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THE   PEYTON    ROMANCE. 


CHAPTER   I. 

THE  SHADOW. 

EsTELLE  was  ia  love  with  the  poet.  Out  of 
weariness  and  vexation  had  orrown  a  cravincr 
for  some  dominant  interest  in  life. 

So  she  made  for  herself  a  demigod,  and 
became  devotee  and  prophetess  in  one  of  a 
new  religion. 

The  sadness,  the  beauty,  the  pathos  of  the 
poet's  story  came  over  her  like  a  revelation. 
She  looked  at  the  delicate  chiselled  face — the 
wistful  face  that  had  found  no  answerinor 
mind  on  earth — until  she  seemed  to  conjure 
up  a  shadowy  personality  to  dwell  with  her, 
and  be  her  hourly  companion  and  friend. 

VOL.  HI.  A 
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It  was  wonderful  how  the  weariness  died 
out  of  her  life ;  how  she  grew  to  tolerate 
with  ease  the  banal  stupidity  of  many  of  the 
visitors  to  the  museum.  Full  of  geutle  and 
loving:  thou2:hts  herself,  she  could  not  be 
hard  on  others.  She  was  like  some  one  w^ho, 
carrying  about  a  store  of  sweetness  of  which 
none  can  deprive  them,  possesses  an  inward 
content  that  nothing  can  ruffle. 

"Are  you  tired,  donnatilla  mia?^^  her 
mother  would  say  w^hen  some  band  of  excur- 
sionists had  kept  the  museum  full  all  day, 
and  over  and  over  again  —  over  and  over 
again — the  same  story  had  had  to  be  told 
by  both. 

'^  Ah  !  no,"  would  Estelle  reply,  shaking  her 
gracious  head  ;  "  not  one  leetle  bit ;  and  now 
I  am  to  go  an  ever  so  long  walk  up  tlie  river- 
side. It  is  evening,  and  the  brown  rats  will 
be  out ;  and  the  shrikes  will  fall,  and  cry  as 
they  fall,  then  rise — so  quick — up,  up  in  the 
sun-red  sky." 

The  girl  lifted  her  slim  arms  as  she 
spoke,  as  though  she  saw  the  glow  of  the  sky 
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cleft   by   the   swift  flash    of   the   bird's   dark 


wings. 


Madame  Delano  sat  down  suddenly  and 
looked  at  her  daus^hter  in  amazement. 

"  But,  Estelle,"  she  said,  panting  a  little, 
''  my  child,  you  are  quite  a  poet." 

''  A  poet !  "  said  Estelle.  "  Ah  !  to  be  that 
is  to  be  the  most  of  all  things  lovely  and 
beautiful  in  this  world." 

"Estelle,  you  are  what  the  English  say 
'  possessed.'     A  spirit  has  entered  into  you." 

''Yes,"  said  Estelle,  "a  beautiful  spirit  has 
come  to  company  with  me.  It  speaks,  and 
I  listen  ;  and  I  am  happy." 

All  the  pathos  and  the  passion  of  that  mis- 
understood, neo-lected  life  had  taken  stron*^ 
hold  of  Estelle. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  history  of  the  gifted 
boy  were  unrolled  before  her  like  a  scroll — 
nay,  acted  before  her  mind  like  a  series  of 
dramatic  interludes. 

She  visited  the  little  room  under  the  eaves 
that  looked  out  upon  the  murmuring  river, 
fancied    the    boy-poet    sitting    by   the    tiny 
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dormer-window,  his  liead  upon  liis  iKind,  his 
dreamy  wistful  eyes  watching  the  gliding 
water  and  the  changeful  skies ;  saw  the  fever- 
spot  mouut  to  his  thin  cheek ;  saw  his  lips 
move  as  the  words  rose  straight  from  his 
heart — the  words  that  wove  the  garment  of 
his  thouo^hts.  The  sordid  old  man,  bent, 
wrinkled,  shrunken,  who  showed  this  birth- 
place of  the  poet's  soul,  this  death-chamber 
of  his  frail  body,  blinked  at  her  with  curious, 
cunning  eyes.  She  had  only  paid  sixpence 
like  the  rest,  but  how  loncj  she  staved !  How 
strangely  she  looked  about  her,  her  hand 
pressed  down  upon  her  breast !  Bah !  what 
was  that  mad-brained  boy  that  people  should 
make  such  a  fuss  about  him  ?  Still,  the  bad 
old  man  was  sk'^d  the  creature  had  lived  and 
died  there  in  that  room,  so  that  it  became 
a  property,  and  ''  turned  an  honest  penny 
for  them  as  lived  after  'im." 

Meanwhile  Estelle  had  yet  another  vision — 
a  calm  face  with  the  fair  wavy  hair  falling 
back  from  the  ample  brow,  a  face  from  which 
all    human    passion    and    ambition    had    died 
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out,  lips  set  in  a  sad,  sweet  smile,  hands 
folded  on  a  stirless  breast ;  and  there,  out 
in  the  sunshine  that  trickled  through  the 
shabby,  ghastly  bit  of  sheet  set  across  the 
little  window,  a  bird  sinsfinoj — sino^ins:  a  coro- 
nach  on  the  dead  boy  within. 

"  It  be  nigh  time  to  close  oop,  miss,"  said 
tlie  unworthy  brother  of  the  poet,  "  an'  my 
ould  legs  be  cranky  goin'  up  an'  down  yon 
twistyfu'  stairs.     Be  yo'  goin'  doon  ? " 

A  flash  of  the  dark  eyes  made  him  blink 
harder  than  before  as  the  girl  answered — 

"  Yes  ;  for  to-day  I  will  go." 

It  was  like  leaving  a  dear  presence,  leaving 
that  simple  room. 

She  passed  the  old  curmudgeon — who  still 
clutched  her  sixpence  in  his  claw-like  hand 
— -like  a  young  queen,  never  once  deigning 
to  look  at  him. 

"  The  trivial  round,  the  common  task,"  the 
long  day's  routine ;  it  could  not  be  dreary 
now.  Was  there  not  that  other  room,  lead- 
inor  out  of  the  Battle  room — the   room  that 

o 

was  a  shrine  ? 
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''  What  for  have  you  put  these  flowers 
upon  this  shelf,  donnatilla  ? "  said  Madame 
Delano.  "  It  is  a  thing  fresh  ;  you  know  not 
what  some  one  may  say.  That  ]\Iees  Bees- 
wing— who  can  say  if  she  may  come  ?  " 

Estelle's  hiu<][h  ranfj^  out  like  silver  bells. 

"  Ah  !  but  how  droll  she  is  !  Her  face  so 
long,  and  pale,  and  yellow  ;  her  voice — hasta  ! 
— her  voice  !  Can  I  forget  the  day  she  came 
so  cross,  so  cross,  because  there  was  noise  ? 
And  lo  !  it  was  the  Vicaire's  dear  good  lady  ; 
and  Simon  he  laughed  too — to  crack  his  sides, 
as  he  told  me,  was  the  way  he  felt  himself. 
She  wdll  come,  will  she,  that  quite  terrible 
Englishwoman,  and  say  what  are  my  pretty 
flowers  for  ?  Well,  I  put  them  there  because 
I  put  them  there — voila  la  helle  affaire !  I 
know  why,  and  the  flowers,  they  kuow  too." 

Thus  Es telle  c:ave  her  votive  offerino^  to  tbe 
dead  poet ;  and,  looking  up  at  the  chiselled 
face,  with  its  wistful  eyes  and  far-away  smile, 
said  to  herself — 

"  If  I  had  lived  upon  this  earth,  you  had 
not  died  of  loneliness  !  " 
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It  was,  of  course,  mere  fancy,  but  some- 
times it  would  seem  to  Estelle  as  thouirh  the 
sweet,  if  rather  weak,  mouth  of  the  poet 
smiled  down  upon  her,  and  the  eyes  shone 
with  a  deeper  radiance.  A  trick  of  the  light, 
no  doubt,  but  a  thing  that  I  myself  have 
seen,  wonderfully  vivid  too. 

If  we  believe — as  which  of  us  does  not  ? — 
in  the  immortal  part  of  those  we  love,  then 
why  should  not  souls  on  earth  hold  "  mys- 
tic sweet  communion "  with  those  who  have 
passed  away  into  the  higher  life  ?  Is  it  too 
wonderful  a  thing  to  believe  that  spirit  should 
attract  spirit,  when  sympathy  of  thought  is 
deep  and  longing  infinite  ?  Nay,  have  not 
most  of  us,  at  one  time  or  other,  been  con- 
scious of  the  close  touch,  the  ineffable  near- 
ness of  some  dear  one  that  we  have  "loved 
and  lost  awhile "  ?  Have  not  such  experi- 
ences tauo^ht  us  as  no  theoloorical  dissertation, 
no  unfolding  of  mere  dogma  can — the  reality 
of  the  spiritual  world  that  is  about  us  on 
every  side  ? 

Estelle  used  to  ponder  over  "  the  book  of 
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poems,"  as  the  young  author's  ^YO^ks  were 
called  (note  "  the "  book  of  poems — what 
divine  egotism  !) ;  she  used  to  try  and  read 
between  the  lines  to  catch  tlie  inner  spirit  of 
the  words  that  were  woven  into  song. 

How  the  varied  aspects  of  Nature  had 
aj)pealed  to  this  fervent  soul,  how  truly  the 
gifts  of  the  seeing  eye  and  the  discerning 
understanding  had  been  his  ! 

Here  is  a  picture  of  autumn — that  drear 
season  that  speaks  to  us  of  decay  and 
death — 

"  The  straight  rain  falls  from  the  stagnant  sky, 
And  beats  on  the  sodden  leaves 
With  a  sullen  splash  Avhere  the  grey  pools  lie. 
And  a  drip  from  the  low,  broad  eaves." 

Estelle  had  known  just  such  days  as  that — 
days  that  would  have  seemed  endless  but  for 
books — books — books — those  silent  sweet  com- 
panions, wdiose  voices  are  clearest  heard  when 
the  world  without  is  silent  and  desolate. 

Had  he  loved,  this  spirit-lover  of  hers  ? 

See  what  she  straightway  finds,  as  an  an- 
swer to  her  question — 
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"  And  all  aroimil  me  a  silence 

Deeper  than  I  can  say  ; 
A  heavy  silence  that  meaneth 

My  darling  is  far  away — 
That  meaneth  for  me  no  music 

For  evermore  shall  play, 
Till  I  hear  her  dear  voice  calling 

At  the  dawning  of  the  day." 

What  day  ?  The  day  of  his  darling's 
coming,  or  God's  everlasting  day  that  shall 
unite  all  hearts  ? 

Estelle's  eyes  grew  misty  as  these  thoughts 
came  to  her,  and  then — 

A  sofc  caressing^  hand  stole  over  her 
shoulder  and  spread  itself  out  over  the  open 
page. 

"  You  will  spoil  your  pretty  eyes,  I  say. 
La !  la !  what  a  one  for  books  is  Estelle ! 
See,  I  am  sad  to-day.  Come  and  sing  to 
me ;  play  on  thy  mandoline ;  comfort  me, 
carina  J^ 

In  a  moment  the  cherished  book  w^as  laid 
aside,  and  soon  the  tinkle  of  the  music  made 
itself  heard,  so  that  a  street  gamin  outside 
the  railing  of  the  garden  informed  a  passing 
friend    that     "one    of     them    furriners    was 
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a-playin'  grand  on  the  Chinese  fiddle,"  and 
the  two  children  lingered  in  comfortable  atti- 
tudes to  drink  in  the  Gjentle  sounds.  What's 
in  a  name  ? 

Estelle's  mandoline  sounded  quite  as  sweet 
under  the  title  of  the  Chinese  fiddle  as  it 
would  have  done  under  any  other ;  indeed, 
gamin  number  two  vowed  he  should  bring 
"their  Joe"  another  night  (whoever  that 
worthy  might  be),  so  ravished  was  his  young 
soul  with  its  melody.  His  companion,  not  to 
be  outdone,  vowed  he  should  brini::  "  their 
Lizer-ran,"  adding  that  in  his  opinion  it  was 
"slap-up  music,  an'  beat  the  town-band  into 
fits  " — not  a  very  high  compliment,  perhaps, 
as  the  said  band  consisted  of  three  brass  in- 
struments apparently  engaged  in  trying  to 
play  each  other  down. 

"Mamma,"  said  Estelle,  when  her  song  was 
done,  "it  makes  you  sad  when  I  sing,  and  yet 
vou  sav  to  me,  '  Sing^  to  me  to  make  me  (A^d. ! ' 
Tell  me,  what  do  you  see  far  away — ever  so 
far  awav — when  I  sino^  that  '  Mandolinata  '  I 
Ah !    stay,   but   T   know ;    you   see    the    little 
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house,  with  the  garden  that  is  all  flower?, 
and  Fatlier  Sebastiauo — the  good,  dear  father ! 
— walkinof  about  with  his  hands  behind  his 
back,  aud  his  cigarette  in  his  mouth ;  and 
then,  and  then, — my  brave,  beautiful  father 
comes  throuo^h  the  door ;  he  has  his  red  coat 
on,  and  his  sword  is  by  his  side  ;  there  is 
none  like  him  that  you  ever  saw ;  is  there, 
mam  mam  mmf  " 

"  No  one,  no  one,"  says  Madame  Delano  ; 
"  his  smile  is  like  the  sunshine  ;  his  eyes — 
ah,  sweet !  his  eyes  are  like  thine  own,  and 
his  voice  is  like  the  music  that  one  loves." 

After  all  the  years  the  man  lived  before  her 
once  asrain  as  she  had  seen  and  known  and 
loved  him. 

Marvellous  power  of  love,  to  bridge  over 
the  vast  chasm  of  the  years,  and  give  back  to 
a  woman  the  lover  of  her  youth  ! 

A  little  fold  made  itself  visible  between 
Estelle's  brows,  and  she  drummed  on  the 
floor  with  a  restless  foot. 

Thoughts  came  and  went,  flashed  and  paled 
in  her  mind. 
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Had  General  Gildea,  then,  ever  seen  tliis 
beautiful  father  of  hers  ?  Was  that  what  he 
meant  when  he  said  "  So  like — so  like"? 

She  dare  not  question  her  mother.  She 
knew  by  experience  in  the  past  that  so  far — 
but  only  so  far — would  Madame  Delano  go 
in  02:)ening  her  heart  to  her  child.  There 
were  barriers  that  would  not  yield,  press 
them  how  you  might. 

So  Estelle — cunnins:  little  damsel  that  she 
was  ! — drifted  into  chit-chat  about  the  parish 
party,  and,  above  all  the  rest,  of  that  pleasant 
company,  the  lady  of  Eosedale. 

"  Is  she  not  sweet,  mamma? "  said  the  girl ; 
"  and  when  she  smiles,  how  beautiful  !  I 
loved  to  listen  to  the  ruffle  of  her  dress — 
a  dress  like  a  queen's  —  trailing  over  the 
""rass." 

Indeed,  there  could  be  no  manner  of  doubt 
that  the  Vicar's  party  had  been  a  vast  suc- 
cess, and  that  the  Vicar's  wife's  sister  had 
startled  and  delio^hted  Eiversdale. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  where  the  battle  had  been  fou<jht 
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and  won,  and  the  poet  had  lived  and  died, 
entertained  a  2:ood  deal  amono^  themselves : 
gave  dinners,  at  which  the  hired  boj  spilt 
the  Marsala,  filled  the  lamps  and  answered 
the  front  door  smelling  pitiably  of  paraffin, 
and  committed  other  enormities  ;  gave  teas, 
at  which  by  some  appalling  mischance  now 
and  again  two  ladies  who  "  didn't  know  each 
other "  would  meet  and  sit  back  to  back 
like  people  in  an  Irish  car,  all  the  after- 
noon ;  and  there  was  a  croquet-club,  which 
w^as  the  source  of  much  pleasure  and  many 
wranojlinors ;  and  a  o;lee-club,  where  a  vast 
amount  of  noise  was  made,  and  general  self- 
satisfaction  reigned  supreme. 

Oh,  yes,  Riversdale  had  its  resources,  and 
"thought  no  small  potatoes  of  itself,"  as  the 
saying  goes  !  Like  w^hat  is  called  "  a  nest 
of  baskets,"  it  had  its  sets  within  itself. 
Blowsy  farmers'  daughters  from  outside  w^ould 
hancr  on  to  the  frino^e  of  the  town  set ;  then 
get  a  firmer  clutch  whereby  to  haul  them- 
selves up  ;  obtain  recognition  from  one  or 
two,   and  so  worm   their  wav  in,   and   beij^in 
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to  talk  big,  though  mercilessly  fi owned  on 
by  the  older  hands.  There  were  families  in 
Kiversdale,  living  in  dear,  quaint  old  red- 
stone  houses,  with  delicious  rambling  old 
gardens  running  down  to  the  river,  who  had 
been  there  for  generations,  and  whose  sym- 
pathies were  hardly  elastic  enough  for  the 
new  departure  of  levelling  all  social  distinc- 
tions ;  and  to  these  the  blowsy  hoydenish 
girls,  bursting  with  health  and  spirits,  and 
the  shopkeeper  who  had  laid  aside  his  yard 
measure  and  become  painfully  "genteel," 
were  by  no  means  welcome.  But  the  day 
of  the  butcher,  the  baker,  and  the  candle- 
stick-maker was  setting  in,  and  it  was  given 
to  no  man,  or  woman  either,  to  stem  the 
stream.  No  doubt  it  had  its  good  side,  but 
all  transition  states  are  bad,  and  doubtless 
greater  incongruities  and  inconsistencies  made 
themselves  felt,  in  that  dav,  even  than  thev 
do  now. 

But  by  far  the  drollest  thing  about  it  all 
is  the  extreme  exclusiveness  of  any  mixed 
society.     Just  as  there  is  no  stand-offishness 
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like  that  of  your  oue-time  private  soldier  who 
is  made  a  quartermaster,  so  there  is  no  ex- 
clusiveness  like  that  of  your  pusliing  person 
who  has  what  is  called  "  made  his  way." 
He  will  not  know  this  one,  he  will  not  kuow 
the  other ;  he  drags  down  the  corners  of  his 
mouth,  and  says,  "  You  must  draw  the  line 
somewhere ; "  while  all  the  time  you  are  most 
heartily  wishing  that,  wherever  the  line  is 
drawn,  he  might  be  on  the  other  side  of  it. 

That  Dr.  Dale  (with  his  antecedents)  should 
be  intimate — really  and  truly  intimate — both 
at  the  Vicarage  and,  still  worse,  at  Eosedale, 
was  in  itself  trying  to  the  general  sense  of 
what  was  rio^ht  and  fittinor. 

"  It  is  not  that  he  goes  there  just  when 
he  is  asked,  as  you  or  I  do,"  said  Mrs. 
Ponsonby-Cobb,  and  then  stopped  short,  con- 
scious of  eyes  cast  down  and  a  little  tickling 
cough  in  Arabella  Beeswing's  throat.  "  Well, 
you  know  w4iat  I  mean." 

"  Oh,  quite,''  they  said,  speakiug  in  concert, 
and  with  an  eagerness  that  made  Mrs.  Cobb 
long  to  slap  them  ;  "  perfectly  ;  nothing  could 
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be  clearer.  Tlie  doctor,  a  most  estimable  and 
worthy  man  in  liis  place,  was  being  taken 
out  of  Lis  })lace ;  it  was  mucli  to  be  feared 
his  head  would  be  turned — but  thev  were 
lielpless,  absolutely  helpless.  It  might  be 
that  Mrs.  Sylvester  was  acting  in  ignorance  ; 
it  was  a  certainty  that  she  was  a  woman  of 
a  wilful  and  ill-regulated  mind,  and  full  of 
fads  and  fancies,  which  really,  at  her  age,  my 
dear "    And  so  on. 

Of  course,  the  whole  root  of  bitterness  lay 
in  the  fact  that  none  of  these  good  ladies 
had  themselves  been  bidden  to  Rosedale. 
They  had  called,  and  been  received  by  Mrs. 
Sylvester  with  delightful  courtesy.  They 
had  been  regaled  with  delicious  tea  and 
cunning  cakes.  She  had  returned  their  calls, 
and  been  again  delightfully  courteous ;  but — 
there  tlic  matter  had  ended. 

And  it  was  no  use  denvinfr  that  there 
had  been  entertainments,  to  which  they  were 
not  bidden,  given  at  Rosedale.  The  local 
poulterer  had  made  no  secret  of  the  extent 
of    the    orders    lie    received    in    the    wav    of 
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turkej-pullets  and  capons.  He  rather  gloried 
in  these  things,  and  set  the  fat  creatures  out 
on  his  big  marble  slab,  ticketed  "  Kosedale." 
The  local  confectioner,  or  rather  "confec- 
tioneress "  (if  we  may  be  allowed  to  coin 
such  a  word  for  the  occasion),  apologised  in 
a  small  fatigued  voice  across  her  counter  for 
certain  lapses  of  punctuality,  "  in  consequence 
of  the  extensive  orders  that  have  had  to 
be  executed  for  Mrs.  Sylvester  of  Eosedale." 
Don't  tell  them !  They  knew  !  And  who 
went  to  these  festivities  ?  People  down  from 
London — smart,  well-groomed  women  and  dis- 
tinguished and  artistic-looking  men.  Good ! 
The  Gildeas,  the  Evelyns,  and  others  of  that 
ilk.  Good  again !  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Devenish 
— naturally. 

These  sort  of  gatherings  took  place  in  all 
the  country-houses  round ;  Kiversdale  was 
quite  used  to  them,  and  thought  them 
exceedingly  suitable  and  proper.  But  along 
with  the  others,  behold  Robert  Dale,  taking 
it  all  as  coolly,  too,  as  though  to  the  manner 
born  ! 

VOL.  HI.  B 
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Mrs.  Ponsonby-Cobb,  whatever  her  other 
faults  might  be,  ought  certainly  to  be  giveu 
some  credit  for  her  indomitable  courage. 
The  day  was  warm,  the  lady  was  by  no 
means  slim ;  yet  upon  a  certain  occasion 
she  set  out  womaufully  upon  the  walk  to 
Kosedale. 

Was  Mrs.  Sylvester  at  home  ? 

Yes ;  Mrs.  Sylvester  was  at  home  ;  would 
the  lady  walk  in  ? 

The  lady  did  walk  in. 

She  was  in  a  condition  of  immense  com- 
placency. She  had  stolen  a  march  upon 
all  her  congeners.  She  was  ready  to  seize 
any  opportunity  that  might  present  itself, 
and,  having  seized  it,  to  hold  on  to  it  like 
prim  death. 

With  that  floating  motion,  almost  as  though 
her  clothes  buoyed  her  up,  that  was  peculiar 
to  her,  Mrs.  Sylvester  came  in,  attired  in  a 
neglige  of  grey  muslin  and  white  lace  that 
drove  her  visitor  into  a  frenzy  of  admiration 
and  envy. 

"I'm  delighted  to  find  ye  at  home,"  said 
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Mrs.  Cobb,  with  the  suspicion  of  an  Irish 
brogue. 

"Ah!  Mrs.  Ponsonby-Cobb,  is  it  not? 
How  kind,"  said  the  hostess,  '^  how  very  good 
of  you  to  walk  so  far,  on  such  an  appallingly 
hot  day,  too — to  call  upon  me  again  !  " 

The  little  emphasis  on  the  "  again "  was 
delicious. 

Mrs.  Cobb  fanned  her  face  with  her  pocket- 
handkerchief,  and  peeled  off  her  right-hand 
glove. 

It  had  never  struck  her  that  she  was  takinsf 
a  liberty ;  she  had  only  meant  to  be  smart 
and  on  the  alert,  but  now 

Not  being  without  her  instincts,  though 
they  had  become  somewhat  blunted  by  long 
disuse,  she  longed  with  an  unspeakable  long- 
ing to  be  safe  in  the  bosom  of  her  own 
home,  humble,  and  in  many  ways  incommo- 
dious, as  that  semi-detached  villa  might  be. 

But  she  sat  it  out. 

She  ought  to  have  been  of  the  sterner  sex, 
and  a  general  commanding  an  army.  She 
(or  he)  would  have  been  admirable  in  that 
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capacity,  aud  looked  upon  leading  a  forlorn 
hope  as  a  mere  bagatelle. 

Mrs.  Cobb  felt  that  never  again  could  she, 
or  would  she,  set  foot  in  EosedalCj  but  she 
would  not  show  the  white  feather  now.  She 
spoke  minciugly  aud  went  delicately.  She 
partook  of  tea  in  a  languid  fashion,  and  held 
her  cake  as  thouo;h  its  weight  were  almost 
too  much  for  her.  She  flattered  herself  that 
she  showed  to  vast  advantage,  and,  after  a 
fashion,  "got  the  crow  over"  the  lady  in  the 
elegant  tea-gown,  a  word  not  then  coined, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  just  expresses  the 
garment  in  question.  Then  she  took  her 
leave,  still  with  an  air  of  languid  indiflference 
that  was  absolutely  killing,  and  never  to  any 
liviug  soul  did  Mrs.  Ponsonby-Cobb  breathe 
one  word  of  that  adventure.  That  ]\[rs. 
Sylvester,  who  was  fully  aware  that  she  had 
routed  the  enemy  for  all  time,  was  equally 
reticent,  goes  without  saying. 

And,  after  all,  what  Mrs.  Cobb  went  to  say 
had  been  left  unsaid.  She  had  intended  to 
give  Mrs.  Sylvester  a  word  of  caution  about 
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Dr.  Eobert  Dale,  but,  someliow,  tlie  words 
had  stuck  in  lier  throat,  and  never  got  any 
further. 

She  took  quite  a  roundabout  way  home,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  deceive  even  the  very  elect, 
should  she  encounter  such  ;  but  at  last  she 
,  had  to  turn  into  the  main  road,  and  then, 
lo  and  behold  !  coming  straight  towards  her 
was  a  slender  figure  in  black  carrying  what 
looked  like  a  small  coffin. 

*'  Miss  Delano  !  "  said  Mrs.  Cobb,  in  a  high 
crescendo,  putting  out  no  hand,  however 
limp,  you  may  be  sure,  and  drawing  herself 
up  to  her  full  height,  which,  however,  was 
not  very  much — ''Miss  Delano,  you  are  start- 
ing; out  for  a  walk  rather  late." 

''Is  it  late?"  said  the  girl,  as  calm  and 
composed  as  a  summer  night ;  "I  did  not 
think  so.     Mrs.  Sylvester  said " 

"  Mrs.  Sylvester  ? "  quoth  the  other,  in 
her  most  stern  and  uncompromising  manner. 
"  Are  you  going  to  Eosedale  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  and  Mrs.  Sylvester  is  so  kind.  She 
will  send  me  home  in  the  carria2:e — in  what 
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you  call  the  brome,  is  it  not? — because  it 
will  be  too  late.  I  so  seldom  leave  my  mother, 
but  to-night  she  said,  '  Go,  dear  cliild ;  I 
shall  be  well  alone.'  " 

''  Oh,  indeed ! "  said  Mrs.  Cobb,  as  who 
should  say,  "  These  may  be  very  interesting 
domestic  particulars  to  you,  but  I  do  not  see 
how  they  concern  me." 

Then  Estelle  wxut  on  her  way,  the  while 
Mrs.  Cobb  hastened  as  fast  as  her  leg's  could 
carry  her  to  her  precious  Arabella,  picking 
up  the  Bunsby  by  the  way.  How  the  three 
then  proceeded  to  Mrs.  Smithers's ;  how  the 
goggle-eyed  boy — that  lady's  hope  and  joy — 
descried  them  from  the  parlour-wiudow,  and 
called  out  to  his  ma  that  "  something  was  up, 
as  the  whole  lot  of  old  cats  were  comino^ 
down  the  street ; "  how  he  was  reproved  and 
banished  for  the  same ;  and  how  it  fored 
with  poor  Estelle  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
— all  this  may  be  well  imagined. 

Miss  Beeswing  paid  a  visit  to  the  museum 
the  following  afternoon.  She  had  on  her 
second-best  dolman  and  her  severest  counte- 
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ijance — the  one,  in  fact,  generally  reserved 
for  contumacious  Sunday  -  scholars.  There 
was  due  examination  made  of  certain  fresh 
arrangements  of  the  precious  "  relics "  (Miss 
Arabella  was  far  too  wily  not  to  be  furnished 
with  a  decent  excuse  for  her  visit),  Madame 
Delano  being  showwoman  for  the  occasion. 
It  chanced  that  visitors  had  been  few  and 
far  between  that  day ;  indeed,  when  Miss 
Beeswing  went  in,  the  whole  company  con- 
sisted of  one  scrubby  old  man,  who  was  ex- 
ceedingly irate  because  the  custodian  could 
not  tell  him  the  names  of  those  to  whom  each 
relic  belonged. 

'^  But  they  are  dead  so  long  ago ;  how  can 
I  know?"  said  Madame  Delano,  ready  to 
wring  her  hands. 

He  said  he  thouo;ht  he  ouo-ht  to  have  his 
money  back,  and  flounced  out  of  the  museum. 

"Ah!  it  is  so  with  them  sometimes,"  said 
the  poor  lady  with  a  sigh.  "  I  am  glad 
Estelle  is  not  here ;  she  cannot  bear  the 
stupid  peoples.  She  is  young — the  young  do 
not  know  patience." 
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''  I  am  glad  also  that  your  daughter  is  not 
here,"  said  Miss  Beeswinn-,  ''for  I  wish  to 
speak  to  you  about  her ;  it  is  time  some 
one  did."  , 

Madame  Delano  could  only  stare  in  aston- 
ishment, and  hastily  cross  herself  as  a  precau- 
tion against  evil  influences. 

"  What  I  wish  to  say  is  this  :  I  hope  your 
dauQ:hter's  head  is  not  turned." 

Considering  all  things,  Madame  Delano's 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  w^as  won- 
derful. She  loved  it  because  in  that  lan- 
guage had  all  the  words  that  are  sw^eetest  to 
a  woman's  ear  been  breathed  to  her  in  a  day 
now  long  gone  by.  She  had  brought  up 
her  child  to  love  the  English  tongue  also, 
even  in  the  days  of  their  life  in  the  convent 
teaching  her  to  lisp  the  English  words,  much 
to  the  wonder  of  the  quiet  nuns. 

But  Madame  had  heard  no  such  expression 
as  that  now  made  use  of  by  Miss  Beeswing. 
The  unknowqi  is  always  terrible,  and  just  at 
this  juncture  the  neat  figure  of  Estelle  showed 
itself  at  the  end  of  the  vista  seen  from  the 
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great  room.  Madame  Delano  precipitated  her- 
self, with  that  lig^htness  of  foot  so  often  the 
gift  of  stout  people,  to  meet  her. 

"What  is  this  she  is  saying?"  cried  the 
poor  woman.  "  Oh,  I  know  not.  There  is 
something  wrong  with  you,  and  you  told  me 
not  ?  Your  head,  your  poor  head !  What 
has  got  your  head,  Estelle  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  said  the  girl,  catching  her 
mother's  hand  and  leading  her  back  to  Miss 
Arabella.     "  What  words  are  these  ?  " 

"  Madame  Delano  has  quite  misunder- 
stood me,"  began  that  lady,  much  crest- 
fallen. "  I  only  meant  to  convey,  ahem  ! — 
really  you  have  made  it  quite  difficult." 

"  Why  should  it  be  difficult,  if  it  is  true 
what  you  have  to  say  ? "  said  Estelle,  her 
head  high,  her  bright  eyes  full  on  Miss 
Arabella's  face.  "  Speak  it  right  out,  I 
pray  you.  I  cannot  have  my  mother  made 
afraid." 

"  What  presumption,"  thought  Miss  Bees- 
wing, "  to  speak  to  me  in  that  manner ; 
and    really    one    would    imagine    old   Budd 
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might  fiud   some    other    time    to    dust  those 
dreadful  old  swords  !  " 

But  Simon  showed  no  signs  of  budging, 
nor  was  he  indiscreet  enough  to  take  any 
apparent  notice  of  the  colloquy  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room,  and  his  slight  deafness 
might  render  his  presence  all  the  less  objec- 
tionable. Still,  there  was  something  about 
the  back  of  his  head  and  the  high  shoulders 
of  his  white  smock  that  Miss  Beeswing;  did 
not  like. 

^'  If  you  will  listen  to  me  quietly,"  she 
said,  addressing  this  strange  mother  and 
daughter,  "  I  think  you  will  see  that  I  speak 
only  for  your  own  good.  What  I  mean  to 
say  is  this,  Madame  Delano  :  your  daughter 
is  being  taken  out  of  her  own  position  in 
life." 

"  Do  you  mean  because  I  have  been  one, 
tw^o,  or  three  times  to  Kosedale,  madame  ? " 
put  in  Estelle  curiously.  "  If  that  is  what 
you  mean,  it  has  been  not  of  my  seeking. 
Mrs.  Sylvester  came  here  herself,  and  with 
her  the  w^ife  of  the  Vicar,  and  they  said  to 
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me,  '  AYe  want  you  to  come  ;  we  are  about 
to  have  some  music ;  we  would  liave  you  to 
come,  and  bring  tlie  little  mandoline  that 
we  love  to  bear.' " 

"  Ob,  of  course,  if  it  is  a  professional  matter 
— if  you  are  paid  to  go  and  play " 

"  Paid  !  "  cried  Estelle.  "  Ob,  no  ;  tbey  are 
friends — kind,  good  friends  to  me." 

"  Still,"  said  Miss  Beeswing,  "  tbe  tbing  is 
not  " — bere  sbe  besitated  for  a  word — ''  suit- 
able, and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  but  tbat  tbe 
committee  migbt  object." 

"  Tbe  committee  ! "  cried  Estelle.  "  Wby, 
General  Gildea  is  one  of  tbe  committee,  and 
be  is  of  all  so  kind — so  kind  !  No  fear  can  be 
tbat  he  would  be  sorry  because  people  are 
kind  to  me." 

Miss  Beeswing  kept  ber  eye  well  on 
Madame  Delano  during  tbis  speecb ;  and — 
yes,  tbere  could  be  no  mistake  about  it — a 
faint  colour  rose  to  tbe  olive  cbeek,  and  tbere 
was  a  tremble  —  a  distinct  tremble,  round 
Madame  Delano's  moutb. 

It   was   indeed   witb    quite   a    perky  step 
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that  the  fair  Arabella  presently  tripped 
down  the  street.  She  had  culled  delicious 
knowledge,  as  the  bee  sips  honey  from  the 
flower. 

"And  I  don't  mind  if  she  does  tell  Mrs. 
Sylvester  either,"  thought  she.  ''  A  wilful, 
extravagant  creature,  who  is  not  over-civil 
to  any  of  us !  What  can  you  think  of  a 
woman  who  sends  a  whole  chicken  (stuffed, 
too  !)  to  a  sick  man,  and  upsets  his  mind 
and  makes  him  dissatisfied  with  the  station 
to  which  it  hath  pleased  God  to  call  him  ? 
I've  no  patience  with  such  ostentation." 

All  of  which  meant  that  the  twopenny- 
worth  of  gravy  Miss  Beeswing  occasionally 
bestowed  upon  the  sick  poor  had  but  small 
chance  of  being  appreciated,  as  long  as  whole 
chickens  (stuffed,  too)  were  sent  out  from 
Eosedale. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  museum,  Simon  Budd 
was  asserting  himself,  for,  after  showing  the 
visitor  gravely  out,  and  pulling  his  grey 
forelock  to  her  as  she  passed,  he  came  peer- 
in  of  into  the  room  where  Estelle  was  trvino; 
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to  soothe  and  comfort  lier  mother,  excited 
by  the  interview  with  one  whom  she  felt  to 
be  an  enemy. 

"Be's  the  milk  for  tea  safe  over  at  the 
cottage  ?  "  said  the  old  man. 

Estelle  nodded,  as  being  preferable  to 
shouting. 

*'  That's  good,  that's  good,"  he  muttered 
in  reply,  *'  else  happen  it  might  ha  turned 
sour  by  now.  Eb,  but  she  he's  a  sorry  sort, 
does  yon.  Bein'  a  bit  'ard  o'  hearin',  Vm 
spared  a  deal,  but  the  look  on  her's  bad  enoo 
— the  look  on  her's  bad  enoo,  bean't  it  now, 
miss  ? " 

From  long  experience  Estelle  knew  that 
it  was  worse  than  useless  to  try  and  argue 
with  Simon.  Indeed,  the  old  man  had  a 
tongue  bitter  as  gall,  and  was  mostly  let 
alone  by  the  wise. 

He  had  had  his  experiences,  had  Simon, 
long  before  he  was  one  of  the  brotherhood, 
and,  as  he  was  pleased  to  put  it,  "knew  the 
world."  He  had  been  twice  married,  and  it 
was  told  with  unction  by  his  mates — or,  in 
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other  words,  Lis  brother  bedesmen  —  how 
the  (then)  Vicar  of  the  parish  had  remon- 
strated with  him  upon  the  unseemly  fact 
that  only  a  month  had  elapsed  between  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Budd  number  one  and  the 
espousal  of  Mrs.  Budd  number  tw^o,  to  which 
Simon,  with  his  head  on  one  side,  and  an 
eye  like  a  parrot's  looking  up  at  his  pastor, 
replied — 

"  If  I'd  ha'  waited  twenty  years  she  could 
not  ha  been  deader,  Maister  Vicar." 

So  Simon,  by  virtue  of  his  tongue,  w^as 
looked  upon  as  a  privileged  kind  of  person, 
and  much  feared  by  those  who  were  conscious 
of  chinks  in  their  armour.  Indeed,  it  often 
seemed  as  though  in  his  sometimes  aflfected 
deafness  he  had  become  possessed  of  a  sort 
of  additional  sense,  which  helped  him  to 
divine  the  motives  and  thoughts  of  those 
who  approached  him. 

For  Madame  Delano  and  her  daughter  he 
had  developed  the  sort  of  passionate  and 
faithful  attachment  a  dog  has  for  its  master. 
Their  enemies  were   his  ;    their  friends  were 
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his ;  and  of  an  evening  he  would  sit  staring 
at  his  little  fire  in  his  wee  bit  room  in  the 
Bedehouse,  wonderiDg  and  wondering  where 
they  came  from,  and  what  made  them  (to 
him)  so  bright  and  beautiful.  He  set  their 
£:arden  in  such  order  that  it  was  the  wonder 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  committee  gave 
him  an  extra  dole  for  "  zeal  and  industry 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,"  which  dole  all 
went  in  flower-seeds  and  a  couple  of  wonder- 
fully trained  fuschias,  the  better  to  "set  off"" 
the  custodian's  cotta2:e. 

When  the  summer  was  at  its  fullest  heio:ht 
of  beauty,  when  the  birds'  songs  were  hushed 
as  in  amaze  at  the  perfection  of  all  things 
around  them,  a  strange  thing  happened  to 
Estelle  Delano.  The  shadow  with  which  she 
had  companied  in  such  sweet  company  so 
long,  took  form  and  shape — became  a  living, 
breathing  reality. 

Madame  Delano  had  been  asrain  ailinir, 
and  the  duties  of  the  day  had  fallen  upon 
Estelle  alone.     Now  the  doors  were  closed, 
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and,  in  the  little  cottage,  tbe  girl  nestled 
beside  her  mother's  knee.  In  her  eyes  shone 
a  wonderful  dreamy  light,  her  lips  parted  in 
a  smile  that  was  half  a  si^rh. 

*'  Mammam  mia"  she  said,  laying  her  cheek 
against  the  soft  fingers  that  rested  on  her 
shoulders,  "  do  you  know  that  to-day,  amongst 
the  rest,  the  poet  came  ?  When  he  stood 
under  the  picture  he  was  so  like,  so  like  ! 
Oh,  it  was  wonderful !  " 


CHAPTER  11. 

THE    REALITY. 

People   often    said    that    Riversdale    Church 

was   like   a  set  scene  in  a  play.     Nor  were 

they,  perhaps,  far  wrong  ;  for  everything  be- 

lono^ino^   to    this    little    Midland    town    was 

picturesque,  and  to  be  picturesque  is  to  be 

dramatic. 

Even  the  station  had  seen  fit  to  put  on  a 

dress  of  ivy,  and  the  station-master's  taste  in 

chrysanthemums   was    such    that   at    certain 

times  of  the  year  the  place  was  quite  a  small 

show  in  itself.     Then  there  was  the  Battle 

Arms.       (Good   gracious !    how   warlike   was 

this  sylvan   place   if  you  went   by   names !) 

Never  was  such  a  hostelry  as  the  Battle  Arms. 

People  used  to  say  it  was  "  like  an  inn  in  a 

book "  —  something    really    too    good    to   be 

true. 

VOL.  in.  ^^  c   • 
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It  had  a  porcli,  a  most  deliglitful  porch, 
upon  four  pillars,  each  pillar  wreathed  round 
with  clinging  greenery,  and  above  this  was  a 
charming  little  chamber  or  alcove,  looking 
straight  down  the  Hio-h  Street  on  both  sides, 
which,  as  well  as  the  front,  were  mostly  of 
glass.  When  there  was  a  lio;ht  twinkling  in 
this  alcove  at  night,  it  showed  like  a  gigantic 
lantern  amid  the  shadows,  and  the  ferns  and 
flowers  with  which  it  was  bedecked  became 
silhouettes  agaiust  the  windows. 

This  pretty  nest  belonged  to  the  "  best 
room  "  at  the  Battle  Arms,  as  was  well  known 
to  the  whole  town  ;  so  when  the  light  there 
flickered  and  shone  of  an  evening,  folks  were 
apt  to  say  that  Mrs.  Money  penny  had  a 
truest  of  hi^h  de^^ree — an  advantao;e  to  the 
trade  of  the  town  ;  at  all  events,  to  vendors 
of  photographs  of  the  surrounding  country, 
with  its  lovely  "  bits,"  and  of  little  white 
wooden  boxes,  with  representations  of  the 
same  burnt  in  with  a  fine  wire,  and  then 
Cfhized,  an  art  much  in  voo;ue  amonc;  the 
Kivcrsdalians. 
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There  could  be  no  doubt  of  a  guest  ''  of 
high  degree "  having  taken  up  his  abode  at 
the  Battle  Arms  just  at  the  present  time — 
the  ''haflfablest  and  beautifullest  gentleman 
as  ever  was,"  as  the  chambermaid  put  it.  He 
took  such  an  interest  in  everything,  too — 
seemed  to  be  quite  taken  by  the  sign  of  the 
inn,  a  marvellous  and  bloody  picture  of  a 
most  warlike  encounter  between  two  con- 
tendiug  forces,  with  a  thunderstorm  in  the 
backo^round,  and  at  least  four  ofenerals,  each 
of  them  mounted  on  a  fiddle-headed  charger 
rearing  bolt  upright  on  its  hind-legs,  to  each 
army. 

The  guest  looked  at  this  long  and  earnestly 
—  indeed,  with  a  brooding  sadness  that 
showed,  as  Mrs.  Moneypenny  put  it,  *'  as  his 
feelins'  was  touched,"  the  while  she  stood  by 
with  her  head  very  much  on  one  side,  assur- 
ing him  of  the  fact  that  the  picture  was 
considered  a  masterpiece,  and  that  more  than 
one  ^'  painting  gentleman  "  had  asked  permis- 
sion to  copy  it. 

*'  I  am  a  painting  gentleman   myself,  you 
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kuow,"  replied  the  guest  with  a  lovely  smile, 
"  so  I  know  a  o:oo(i  thino;  when  I  see  it." 

There  was  little  doubt  in  the  good  old 
Battle  Inn  of  the  new-comer  being  a  "paint- 
ing gentleman,"  when,  after  a  day  or  two's 
wandering  about  country,  portfolio  in  hand, 
the  stranger  (whose  name,  by  the  way,  was 
Mr.  Johnstone)  brought  in  a  sketch  of  the 
church,  and  set  up  his  easel  in  the  porch- 
room  to  finish  it.  One  and  then  another, 
under  some  pretext  or  other,  crept  in  to  take 
what  the  head-waiter  called  "  a  squint  at  it," 
and  presently  the  whole  house  w^as  absorbed 
in  admiration  of  the  artist  and  his  work. 

''I  tell  you."  said  the  head-waiter,  who 
was  a  man  of  mark,  and  set  up  for  being  a 
judge  of  most  things  in  this  lower  world — "  I 
tell  you  the  water  in  among  the  daisies  an' 
the  buttercups  is  that  nat'ral  you  might  fair 
dabble  in  it  wi'  your  finger.  I  never  saw  any 
mortal  thing  to  ekal  it,  an'  I've  seen  a  good 
sample,  as  you  all  on  you  well  know.  'When 
I  say  a  thing's  good,  I  speak  as  a  knowledge- 
able man,  and  my  words  weigh — my   words 
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weigh.  They're  not  like  the  words  of  any 
common  babbler." 

'•  Of  course  not,"  murmured  the  audience. 
"You're  right,  you're  right;  they  do  carry 
weight." 

"  If  that  painter  man  could  hear  you  speak, 
it's  a  proud  man  he'd  be  this  day,  Solomon 
Gables,"  said  an  ostler  standing  near,  leaning 
against  a  doorpost  and  chewing  a  straw — "  a 
proud  man  this  day." 

The  clear  edge  of  this  compliment  may  have 
been  somewhat  blunted  by  the  fact  that  the 
speaker  "  tipped  the  wink  "  to  a  confederate 
near ;  but  as  Gables,  much  inflated,  and  with 
his  shirt-front  like  the  breast  of  a  pouter 
pigeon,  did  not  catch  this  bit  of  by-play,  no 
harm  was  done. 

Meanwhile,  above  in  the  ^letty  porch- 
room,  Mr.  Johnstone  made  excellent  way  with 
his  painting  of  Eiversdale  Church. 

I  have  described  this  church  before :  the 
square  turreted  tower,  ivy- wreathed ;  the 
arched  windows  of  the  clerestory,  each  with 
its  tracerv  and   border   of  delicate    clinofinof 
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leaves  ;  tlie  white  lieadstones  in  the  beautiful 
God's  acre,  aud  the  whole  reflected  in  the 
deep  still  river  when  the  light  was  clear. 
But  there  was  more  than  all  this,  for  just 
across  the  churchyard  stood  the  ancient  house 
of  the  ancient  bedesmen,  a  delicious  old  struc- 
ture, with  odd  miniature  gables  and  twisted 
chimneys,  and  such  funny  little  casements 
with  deep  w^indow-sills,  as  showed,  that  the 
venerable  walls  were  thick  enouo'h  to  stand 
a  siege  if  need  be.  Glowing  red  were  the 
tiled  roofs  of  this  home  of  rest  and  charity, 
except  where  the  deep  green  moss  rose 
in  thick  bosses,  or  the  stone  wort  raised  its 
coronal  of  c^olden  flowers  from  amid  a  cluster 
of  pale  leaves.  Towering  above  and  behind 
the  Bedehouse  were  great  gaunt  firs,  within 
whose  shelter  many  rooks  made  clamorous 
homes,  and  preached  to  each  other  all  day 
long,  as  though  they  had  caught  the  tiick 
from  the  Vicar  and  his  curates,  and  were 
determined  not  to  be  outdone.  In  nesting:- 
time  this  discussion  of  passing  events  over- 
head was  really  never-ceasing,  and  even  the 
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pealing  of  the  bells  failed  to  silence  it.  The 
louder  rang  the  bells,  the  louder  cawed  the 
rooks. 

Nor  were  the  old  bedesmen  lag^o-ards  in  the 
way  of  chatter. 

Their  quaint  picturesque  figures  suited  the 
old  buildings  and  the  rookery  above  to  per- 
fection, making  just  those  ''points  of  light" 
so  dear  to  the  artist  eye.  Wandering  about 
by  twos  and  twos,  or  gathered  together  in 
a  group  about  the  old  red  doors,  their  slouch 
hats  and  white  braided  smocks,  their  wrinkled 
old  faces  and  ruddy  if  withered  cheeks,  made 
a  picture  not  easy  to  forget,  while  their 
courteous  manners  and  genial  ways  lent  a 
charm  to  the  quiet  old-world  nook  in  which 
they  had  taken  shelter  after  the  battle  and 
storms  of  life. 

As  one  died — tended,  watched,  and  mourned 
over  by  the  rest — another  was  elected  to  fill 
his  place.  The  Vicar  paid  a  visit  to  the 
new  inmate,  and,  by  a  quaint  and  curious 
custom,  held  a  sort  of  informal  service  which 
was  called   "blessing  the  house."    It  was  a 
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quiet,  droning,  happy  sort  of  life  the  old 
men  led,  babbling  of  the  days  that  were 
gone,  of  the  young  brides  they  had  wooed 
and  won,  of  the  children  married  and  settled 
in  some  distant  town  ;  and  when  a  sunny- 
faced  little  grandchild  came  to  pay  a  visit 
to  its  granddad,  there  were  high  days  and 
holidays  held  among  the  bedesmen,  and  the 
child  kept  high  court,  surrounded  by  willing 
servitors.  Ideas  of  age  were  curious  amongst 
these  venerable  men,  as  when  one  whose  years 
numbered  ninety-three,  commiserating  to  the 
Vicar  on  the  indisposition  of  a  brother  bedes- 
man aged  seventy-eight,  said,  with  deep 
feelinof — 

''  Ah  !  but  he's  in  a  sorry  way,  poor  lad, 
and  suffers  a  deal !  " 

Wandering  by  the  river,  Mr.  Johnstone 
had  been  struck  by  the  lovely  picture  of  the 
turreted  church,  the  red-gabled  house,  and 
the  white-smocked  pensioners  lounging  at  their 
doors ;  and  he  had  set  to  work  and  made 
a  wonderful  picture  of  it  all,  alert  and  vivid, 
the  water  in   the  foreground   so  limpid  and 
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transparent  that,  as  tliat  gifted  man  Solomon 
Gables  had  already  observed,  you  might  almost 
dip  your  finger  in  it. 

The  church,  too — how  beautiful !  with  a 
sunray  just  touching  the  clerestory  windows, 
and  a  rook  or  two  floating  in  the  clear  ether 
of  the  sky,  cut  so  clear  and  clean  by  the  grand 
lines  of  the  tower  ! 

It  is  given  to  many  men  to  paint  a  picture  ; 
but  this  was  more  than  a  picture.  Even 
your  best  artists,  ranking  highest  in  the 
glorious  world  of  art  itself,  are  liable  to  these 
strange  variations  of  touch ;  they,  like  the 
rest  of  the  world,  are  electric  now  and  then, 
and  transfer  life  itself  to  the  canvas,  limned 
with  a  brush  dipped  in  light. 

Mr.  Johnstone  was  pleasantly  conscious 
that  this  effort  of  his  was  quite  beyond  the 
common,  and  was  leaning  back  luxuriously 
in  his  cane-chair,  glancing  at  it  this  way 
and  that,  and  thinking  to  himself  what  a 
perfect  light  the  charming  porch-room  gave, 
with  its  all-round  windows,  when  a  low  park 
phaeton  drawn  by  two  perfectly  matched  bay 
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ponies,  and  driven  by  a  lady  with  a  high 
nose  and  a  pince-nez^  drew  up  at  the  door 
below. 

Naturally  enough  Mr.  Johnstone  leaned 
forward  and  looked  down.  The  lady  looked 
up,  and  a  second  lady  by  her  side  followed 
suit.  She  also  raised  a  double  eyeglass  by 
its  long  tortoiseshell  handle. 

"Claud!"  cried  the  lady  who  held  the  reins. 

"  Claud ! "  echoed  the  lady  by  her  side. 
Then  they  both  said,  "  Good  gracious !  "  and 
then  "  Claud  !  "  again. 

''  I'll  come  down,"  said  Mr.  Johnstone, 
speaking  in  a  soft,  low  voice  that  yet  carried 
wonderfully  well. 

Stepping  delicately,  as  though  treading  on 
eggs,  with  a  swxet  bright  smile  upon  his  fair 
and  boyish  face,  Mr.  Johnstone  came  out  into 
the  pillared  porch  and  up  to  the  side  of  Mrs. 
Sjdvester's  carriage. 

The  two  ladies  bent  eagerly  forward,  each 
givinc:  him  a  hand. 

"How  delightful,"  said  the  artist,  "  to  meet 
you  in  this  unexpected  manner !  " 
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*'  Unexpected  ! "  said  Mrs.  Devenisli ;  "  my 
dear  Claud,  had  you  forgotten  that  Dalrymple 
is  Vicar  of  Riversdale  ? " 

Her  look  implied  that  it  was  by  no  means 
a  fact  that  ought  to  be  forgotten  by  anybody. 

'^  Ton  my  soul,  I  never  thought  of  it,"  said 
Mr.  Johnstone.  "I've  just  drifted  here,  as 
one  may  say,  on  sketching  thoughts  intent." 

"Drifted!"  said  Mrs.  Sylvester,  looking 
reproachfully  at  the  fair,  dreamy  face  of  the 
artist ;  "  when  did  you  do  anything  else  but 
drift  ?  Never  since  I  can  remember,  Cousin 
Claud." 

But  it  was  not  in  human  nature,  most 
assuredly  not  in  feminine  nature,  to  be  angry 
with  him  lono[  too;ether. 

He  seemed  such  a  sunny  gentle  creature, 
his  eyes  were  so  blue,  his  crisp  curly  locks, 
the  colour  of  wine,  burnished  and  brigLt,  the 
silky  moustache  that  shaded  Lis  sensitive  lips 
became  him  so  well,  while  the  cleft  in  his 
finely  cut  chin  was  wonderful !  Then  his 
voice,  what  sweetness  of  undertone,  what 
sympathetic  possibilities  it  held  !     His  hands. 
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long,  strong,  and  white,  yet  indisputably 
manly,  were  ideal  for  an  artist,  and  his  tall, 
well-moulded  figure,  supple  and  clean  of  limb, 
forbade  any  idea  of  eflfeminacy.  The  perfect 
taste  of  his  very  simple  dress  was  ^^erhaps 
hardly  likely  to  be  appreciated  by  Eiversdale 
iu  general,  but  the  eyes  that  now  rested  upon 
him  knew  the  cost  of  such  simplicity.  What 
had  been  the  great  Solomon  Gables's  verdict 
on  the  "painting  gentleman"?  **Not  much 
show  about  him,  but  a  gentleman  born." 

Perhaps  it  had  hardly  entered  Solomon  s 
mind  that  the  first  of  these  conditions 
naturally  resulted  from  the  last.  What  with 
his  quiet  ways  and  his  quiet  dress,  there  was 
certainly  not  much  show  about  Mr.  Johnstone, 
but  already  the  entire  establishment  of  the 
Battle  Arms  adored  him ;  and  now  the  two 
ladies  in  the  pony-carriage  were  looking  at 
him  with  those  kindly  indulgent  glances  that 
some  men  seem  to  claim  from  le  beau  sexe 
as  a  sort  of  natural  tribute.  The  foibles  of 
such  men  are  easily  overlooked ;  even  their 
sins  are  forgiven  and  their  follies  condoned. 
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They  are  like  tlie  favourite  actor  on  tlie 
stage,  who  is  followed  about  wherever  he  goes 
by  a  blaze  of  limelight.  Like  the  kings  of 
olden  time  (of  course  we  have  changed  all 
that  sort  of  thing  now,  and  pick  holes  in  our 
monarchs  with  the  eager  delight  of  a  magpie), 
they  can  do  no  wrong. 

"  Claud,"  said  Mrs.  Sylvester,  perking  out 
the  tawny  feathers  of  her  ruff,  and  leaning 
the  amber  toque  that  sat  so  neatly  on  her 
dark  sleek  hair  confidentially  towards  her 
cousin,  '^  who  are  you  just  now  ?" 

"  I  am  an  artist." 

''  Cela  va  sans  dire.'' 

"And  my  name  is  Mr.  Johnstone." 

"  Good !  It  is  as  well  to  be  put  au  coii- 
rant  in  these  matters,  else  one  is  so  apt  to 
stumble." 

Mrs.  Devenish  seemed  uneasy. 

"  I  am  always  ready,"  she  said,  *'  my  dear 
Claud,  to  make  any  excuses  for  you  ;  you  see 
we  have  been  brought  up  as  a  family  to  do 
so.  We  have  always  been  saying,  '  Oh,  it  is 
only  Claud — only   Claud  ; '  but  still,  I  must 
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say — I  really  must  say,  it  is  very  Lard  to 
realise  that  you  could  forget  Dalrymple  was 
Vicar  of  Eiversdale." 

"  It  was  unpardonable  in  me,"  said  Mr. 
Johnstone,  humbled  apparently  to  the  very 
dust  by  the  weight  of  his  sins  and  short- 
comings. "  But  you  must  know,  Cousin 
Constantia,  what  a  feather-brain  I  am — '  a 
mere  bubble  on  the  social  surface,'  as  a 
sharp  young  lady  informed  me  not  long  ago. 
By  the  way,  how  is  Devenish  ?  Well,  I 
hope  ! " 

'^Perfectly;  he  always  is,"  said  the  Vicar's 
wife.  "He  is  so  entirely  absorbed  in  things 
outside  himself  that  he  has  no  time  to  think 
of  his  own  condition  ;  a  great  secret  of  health, 
I  fancy.  Ah !  there  is  Mr.  Jenkins.  Good- 
(■[ay — good-day  !  How  is  the  glee  society 
showing  up  for  next  Tuesday's  display?" 

The  reverend  gentleman  rushed  across  the 
road,  and  was  happy  to  say  he  could  give 
a  most  encouraging  account  of  the  "  first 
rehearsal"  The  new  "catch"  song,  "With 
my  tra-la-la,  with   my  tra-la-la,"  went  really 
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admirably.  "Wilkinson's  voice  comes  out 
magnificently  in  the  alto  solo  ;  I  never  heard 
him  so  good,"  added  Mr.  Jenkins,  with 
mingled  simplicity  and  fervour ;  and  it  was 
to  the  credit  of  Mrs.  Devenish  and  her  sister 
that  thev  listened  to  these  assurances  with 
edifying  gravity. 

"  And  Miss  Glibb,  now,"  said  Mrs.  Devenish. 
"  1  hope  Miss  Glibb  is  not  going  to  try  to 
sing  everybody  else  down  with  her  '  Tra-la-la,' 
or  pull  faces  at  people  among  the  audience  ? " 

"Or  pinch  Miss  Gibson  during  the  choruses." 

"She  has  been  specially  warned,"  replied 
Mr.  Jenkins  with  impressive  earnestness.  "  I 
think  we  may  feel  perfectly  safe  on  these 
all-important  points." 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Johnstone  listened  with  a 
gently  amused  smile,  and  an  ever-growing 
admiration  of  his  cousin  Constantia  in  the 
role  of  Vicar's  wife.  Indeed,  Constantia  was 
one  of  those  capable  women  who  would  have 
filled  any  position  well,  adajDting  herself  per- 
fectly to  circumstances,  and  being  helpful  iu 
the  best  way  possible. 
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There  was  a  wonderful  tranquillity  about 
this  artist-cousin  of  hers,  which  had  its  own 
powerful  attraction,  a  sort  of  charm  such  as 
is  to  be  found  in  a  calm,  translucent  pool 
in  a  wood — a  pool  so  still  and  bright  that 
it  is  full  of  delicate  gently-stirring  reflections 
of  tree  and  cloud  and  far-off  deep  blue  sky. 
You  are  tempted  to  gaze  and  gaze,  you 
remember  the  place  afterwards,  and  recall 
the  trillinsf  sons;  of  a  bird  on  the  branch  of 
a  tree  that  had  its  counterpart  in  the  mirror 
below.  So  with  Claud  (we  will  call  him 
Claud  for  short).  You  called  to  mind,  in 
spite  of  yourself,  inflexions  of  voice,  little 
gestures,  kindly  words ;  if  you  were  one  of 
the  sad  and  sorrowful  ones  of  this  world, 
tender  sympathy  and  delicate  sweet  comfort, 
conveyed  to  you  more  by  look  and  tone 
than  by  actual  word  or  deed.  Emotional 
natures,  full  of  sensitive  vibrations  and 
happy  suggestion,  are  apt  to  attract  others 
in  this  wav,  as  the  warm  amber  attracts 
the  atoms  that  come  near  it;  and  yet  such 
natures,    beautiful    as    they    are,    are    often 
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shallow,  unstable,   unsatisfying  in  the  long- 
run. 

Mr.  Jenkins,  heavily  built,  broad-featured, 
honest,  simple,  and  true  in  every  thought 
and  action  of  his  life,  looked  across  at  the 
striking  figure  and  the  mobile  face  of  Mrs. 
Devenish's  cousin,  and  the  sight  pleased 
him  mightily.  He  was  worth  fifty,  twice 
told,  of  the  other  man,  and  yet  he  felt 
diffident  and  shy,  as  one  in  the  presence  of 
a  superior  being. 

Mrs.  Sylvester  hastened  to  make  the  men 
known  to  each  other. 

"  My  cousin,  Mr.  —  er  —  Johnstone ;  the 
Keverend  Mr.  Jenkins,"  she  said,  with  a 
charming  wave  of  a  pale  chestnut-coloured 
glove ;  and  Mr.  Jenkins  was  disappointed. 

The  brilliant  personage  before  him  did  not 
appear  to  fit  into  his  name.  Besides,  the 
Vicar's  wife  was  known  to  be  an  aristo- 
cratically connected  woman,  and  the  name 
of  Johnstone,  though  eminently  respectable, 
hardly  bore  out  that  idea.  There  were  some 
people  of  the  name  of  Johnstone  lately  come 

VOL.  ni.  D 
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to  settle  near  Eiversdale ;  people  with  mills 
of  some  sort,  that  manufactured  some  doubt- 
less very  useful  article  of  everyday  con- 
sumption ;  people  who  wanted  to  sink  the 
said  mills  and  edge  into  the  county,  and  who, 
by  dint  of  talking  big  and  scattering  money 
as  the  sow^er  scatters  grain,  were  really  get- 
ting the  end  of  their  longr  noses  in  amono^ 
a  certain  set.  County  society  had  in  that 
day  already  begun  to  show  breaches  in  the 
wall,  though  scarcely  the  fearful  gaps  through 
wdiich  all  manner  of  wild-fowl  flutter  and 
strut  nowadays ;  and  Mr.  Jenkins  thought 
it  natural  enough  that  the  millowmer  and 
his  belongings  should  do  their  best  to  skip 
throuo-h  the  fence,  but  he  could  not  ima^rine 
any  relatives  of  Mrs.  Sylvester  and  her 
sister  having;  links  wath  the  new-comers  in 
question. 

Perhaps  his  thoughts  were  writ  large 
upon  his  innocent  face,  for  Mrs.  Devenish 
said,  not  without  some  slight  accession  of 
colour,  '*Mr.  Johnstone  has  nothing;  to  do 
with  those  new  people  at  The  Grange,  Mr. 
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Jenkins,  not  in  any  way ;  lie  comes  from — 
from  a  great  distance." 

"  From  the  world's  end,  in  fact,"  said 
the  stranger,  ''for  he  has  been  yachting  in 
the  Archipelago.  However,  he  is  very  glad 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Jenkins." 

There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that 
Mr.  Jenkins  was  enjoying  himself  immensely. 
He  felt  that  tea  with  Wilkinson  and  a  Ions; 
smoke  afterwards  was  the  very  least  that 
could  permit  of  him  subsequently  doing 
justice  to  the  occasion  and  all  its  interest- 
ing details,  but  being  innately  a  gentleman, 
though  perhaps  lacking  in  some  desirable 
outward  polish,  he  also  felt  that  he  must 
tear  himself  away. 

"When  he  had  departed,  Mrs.  Devenish 
spoke  seriously  and  in  an  undertone  to  her 
young  cousin,  the  while  Mrs.  Sylvester 
listened  intently,  even  grasping  the  rail  of 
the  phaeton  hard  and  fast  in  her  evident 
excitement  and  anxiety. 

''  Claud,  have  you  been  doing  anything 
— anything  serious,  I  mean — seeing  to  busi- 
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DGSS  matters — since  you  returned  from  your 
cruise  in  Captain  De  la  Cour's  yacht  ? " 

"Since  I  returned!  Why,  my  dear  coz, 
I  have  hardly  yet  realised  that  my  foot  is 
on  my  native  heath,  and  my  name " 

He  stopped,  laughing — a  laugh  that  lit  up 
his  eyes  as  well  as  his  mouth,  and  gave  a 
dazzling:  brio;htness  to  his  whole  face. 

"  Your  name  is — Mr.  Johnstone,"  said  the 
Vicar's  wife. 

Mrs.  Sylvester  sighed,  and  then  bit  her 
lip. 

"You  are  going  to  scold  me,  Cousin  Ada; 
I  know  the  signs,"  said  Claud,  turning  to 
her  quickly.  "  But  stay,  I  have  something 
to  show  you  that  will  plead  for  me." 

And  he  was  gone,  to  be  replaced  by  Mrs. 
Moneypenny,  in  a  flutter  and  a  new  cap, 
which  slie  had  had  just  time  to  slip  on. 

"  Such  a  nice  gentleman,"  she  said,  making 
an  elaborate  curtsey  to  the  ladies,  "and 
real  quality  and  no  mistake,  as  I  said  to 
Solomon  Gables  not  an  hour  after  he  come 
in  the  house;   and   comfortable  I  hope  and 
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trust  we've  made  liim,  though  we  knew 
not  he  was  a  friend  of  those  so  highly 
prized." 

Mrs.  Moneypenny  spent  a  good  deal  of 
time  in  reading  the  immortal  works  con- 
tained in  the  "  Battle  Library,"  a  select  col- 
lection of  literature  kept  on  three  or  four 
shelves  on  one  side  of  the  local  toyshop, 
and  rather  prided  herself  upon  what  she 
called  the  ''tone"  of  her  conversation. 

Mrs.  Devenish  spoke  of  some  domestic 
business  which  had  been  her  original  reason 
for  calling  at  the  inn,  and  by  the  time  all 
was  said  Mr.  Johnstone  was  back  a2;ain. 

"I  have  to  propose,"  said  he  with  a  gay 
and  debonair  air,  "  that  you  two  dear  ladies 
will  be  good  enough  to  come  up  to  Mrs. 
Moneypenny's  most  delightful  little  chamber 
on  the  wall,  and  look  at  my  poor  effort." 

"A  sketch?"  said  Mrs.  Devenish.  "Oh, 
that  will  be  delio-htful !  " 

o 

Both  the  ladies  had  seen  many  specimens 
of  Mr.  Johnstone's  skill,  but  exclamations  of 
delight    and    surprise    broke   from    them    as 
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they  looked  at  the  pictured  beauty  of  Eivers- 
dale  Church. 

"  Why,  Claud,"  said  Mrs.  Devenish,  "  you 
must  have  been  electrical  when  you  did 
that !  Some  magic  must  have  touched  your 
brush.     Why,  it  has  been  dipped  in  light ! " 

*'Ye3,"  he  said,  a  dreamy  look  in  his 
azure  eyes.  "  I  was  inspired — *  fey,'  as  the 
Scotch  have  it." 

Mrs.  Sylvester  looked  sharply  at  her  young 
cousin — not,  in  reality,  many  years  younger 
than  herself,  and  yet  so  young  for  his  years ; 
such  a  heedless,  inconsequent  fellow,  drifting, 
drifting,  always  drifting,  somewhere  or  some- 
whither ! 

"  Is  there  some  new  *  inspiration  '  on  hand 
just  now  ? "  she  said,  "  some  new  fount  of 
light  and  beauty?  Let  me  see,  who  was 
the  last  ? " 

"  Do  not,  do  not  tear  open  the  old  wounds, 
Cousin  Ada,"  he  answered  laughing.  "  Seri- 
ously, I  am  glad  you  like  my  sketch  so 
much.  It  certainly  strikes  me  as  good ;  the 
water  under  the  willows ". 
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"  You  have  imprisoned  the  sunshine  iu 
its  ripples,"  said  Mrs.  Sylvester. 

''You  dear  ^Yoman  ! "  said  Claud,  his  voice 
a  caress ;  "or  I  should  say,  you  two  dear 
women !  There  are  none  to  compare  to  you 
for  sweet  true  thoughts  and  perfect  culture. 
I  have  said  so  ao;ain  and  ao^ain." 

"  None  ? "  said  Mrs.  Sylvester,  archly  raising 
her  dark,  delicately  pencilled  eyebrows. 

"No,  none — in  that  way,"  he  replied. 

She  bent  low  over  the  picture,  but  it  may 
be  questioned  if  she  saw  it  very  clearly. 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Devenish,  ''  we  must  go. 
I  have  all  sorts  of  things  to  see  to." 

"  Of  course  you  have,"  answered  Claud 
gaily.  '^Noblesse  oblige,  and  we  all  know 
what  it  is  to  be  a  vicar's  wife.  By  the  way, 
how  is  Devenish  ?  Is  he  digging  among 
Greek  roots  or  elegantly  entangled  in  elegiacs, 
or  still  busy  designing  a  new  cricket  pavilion 
for  the  village-club,  as  he  was  last  time  I 
heard  of  him  1 " 

"  Claud,"  said  Mrs.  Devenish  with  dignity, 
hardly  approving  of  this  casual  mention  of 
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her  Vicar  by  liis  surname,  and  yet  not  quite 
seeing  her  way  to  reprove  it  in  a  relative, 
■**  you  must  not  call  Kiversdale  a  '  village ; ' 
the  people  will  never  forgive  you ;  aud,  by 
the  way,  have  you  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  Batt  and  the  Poet  ?  Have  you  been 
to  the  museum  and  seen " 

*'  I  have  been  to  the  museum  two  or  three 
times,''  said  Claud,  interrupting  her;  "and 
I  find  the  local  erods  most  interesting;." 

"  There  is  a  goddess,  too,  to  be  seen  there ; 
but  doubtless  you  have  already  found  that 
out  1 "  said  Mrs.  Sylvester. 

"  Ah  !  you  mean  the  young  Spanish  girl  ? " 

"  Yes ;  is  she  not  wonderful  ?  " 

''For  such  a  place  as  this,  yes." 

*'  For  any  place,"  said  Mrs.  Devenish.  *'  I 
can  assure  you  Dalrymple  thinks  most  highly 
of  her." 

"  Of  course  that  settles  the  question,"  said 
Mr.  Johnstone  gravely  ;  "  and  Miss  Delano — 
is  it  not  ? — is  canonised  at  once." 

"  You  should  hear  her  play  on  the  man- 
doline." 
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"  You  should  hear  her  sin 2^." 

"  You  should  see  the  embroidered  flowers 
that  she  can  do ;  they  are  like  nature  itself ; 
they  look  as  though  they  had  been  dropped 
upon  the  muslin  by  some  careless  hand." 

"  But,  cousin,  how  comes  this  vara  avis 
in  Riversdale?  How  came  she  to  be  the 
custodian  of  the  museum  ?  She  looks  as 
though  the  blood  of  all  the  hidalgos  of  Spain 
ran  in  her  veins," 

Mrs,  Sylvester  looked  curiously  at  the 
speaker. 

"  Claud,  have  you  been  sentimentalising 
to  this  girll  Have  you  been  doing  what 
you  always  do,  playing  at  love  ? " 

She  seemed  to  speak  almost  more  earnestly 
than  the  occasion  demanded ;  but  not  one 
passing  look  of  guilt  came  over  the  face  of 
the  man  she  questioned,  and  he  calmly 
ignored  her  suggestion. 

'*Tell  me,"  he  said,  *'is  there  any  story 
connected  with  these  two  women — mother 
and  daughter  ? " 

Both  the  women  blushed  slightly. 
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"  They  were  elected  by  the  committee  from 
among  many  candidates,  I  helieve,"  said  ^Irs. 
Devenish  ;  "  and  they  have  always  behaved 
perfectly." 

''I  will  ask  Devenish,"  thought  Mr.  John- 
stone; "there  is  something  they  do  not  like 
to  tell  me." 

What  he  said  aloud  was  this — 

"  Couldn't  we  arrancre  a  little  music  one 
afternoon  while  I  am  here  ?  There  is  no  one 
who  plays  my  accompaniments  like  you  do, 
Ada." 

"  Have  you  got  your  violin  with  you  ? " 
said  Mrs.  Devenish. 

"  You  mi^^ht  as  well  ask  me  if  I  had 
brought  my  soul,"  said  Claud. 

"  I  sometimes  doubt  your  possessing  one." 

"For  the  wife  of  an  orthodox  clergyman 
I  consider  that  a  very  improper  remark." 

Then  they  turned  to  the  subject  of  the 
music. 

"  Let  it  be  the  day  after  to-morrow,  at  my 
house,"  said  Mrs.  Sylvester,  ''and  I  will  get 
Estelle  to  come  and  brine:  her  mandoline — 
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that  is,  if  you  will  promise  not  to  flirt  with 
her,  Claud." 

"  I  think  I  may  promise  very  safely," 
replied  her  cousin ;  "  she  does  not  look  a 
flirtable  kind  of  person  at  all,  quite  too  much 
in  earnest,  and  takin^^  life  altog-ether  too 
seriously  for  that ;  besides,  I  should  be  afraid 
of  the  black  eyes  of  madame  la  mere.'' 

^' Also,"  said  the  Yicar's  wife,  ''  I  fancy  you 
have  been  forestalled.  I  imagine  I  espy  a 
romance,  in  the  initial  stage  as  yet." 

"  Oh,  you  women,  you  women  !  you  are  all 
match-makers  at  heart  1 "  said  Mr.  Johnstone, 
shaking  his  shapely  head. 

Then  they  all  went  downstairs,  and  he 
handed  the  ladies  into  their  carriage ;  the 
diminutive  and  perfectly  caparisoned  tiger 
who  had  his  abiding-place  in  the  small  seat 
behind  taking  mental  notes  as  to  the  splendid 
appearance  and  manners  of  the  stranger. 

•  ••••• 

The  little  musical  gathering  was  past  and 
gone.  It  had  been  a  complete  success,  every 
one  agreed  in  that. 
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To  Estelle — what  had  it  been  to  Estelle  ? 

The  first  breath  of  a  new  life,  a  phantasy 
bewilderino:  and  divine.  She  had  been  con- 
scions  of  an  inward  perturbation  of  spirit,  a 
perturbation  subtly  swxet,  though  painful  in 
its  newness. 

She  had  been  glad  to  meet  her  good  friend 
the  Doctor  amonn;  the  rest :  o-lad  to  meet  his 
eyes,  so  kindly  grave.  She  had  found  support 
and  comfort  in  his  presence,  in  his  nearness 
when  it  came  to  her  turn  to  sing;  iu  the  touch 
of  his  hand  as  he  took  the  mandoline  from 
her  knee  and  laid  it  gently  dowm.  And  she 
sang  with  a  new  voice — a  voice  that  startled 
herself  as  well  as  her  hearers. 

Mad  fond  hopes  upraised  expectant  faces 
before  Kobert  Dale's  *^  mind's  eye "  as  he 
listened. 

AVas  she  learning  to  love  him,  this  sweet 
princess  at  whose  feet  he  longed  to  lie  r  Was 
it  awakening  passion  in  that  pure  young  heart 
that  gave  such  a  thrill  to  her  voice,  such 
dreamy  softness  to  her  gentle  eyes  ?  Had 
she  read  his  heart  better  than  he  had  imag^ined  ? 
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Was  the  world  going  to  be  made  all  beauti- 
ful for  him  by  the  sunshine  of  her  smile  and 
the  glow  of  the  love-light  in  her  eyes  ?  But 
Estelle  did  not  only  sing — she  listened. 

Listened  to  the  kinsr  of  all  instruments  of 
music,  the  vox  liumana  of  the  violin,  touched 
by  a  hand  mighty  indeed  in  cunning. 

The  wild  rhapsodies  of  Eaff,  the  magic 
harmonies  of  Spohr,  these  things  were  revela- 
tions to  Estelle.  If  Jenkins  and  Wilkinson 
were  drawn  across  the  long  drawing-room  by 
the  spell  of  Mr.  Johnstone's  playing,  like  two 
bits  of  metal  attracted  by  a  magnet,  and 
listened,  the  former  with  his  mouth  open,  the 
latter  \Yith  his  eyes  shut,  to  what  appeared  to 
them  the  music  of  the  heavenly  spheres,  what 
must  that  melody  have  meant  to  the  young 
girl  whose  southern  blood  and  highly  strung 
mafrnetic  nature  throbbed  and  thrilled  to  each 
quivering  note — each  note  that  was  like  the 
cry  of  a  human  soul  ? 

Mrs.  Sylvester  never  took  her  eyes  off  the 
player,  and  the  bright  tears  gathered  as  she 
listened.     The    Vicar   wished   that   he    could 
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write   a    verse    as    perfect    in    rhythm   and 
harmony. 

"  Can  I  now  go  home  ?  "  said  Estelle  softly 
to  Mrs.  Devenish. 

The  last  vibrating  note  had  died  away. 
Mr.  Johnstone,  putting  his  bright  hair  away 
from  his  damp  forehead,  had  declared  himself 
tired. 

Estelle  did  not  wish  to  hear  any  more  music 
that  nif^ht. 

The  supreme  is  best  left  in  the  grandeur  of 
isolation. 

She  was  a  little  sad  also. 

This  Mr.  Johnstone,  this  painter  who  had 
come  to  paint  the  pretty  places  of  Eiversdale, 
he  had  been  very  kind  and  gentle-spoken  when 
he  visited  the  museum.  He  had  talked  to 
her  of  many  things,  to  her  and  to  "  mamam," 
but  now  he  seemed  to  see  her  but  a  little  ;  he 
spoke  but  few  words. 

That  is,  to  her. 

To  those  lovely  ladies  he  was  of  the  kindest, 
and  full  of  many  pleasant  sayings. 

He  was  so  like — so  like  the  poet  who  had 
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died  with  no  heart  to  mourn  for  him  ;  but  yet 
— but  yet  the  poet  would  have  been  kinder ! 
At  least  so  thought  Estelle. 

Even  Dr.  Dale  was  more  kind  than  this 
stranger  who  made  the  violin  speak  like  a 
living  creature — even  Dr.  Dale. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Johnstone  sauntered  home 
through  the  quiet  moonlit  night,  violin-case 
in  hand.  In  his  room,  however,  he  opened 
the  case,  and  took  out  the  living  soul  within, 
touched  the  strings  pizzicato,  and  an  exquisite 
melody  uprose. 

It  was  the  opening  chords  of  ''La  Belle 
Nuit."  Then,  as  he  laid  the  instrument  down 
and  struck  a  match  to  light  his  cigarette,  he 
breathed,  rather  than  said  the  words,  ''  Poor 
little  girl ! " 


CHAPTEE  III. 


"the    EVANGELINE." 


How  did  it  all  come  about  ?  'When  and 
where  ?  Love,  that  laughs  at  bolts  and 
bars — Love,  that  '^  will  find  out  the  way  " 
— alone  knew  ! 

One  would  have  imagined  that  no  two 
people  could  possibly  have  been  placed  in 
circumstances  of  greater  difficulty,  or  found 
thino^s  in  <]:eneral  more  as^ainst  them,  than 
Mr.  Johnstone,  staying  at  the  Battle  Inn, 
and  Estelle  Delano,  assistant  custodian  at 
the  Battle  Museum. 

And  yet 

Those  two  words  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  artist  stayed  on  and  on  ;  spent  much 
of  his  time  with  his  cousins  Mrs.  Devcnish 
and  Mrs.  Sylvester ;  introduced  by  them, 
became  very  popular  with  some  of  the  nicest 
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people  in  the  county ;  and  there  was  no 
scandal  iu  Eiversdale,  no  hints,  no  innuendoes 
as  to  there  being  any  reserve  side  to  this 
pleasant  and  very  "suitable"  picture. 

Mrs.  Smithers  did  not  snort ;  Mrs.  Pon- 
sonby-Cobb  made  no  round  of  calls  in  her 
best  bonnet  to  sow  broadcast  the  poison  of 
asps,  previously  secreted  under  her  tongue 
for  the  purpose  ;  Miss  Beeswing  neither  shook 
her  ghastly  old  head  nor  yet  turned  up  her 
gooseberry  eyes ;  nor  yet  did  the  fair  Bunsby 
meekly  and  droopingly  mourn  over  the 
degeneracy  of  (unsanctified)  human  nature, 
enjoying  a  bit  of  gossip  as  well  as  the  rest, 
but  trembling  in  her  shoes  to  think  wdiat 
the  Vicar  would  say  if  the  strife  of  tongues 
reached  his  ears.  Lulled  into  a  false  security, 
sleeping  as  it  were  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice, 
these  hunters  and  trackers-down  of  scandal 
went  on  their  way  in  unsuspicious  peace  and 
guileless  joy. 

What  if  they  did  hear  that  Madame 
Delano's  daug-hter  was  sittino;  to  Mr.  John- 
stone  for  a   study  of  Evangeline  ?      Artists 
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of  course  took  anybody  that  clianced  to  suit 
their  fancy  for  a  model,  and  Evangeline 
was  a  most  properly  conducted  young  person. 
It  wasn't  as  if  she  had  been  a  nymph  or 
a  naiad,  or  any  of  that  species  of  ill-conducted 
young  woman ;  and  Madame  Delano  was 
always  present.  Then  Mr.  Johnstone  was 
the  Vicar's  Avife's  cousin,  and  there  was  no 
denying  that  Miss  Delano  had  a  certain 
share  of  good  looks,  though  of  a  peculiar 
kind.  Miss  Delano  was  a  foreigner,  Evan- 
geline was  a  foreigner ;  the  thing  seemed 
natural  and  suitable  enough ;  besides,  there 
were  other  fish  to  fry  just  then,  the  matri- 
monial quarrels  of  a  couple  with  whom  this 
story  has  nothing  to  do  absorbing  much 
time  and  attention.  Mrs.  Sylvester  was  ill, 
a  rare  thing  for  her,  and  consequently  a 
worry  for  Mrs.  Devenish,  who  spent  much 
time  at  Eosedale.  Hence  the  musical  after- 
noons had  for  the  time  being  come  to  an 
end,  and  the  sittincrs  for  the  "  study "  of 
Evangeline  took  their  place — after  hours,  that 
is,  when  the   museum  doors  were  closed  for 
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the  day,  and  Simon  Budd,  after  locking  every- 
thing up  with  the  most  assiduous  care,  re- 
joined his  brother  bedesmen.  This  was  always 
at  *'  four  of  the  clock,"  and  to  this  hour  did 
one  impatient  heart  at  all  events  look  forward 
as  to  the  dawning  of  the  day,  since  for  her  the 
true  day  was  then  born ;  beforehand  ;  all  the 
rest  w^as  waiting — afterwards  all  was  memory. 

Estelle  was  leading  a  charmed  life,  living 
in  an  enchanted  world.  No  wonder  that  the 
rapt  and  tender  look  upon  her  guileless  face 
made  her  an  ideal  Evangeline. 

Mr.  Johnstone  would  read  a  few  lines  of 
the  poem  before  the  sitting  began,  to  aid 
her,  as  he  said,  in  gathering  about  her  the 
ideal  atmosphere.  His  reading  was  simply 
perfect,  his  voice  soft,  melodious,  and  clear 
as  running  water,  and  the  girl  listened  with 
all  her  soul  in  her  ears. 

"Half-way  down  to    the    shore,   Evangeline  waited   in 

silence, 
Not  overcome  with  grief,  but  strong  in  the   hour  of 

affliction — 
Calmly  and  sadly  waited  until  the  procession  approached 

her, 
And  she  beheld  the  face  of  Gabriel,  pale  with  emotion ; 
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Tears  then  filled  her  eyes,  and  eagerly  running  to  meet 

him, 
Clasped  she  his  hands,  and  laid  her  head  on  his  shoulder. 
'  Gabriel,  be  of  good  cheer,  for  if  we  love  one  another, 
Nothing  in  truth   can   harm   us,   whatever  mischances 

may  happen.' " 

"  It  is  like  music,"  said  Estelle. 

In  the  deep  embrasure  of  the  casement- 
window  Madame  Delano  w^as  nodding  over 
her  tambour  frame.  The  museum  doors 
closed  at  four  of  the  afternoon,  and  between 
four  and  five  is  a  drowsy  hour  for  those  who 
have  passed  the  meridian  of  life  ;  and,  oh  ! 
how  men  and  women  forget  the  days  and 
dangers  of  their  own  youth  ! 

"  For  if  we  love  one  another. 
Nothing  in  truth   can   harm   us,   whatever   mischances 
may  happen," 

read  Claud  again  in  his  melodious  monotone. 

But  he  did  not  follow  the  lines  in  the 
book ;  he  knew  them  oflf  by  heart  by  this 
time ;  he  looked  at  the  model  who  was  posing 
as  the  Maiden  of  Grand  Pre ;  looked  full 
into  the  limpid  hazel  of  her  eyes ;  looked  full 
at    the    delicate    lips    that    trembled,    as    a 
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butterfly's  wings  tremble  in  the  glow  of 
the  sunshine,  beneath  his  gaze.  Then,  after 
a  hasty  glance  at  the  nodding  figure  by 
the  casement,  he  laid  down  his  palette  and 
took  a  step  forward,  holding  out  his  hand. 
Estelle's  warm,  lithe  fingers  fluttered  to  that 
resting-place,  were  close  imprisoned,  held 
against  his  breast,  and  then — Estelle  never 
knew  quite  what  then ;  but  all  the  woman 
in  her  thrilled  into  life  in  a  moment  beneath 
the  touch  of  his  lips  on  hers. 

"  Sweetheart  I  "  he  said  ;  "  little  sweet- 
heart ! " 

She  drew  back  hurriedly,  passion-pale,  yet 
with  a  radiant  light  in  her  eyes. 

She  stood  there,  with  her  hands,  loosely 
clasped,  falling  against  her  gown,  hardly 
seeming  to  breathe,  like  one  dreaming  a 
dream  of  joy  from  which  they  fear  to 
wake. 

"You  are  perfect — absolutely  perfect  like 
that!"  said  the  artist  under  his  breath.  His 
cheeks  flushed,  his  hand  trembled  as  he 
grasped  the  brush. 
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Had  he  not  been  the  Pygmalion  to  call  the 
lovely  breathing  statue  before  him  into  life  ? 

And  the  picture  grew — grew  in  a  silence 
that  throbbed  and  pulsated  with  passion ; 
grew  like  an  "inspiration,"  for  Mr.  John- 
stone was  decidedly  "fey"  by  this  time,  and 
worked  with  feverish  zest. 

At  last  he  began  to  recite  from  memory, 
his  voice  so  soft  and  low  that  it  might  well 
have  lulled  Madame  Delano  to  a  deeper 
slumber. 

"Fair  was    she    to    behold,  this    maiden    of    seventeen 

summers  ; 
Black  were  her  eyes   as  the  berry  that  grows  on  the 

thorn  by  the  wayside  ; 
Black,  yet  how  softly  they  gleamed  beneath  the  brown 

shade  of  her  tresses. 
Sweet  was  her  breath  as  the  breath  of  kine  that  feed  in 

the  meadows." 

The  whole  figure  of  Evangeline  was  now 
being  sketched  in,  and  very  fair  was  the 
counterfeit  presentment  of  Estelle — 

"  With  her  chaplet  of  beads  and  her  missal, 
Wearing  her  Norman  cap  and  her  kirtle  of  blue,  and  the 

earrings 
Brought  in  the  olden  time  from  prance." 
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Madame  Delano,  waking  with  a  sigh,  and  a 
droll  outward  o:esture  of  the  hands,  straio^ht- 
way  began  to  rave  about  the  beauty  of  it  all. 
In  that  dress  Estelle  had  a  great  look  of  the 
Spanish  donnatillas  you  might  see  in  other 
far-away  lands — in  Gibraltar,  par  exemple — 
not  quite  the  same,  of  course,  because  where 
was  the  mantilla?  but  still,  with  a  look.  It 
w^as  a  hioh  delio^ht  to  Madame  Delano  to 
speak  in  French  with  this  Mr.  Johnstone ; 
he  was  so  quick,  so  fluent,  and,  truth  to  tell, 
spoke  the  language  of  Paris  with  a  purer 
accent  than  her  own.  Estelle,  too,  loved  to 
chatter  with  them,  but  not  to-day.  She  was 
glad  to  get  away,  to  be  alone  with  the  joy 
that  ran  riot  in  her  heart,  as  with  some 
beautiful  presence.  Her  pretty  pastime,  her 
devotion  to  the  poet,  the  dream-life  of 
the  past,  it  had  all  taken  to  itself  the  garb 
of  reality.  She  was  amazed  at  her  own 
happiness — a  happiness  that  trembled  and 
vibrated  through  her  whole  being,  like  the 
tremulous,  sustained  note  of  a  violin.  So 
guileless  and  terribly  in  earnest  was  this  girl, 
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that  she  felt  herself  consecrated  and  set  apart 
from  all  the  rest  of  the  world  by  her  lovers 
kiss.  She  was  not  only  Estelle  now,  not  only 
mammam'  little  girl,  but  almost  the  wife  (oh, 
sacred  and  holy  name !)  of  a  man  whose 
equal  the  world  did  not  hold.  She  must  carry 
her  head  very  high ;  she  must  watch  herself 
and  train  herself  to  be  worthy  of  the  high 
honour  that  Heaven  and  Fate  had  conferred 
upon  her.  What  had  she  done — who  was  she 
that  she  should  be  so  blessed  ? 

She  sat  at  the  window  of  her  little  room, 
watching  the  gleam  of  light  upon  the  river, 
listening!:  to  the  twitterino;  of  the  swallows,  that 
seemed  to  speak  to  her  in  quite  a  different 
language  to  what  they  once  had  done. 

Words — sweet  and  precious  words — rose  to 
her  lips ;  words  that  he  had  uttered  with 
looks  and  tones  that  told  her  he  felt  them  to 
contain  the  story  of  their  own  two  hearts  : 
"  Be  of  good  cheer,  for  if  we  love  one  another, 
nothinor  in  truth  can  harm  us."     Nothinof ! 

o  o 

To  her  their  love  was  a  holy  sanctuary 
wherein    angels    sang,    and    where    brooded 
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safety  and  peace  and  joy.  It  was  the  idyll 
of  the  little  greystone  house  beyond  the 
fortress  over  ao;ain.  The  child's  feet  were 
starting  to  tread  in  the  pathway  along  whicli 
her  mother  had  passed  before  her.  Surely  an 
angel  might  have  envied  Estelle  her  happiness 
at  this  period  of  her  young  life  !  It  was  so 
pure,  so  undefiled,  so  guileless ;  she  believed 
in  the  absolute  truth  of  others,  as  in  her  own. 
She  had  no  doubts  or  fears  ;  if  any  one  had 
hinted  to  her  the  possible  necessity  for  either, 
she  would  have  flouted  the  suo^o^estion  as  a 
base  treachery  to  the  god  of  her  idolatry.  If 
the  paradise  she  dwelt  in  were  in  truth  but 
a  fool's  paradise,  still  it  was  an  Eden  glorious 
and  beautiful,  "a  very  pleasant  place  where 
birds  of  joy  continually  did  sing."  As  the 
sudden  sunlio-ht  touchino;  a  bare  and  barren 
landscape  will  yet  bring  out  some  points  of 
beauty,  some  mellow  tints  of  shrub  or  mossy 
stone,  so  all  the  dull  routine  of  everyday  life 
was  now  brio^htened  and  made  beautiful  for 
Estelle.  She  looked  back  and  wondered  how 
she    could   have  felt   so  weary  in  the  past. 
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When  fussy  old  people,  or  would-be  sharp 
and  impertinent  young  ones,  asked  a  dozen 
senseless  questions,  determined  to  get  their 
money's  worth  in  information  if  in  nothing 
else,  she  never  lost  her  patience.  She  ex- 
plained and  explained  the  same  thing  over 
and  over  again,  so  that  one  old  gentleman, 
growing  enthusiastic  and  a  trifle  familiar, 
called  her  a  *'  bonnie  lassie,"  and  said  he 
wished  they  had  some  like  her  in  his  own 
country,  which  was  indisputably  north  of  the 
Tweed.  All  restlessness  had  droj^ped  away 
from  her  like  a  discarded  o-arment.  Little 
worries  that  brought  a  tiny  fold  between 
Madame's  level  brows  could  not  touch  her. 

*'Ah!  mamma,"  she  would  say,  "do  not 
mind  such  little  things,  for  they  are  nothing. 
See,  I  kiss  you  !  So  we  are  happy  together, 
what  does  all  the  rest  matter  ? " 

But  if  Madame's  eyes  had  been  keen  she 
might  have  noticed  a  blush  on  the  girl's  face 
all  the  same. 

Estelle  was  not  being  quite  candid,  and 
knew  it. 


a 
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Still  how  could  she  say,  "  He  loves  me  ;  I 
shall  one  day  be  his  wife  :  I  have  that  time 
to  think  of,  and  the  thought  is  in  my  heart 
like  a  liorht  that  never  o^oes  out "  ? 

Claud  had  given  ker  no  leave  to  say  these 
tkings.  She  was  puzzled  at  tke  instinct  that 
told  her — told  her  so  vividly — that  she  must 
keep  silence. 

Ah  !  well,  never  mind  I  A  good  thing  would 
keep  and  grow  the  better  ;  and  one  day,  when 
Claud  himself  should  say,  *'  See  how  dear  I 
love  her  :  give  ker  to  me  ;  ske  shall  be  kappy 
by  my  side,"  mammam  would  cry  for  joy,  and 
tkey  two  would  kneel  beside  ker  and  kiss 
ker  kands,  and  ske  would  bless  tkem  tenderly. 
Oh,  the  happy  day  ! 

It  is  difficult  to  put  into  words  tke  exquisite 
emotions  of  a  young  soul  exalted  by  tke  kigkest 
and  noblest  of  passions — a  selfless  and  ungrudg- 
ing love.  Wken  ske  is  speaking,  ker  words 
will  kalt  and  falter,  ckoked  by  the  thoughts 
that  well  up  from  ker  full  keart.  Ske  is  never 
really  absent  from  kim  ske  loves,  for  ske  kears 
and  sees  kim  in  ker  kappy  brooding  fancy, 
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and  thus  he  is  always  near  her.  As  a  lamp 
before  a  shrine,  so  her  love  burns  on  with  steady 
luminous  flame.  She  is  the  priestess  of  this 
shrine,  and  has  secret  ecstasies  and  times  of 
uplifting,  of  which  the  pure  enthusiasm  holds 
more  of  heaven  than  earth. 

With  her  it  is  always  sunrise  ;  for  some  new 
joy  dawns  with  every  passing  hour.  There  is 
a  deep  inward  peace  enfolding  her,  and  upon 
this  she  rests,  as  upon  a  loving  arm  whose 
support  cannot  fail  her.  Thus — impersonally 
— I  am  telling  you  the  story  of  Estelle. 

And  Claud — what  of  him  ? 

A  love-story  is  a  duet,  not  a  solo,  more  or 
less  in  tune.  Sometimes  the  dual  melody  flows 
freely  on ;  sometimes  there  are  jarring  notes 
here  and  there  ;  sometimes  a  cruel  discord  ends 
it  all. 

Claud  had  described  himself  to  his  cousins 
as  a  "  scatterbrain."  Some  one  else  (so  he 
said)  had  described  him  as  "  a  bubble  on  the 
surface  of  society,"  and,  in  a  way,  both  descrip- 
tions were  true. 

What  he  hated  most  was  to  stop  and  think ; 
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indeed,  it  was  a  thing  lie  seldom  did.  He  just 
drifted  with  the  stream.  Dowered  with  talents 
of  such  high  order  that,  either  as  a  musician  or 
a  painter,  he  might  have  made  a  name  and  a 
position,  he  was  yet  a  dabbler  and  an  amateur. 
Debts  beset  him  on  every  side,  since  his  extra- 
vagance was  unbounded,  and  no  powers  could 
induce  him  to  attend  to  business  matters  of 
any  kind. 

He  loved  all  bright  and  pleasant  things — 
all  the  easy-going  sensuous  aspects  of  life. 
He  loved  to  bask  in  the  smiles  of  beautiful 
women,  '*  to  play  at  love-making,"  to  play  the 
role  of  hero  in  a  tender  comedy ;  but  now  and 
again  tragedy  came  of  these  pastimes  of  his. 
A  woman's  heart,  if  not  broken,  was  sore 
wounded  with  a  wound  of  which  the  scar  did 
not  heal.  Be  it  understood  that  the  man 
suffered  over  these  mishaps.  He  grieved  over 
the  ruin  he  had  wrouQ-ht :  but  these  successive 
'^  enthusiasms "  or  ''inspirations,"  as  he  called 
them,  were  the  cream  and  sparkle  of  his  exist- 
ence. Other  men  miojht  find  deliorht  in  coarser 
pleasures  ;  for  him  nothing  that  was  not  pictur- 
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esque  (and  debauchery  can  never  be  that)  had 
any  charm.  It  was  hearts  he  played  with,  not 
reputations.  The  dissection  of  emotions — his 
own  as  well  as  other  people's — was  to  him  as 
the  wine  of  life  ;  and  the  whole  entourage  of 
the  drama  must  be  picturesque,  or  he  w^ould 
none  of  it. 

From  the  hour  in  which  he  had  touched  the 
strings  of  his  violin  to  the  melody  of  ''  Belle 
Nuit  d' Amour,"  he  had  taken  his  place  on  a 
mental  stage  as  the  hero  of  a  summer's  idyll, 
and   of  this   charming  idyll  Estelle  was   the 

heroine. 

Well  might  he  say  as  the  last  chord  vibrated 
into  silence,  "  Poor  little  girl !  "  He  could  weigh 
and  gauge  every  emotion  of  her  guileless  heart 
while  she — why,  surely  no  one  could  be  a 
o-reater  riddle  to  herself  than  was  Estelle  ! 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  during  all 
this  time  Mr.  Johnstone  neglected  his  cousins 
Constantia  and  Ada.  No  sooner  was  the  in- 
disposition of  the  latter  a  thing  of  the  past 
than  he  duly  presented  himself  in  her  pretty 
shaded  drawin.oj-room. 
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She  was  pale  and  languid,  strangely  un- 
like herself,  he  thought,  and  Constantia's 
eyes  were  graver  than  he  liked  to  see  them. 
Claud  had  such  an  innate  shrinking:  from 
anything  disagreeable  that  what  seemed  to 
trench  upon  a  possible  unpleasantness  re- 
pelled him.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who 
are  infinitely  charming,  and  yet,  somehow, 
when  they  are  married,  people  begin  to  be 
sorry  for  the  women  they  have  married. 
They  are  splendid  fair-weather  friends,  but 
if  it  comes  to  illness  and  sufFerino^ — I  mean 
on  the  wife's  part — whew  ! — what  stay  or 
comfort  are  they  then  ? 

Claud  was  very  gentle  and  sympathetic 
in  his  manner  to  Mrs.  Sylvester ;  but  he 
was  thinkinor  how  women  of  a  certain  a^je 
grow  to  look  worn  and  withered  if  they  get 
ill  or  "  fret."  Yet  his  cousin  Ada  was  not 
more  than  two  or  three  years  his  senior. 
True,  he  himself  looked  quite  ridiculously 
young  for  his  eight- and-twenty  years,  and  a 
woman  at  thirty-two  looks  so  much  older 
than  a  man  at  the  same  age,  if  he  has  lived 
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a  clean  and  temperate  life,  and  not  fretted 
himself  about  things,  all  of  which  conditions 
Claud  had  most  faithfully  fulfilled.  He  was 
assiduous  in  placing  a  shaded  candle  (said 
shade  pink  in  tint,  and  giving  a  most  be- 
coming light)  beside  Mrs.  Sylvester,  who 
wished  to  show  him  the  illustrations  of  a 
book  she  had  been  reading.  She  was  much 
pleasanter  to  look  at,  he  thought,  with  that 
pale  rose  reflection  on  the  cheek  that  had 
grown  somewhat  sallow.  In  fact,  becoming 
interested  and  excited  in  the  subject  under 
discussion,  she  really  looked  quite  handsome, 
and  he  was  pleased  when  she  got  up  from 
her  sofa  and  began  to  walk  leisurely  up  and 
down  the  room,  fanning  herself  with  a  great 
cluster  of  deep  scarlet  ostrich  feathers,  tied 
with  a  flowing  ribbon  of  the  same  shade. 
Worn  she  might  look,  faded  she  would  be- 
come in  the  natural  course  of  events,  beimr 
no  longer  in  her  first  3'outh,  but  he  had 
never  seen  a  woman  who  moved  so  gracefully 
as  his  cousin  Ada.  It  was  the  very  poetry 
of  motioiJ,  and  it  gave  him  the  same  pleasure 
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as  listenino;  to  a  sonata  of  Beetlioven's  or  a 
barcarole  of  Spohr's. 

Mrs.  Devenish,  on  parlsli  tliouglits  intent 
— Dahyinple  having  taken  into  liis  head  to 
organise  a  sort  of  literary  debating  society 
among  the  shop  employes  in  Eiversdale,  and 
of  opinion  (in  which  he  was  most  wise)  that 
a  thoroughly  satisfactory  tea  was  the  most 
likely  thiDg  to  render  the  initial  meeting  a 
success — presently  departed. 

The  foreman  in  the  leading  linen-drapery 
establishment  and  the  assistant  of  the  most 
ambitious  bookseller  in  the  towm  were  comino* 
in  that  evening  to  *'  talk  things  over." 

"  You  will  talk  and  they  will  listen,"  said 
Mrs.  Sylvester  laughing,  ''xit  first  they  will 
look  very  uncomfortable  in  their  Sunday- 
coats,  but  you  w^ill  soon  set  them  at  their 
ease,  and  you  will  all  have  a  delightful  time. 
Don't  tell  me,  Connie,"  she  said.  "  You 
know  you  have  done  all  the  talking  all  your 
life." 

"And  done  it  admirably,  too,"  said  Claud, 
"  as  she  does  everything." 

VOL.  HL  F 
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'' Brava^  e  vero,  e  veo^o!"  cried  ^Irs. 
Sylvester,  clapping  her  hands. 

"  I  can  tell  you,  Claud/'  said  Mrs.  Devenish, 
"  it  has  done  Ada  worlds  of  good  seeing  you  ; 
she  is  quite  a  different  creature — quite." 

"You  will  make  me  vain,"  said  Claud, 
W'ith  an  adorably  modest  air,  at  w^hicli  they 
all  laughed,  with  the  keenest  enjoyment  of 
the  irony  of  the  situation. 

Left  alone  with  her  cousin,  the  laughter 
died  out  of  Mrs.  Sylvester's  eyes,  and  she 
looked  long  and  gravely  into  his  face. 

"  Et  jpuis  ?  "  he  said,  passing  his  hand  over 
his  moustache. 

"  Claud,  are  you  being  a  good  boy  ? " 

"  I  am  beiuc:  as  o-ood  as  I  know  how\" 

*'That  is  not  very  much." 

"  Cousin  Ada,  spare  me  any  hard  words 
to-night.  I  have  had  bad  news  fioin  Ver- 
rinder." 

"  Hard  words  ! "  said  Mrs.  Sylvester,  with 
a  bitter  ring  of  pain  in  her  voice.  "  Have  I 
ever  given  you  hard  w^ords,  Claud  ?  " 

"  More   than    any   other  woman   I   know  ; 
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but  I  am  sure  I  Lave  always  deserved  tliem — 
at  least  you  have  believed  that  I  did  so." 

"I  never  meant  to  be  unkind  to  you, 
Claud." 

"Pray  do  not  take  me  au  serieux,  Cousin 
Ada.  I  am  in  a  mood  as  light  as  air  to- 
night, in  spite  of  Verrinder — nay,  in  defiance 
of  that  monster.  I  think  this  Eiversdale 
of  yours  suits  me ;  there  is  an  elasticity 
about  it." 

Mrs.  Sylvester  looked  at  him  keenly  but 
furtively,  taking  advantage  of  being  in  the 
dark  portion  of  the  long  room.  In  his  fair 
and  open  face,  his  placid  good-humour,  there 
was  nothing  that  hinted  at  any  under-cur- 
rent, anything  to  be  kept  back,  anything  that 
would  not  bear  the  full  light  of  day. 

''I  hear  you  have  been  painting  from  the 
life-model  of  late." 

Mrs.  Sylvester  was  playing  with  the  up- 
curled  tips  of  the  feathers  in  her  fan. 

Mr.  Johnstone  stifled  an  infant  yawn — 
managed  to  do  it  gracefully,  too,  which  is 
more  than  most  men  can. 
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"  Yes,  I  have  made  real  solid  progress  witli 
my  great  picture  of  Evangeline,  thanks  to  the 
kindness  of  your  friend  Mdlle.  Estelle.  She  is 
an  admirable  model,  patient  and  receptive." 

'*  Eeceptive  of  what  ?  " 

''Ideas." 

"  Which  you  impart  ? " 

"  No  ;  which  Longfellow  has  imparted  to  a 
charmed  world." 

"  She  is  a  student,  then  ?  " 

"Not  exactly;  but  she  is  quick  and  intel- 
lio-ent,  like  most  foreif2:ners,  and  the  mother 
is  simply  delightful.  By  Jove,  she  must 
have  been  a  beauty  one  of  these  days  !  Does 
any  one  know  who  and  what  the  defunct 
Delano  was  ? " 

"  I  have  never  heard  ;  most  probably  some 
one  quite  common.  You  know  how  superior 
the  women  often  are  among  foreigners." 

"  Yes  ;  I  have  seen  Italian  cfirls  who  miiiht 
have  been — well,  anything  you  please  ;  and 
yet  they  were  only  the  belongings  of  cigar- 
sellers  or  jewellers  of  the  commonest.  It  is 
rather  disillusionising,  I  must  say." 
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His  manner  was  so  absolutely  indifferent 
in  discussino^  Madame  Delano  and  lier  dauo-hter 
that  Mrs.  Sylvester  felt  reassured. 

Like  a  woman,  she  was  foolisli  enough  to 
show  her  hand. 

"  I  am  glad,  Claud,  that  you  have  not 
been  playing  at  love-making  with  my  little 
favourite,  Estelle." 

Then  she  dismissed  the  subject. 

She  stojDped  wdiat  she  called  her  ^'  prowl- 
in^r  around  ; "  she  came  and  sat  close  beside 
him 

"Is  it  very  bad  ? — about  Trevennick,  I 
mean." 

"  Very  ;  almost  the  worst.  He  says  I  shall 
have  to  let  the  Abbey  go." 

"  And  what  are  you  going  to  do  ? " 

"  I  am  going  to  stay  with  the  Deloraine- 
Smiths  at  their  palatial  residence  in  the  North 
Countrie." 

Silence,  during  which  the  ticking  of  an 
ivory-and-gold  timepiece  on  a  bracket  over 
the  mantel  seemed  to  become  abnormally 
loud. 
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Mrs.  Sylvester  would  not  speak  until  she 
bad  her  voice  well  under  command. 

'*  Is  there  no  other  way  ?  " 

He  gave  a  quick  glance  at  her  pale  face,  in 
which  the  dark  eyes  glowed  with  a  strauge  fire. 

"  None,"  he  said  ;  "  and  the  '  way  '  might 
be  worse,  you  know,  Ada.  Of  course,  a  free 
lauce  like  myself  doesn't  particularly  relish 
the  notion  of  getting  into  harness ;  but  I  have 
the  happiest  knack  of  making  the  best  of 
thino[3  and  I  intend  to  do  a  c^ood  deal  of 
yachting." 

''Also  you  will  have  to  give  up  your 
favourite  pastime,  *  playing  at  love.' " 

"Just  so!  However,  it  is  a  pastime  that 
cannot  be  gracefully  carried  on  into  middle 
age,  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  rather 
tired  of  the  roley 

"  Tant  mieux  2^our  les  autres.'' 

Again  he  glanced  at  her  sharply,  but  her 
face  told  nothing,  and  when  Ada  Sylvester 
spoke  in  that  low,  even,  trainant  voice,  it 
meant  that  she  had  done  with  a  subject  and 
put  it  aside  altogether. 
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Witli  the  tact  that  never  deserted  him, 
Claud  rose  to  go. 

''  I  trust  you  will  soon  be  well  enough  to 
come  to  the  museum  and  look  at  my  Ev^ange- 
line,"  he  said  at  parting. 

The  silence  that  reig^ned  when  the  sound  of 
his  footsteps  had  died  away  was  broken  at  last 
by  the  sound  of  a  woman's  bitter  weeping. 
Three  years  back  Claud  had  made  an  "enthu- 
siasm" of  his  cousin  Ada,  had  "played  at 
makiug  love,"  and  she,  a  woman  of  the 
world,  courted,  admired,  surrounded  by  all 
the  fashion  and  culture  of  the  day,  ought  to 
have  been  able  to  rate  at  its  just  value  the 
goods  the  gods  offered  to  her  hand.  But  she 
w^as  a  woman  of  all  w'omen  most  w-omanly. 
A  marriage  entered  into  in  ber  inexperienced 
youth,  of  which  the  fruits  had  been  only 
sorrow  and  (oftentimes)  despair,  was  all  she 
had  known  of  w^hat  love  can  make  of  life. 
Suitors  swarmed  around  the  charminor  widow  ; 
more  than  one  man  had  loved  her  in  the 
deepest  truth ;  but  she  would  have  none 
unless  she  could  have  the  one  her  heart  was 
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set  upon,  her  cousin  Claud;  whos;e  troubles  in 
life — those  troul)les  that  sat  so  lightly  on  his 
boyish  head — she  would  have  asked  nothing 
better  than  to  share  and  make  the  best  of. 

Life  is  full  of  these  unequal  bargains :  on 
the  one  hand  a  blind  devotion,  on  the  other 
a  passing  and  counterfeit  fancy ;  gold  given 
for  dross — the  shining  jewel  for  the  glittering 
bauble  that  is  worse  than  worthless. 

As  Claud  walked  slowly  through  the  gloam- 
ing, that  throbbed  with  the  music  of  the 
weir  by  the  mill,  like  the  vibration  of  a 
string  accompaniment  with  the  "  mute "  on, 
strano:e  thou  oh  ts  arose  and  troubled  him. 
He  was  apt  to  boast  that  he  never  "  took 
to  thinkino- " — that  he  considered  serious 
thouo^ht  a  thill c^  to  be  avoided  bv  any  man 
who  wished  to  make  the  best  of  life ;  and 
yet  these  thoughts  would  not  be  put  aside. 
'Jliev  faced  him  steadilv,  no  matter  how  he 
tried  to  shirk  them. 

"  Plavinc:  at  love."  Yes,  he  had  been 
doin^:  that  all  his  life.  He  had  taken  for 
his  toys  the  hearts  of  women,  never  (let  us 
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do  him  this  much  justice)  meaiiing  to  break 
them,  only  to  play  with  them,  and  then, 
like  a  tired  child,  set  them  down  and  take 
to  fresh  ones. 

Was  it  possible  that  he  was  beginning  to 
repent  of  this  past  of  his  ?  Could  it  be 
that  Ada — his  stately  cousin  Ada,  whom  he 
had  looked  upon  as  a  worldling  like  himself 
— had  been  such  great  friends  with  him  a 
year  or  two  ago  when  they  w^ere  thrown 
together  in  a  big  country-house,  to  her  own 
bitter  cost  ?  Nay,  surely  he  must  be  a 
coxcomb  to  have  such  a  fancy.  And  yet, 
how  her  handsome  haggard  eyes  haunted 
him  with  that  appealing  sadness  in  their 
depths  ! 

"  Tant  mieux  pour  les  autres,'^  what  did 
she  mean  by  that  ? 

True  he  had  sat  at  her  feet,  follow^ed  in 
her  train,  w^ith  delicate  offerings  of  little 
tender  thoughtfulnesses  and  such  like.  Still 
they  were  cousins,  and  she  had  seemed  to 
him  as  a  woman  who  had  an  infinite  charm. 
A    person    it   w^as   always    pleasant   to  listen 
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to  and  to  talk  to — above  all,  to  watch  as 
she  crossed  a  room,  or  "  took  a  fence "  ou 
her  bay  mare  Clytie,  swaying  in  her  saddle 
to  the  motion  like  a  willow  wand  to  the 
breeze. 

But  nothing  more  serious  than  this  courtier- 
like admiration  had  ever  crossed  his  mind. 
He  read  aloud  to  her  as  she  swung:  in  her 
hammock  under  the  chequered  shade  of  the 
cedar  on  the  lawn ;  it  was  hien  entenclu  by 
all  the  house-party  that  he  should  *'  pilot " 
her  wdien  they  follow^ed  the  Blankshire  pack. 
She  had  sat  to  him  as  Cleopatra,  a  wonder- 
ful study,  which,  had  it  ever  been  finished, 
mie^ht  well  have  adorned  the  w^alls  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  But  that  was  all — at  all 
events  to  him. 

Was  it  possible  it  had  been  all  in  all  to 
her  1 

If  so,  he  was  sorry.  She  was  a  grand 
woman.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  lines  upon 
which  he  had  run  his  life  had  hardly  been 
so  successful  as  he  thouiiht.  Of  what  avail 
to   snatch    each    pleasure   from    each   passing 
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Lour  if  you  had  to  come  to  a  bitter  reckon- 
ing at  last  ? 

These  thoughts,  and  others  akin  to  them, 
were  bad  enough ;  but,  indeed,  poor  Claud 
mio^ht  well  have  said  '^  worse  remains  be- 
hind ; "  for  underneath  the  current  of  the 
rest,  like  a  lasting  pain  that  we  try  vainly 
to  ignore,  was  the  thought  of — Estelle. 

Was  it  —  could  it  be  possible  that  he, 
the  trifler,  the  flaneur,  the  knight  of  the 
boudoir,  the  inconsequent,  inconstant  lover 
of  the  many,  had  "  ta'eu  the  infection "  of 
true  love,  and  that  from  a  simple  guileless 
child,  a  caretaker  of  ancient  battle-axes  in  a 
country  town  that  seemed  centuries  behind 
the  world  as  he  knew  and  lived  in  it  ? 

And  yet — and  yet Oh,  the  bitter  pang 

at  his  heart  as  he  thought  of  the  parting  now 
so  near  at  hand  ! 

What  had  he  said  to  his  cousin  Ada  ? 

"  Come  and  see  my  Evangeline."  Was  she 
not  in  truth  his  Evangeline,  that  girl  with 
the  pure  passionate  eyes  and  dreamy  smile  ; 
that  girl  with  all  her  supple  graces  of  form, 
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her  witchery   of   voice,   her   pretty  gestures, 
and  her  fond  and  perfect  trustfulness  ? 

Had  he  won  such  priceless  gifts  only  to 
have  to  cast  them  aside  ?  If  so,  what  would 
his  life  be  without  her  ? 

We  have  all  heard  of  "  the  biter  bit." 

Here  he  was,  wandering  through  the  gently 
stirring  tree-shadows  and  the  fitful  moonshine, 
pain  and  anger  (with  the  whole  w^orld,  himself 
included)  in  his  heart,  and  tears — actual  tears 
of  bitterness  and  reo;ret  risinor  to  blind  him  as 
he  walked. 

Why  should  the  nightingale  sing  her  pas- 
sionate sweet  lament  ?  Whv  should  the  river 
sob  and  murmur  like  the  moan  of  a  grieved 
child  ? 

The  "  spirit  in  his  feet "  is  leading  him 
towards  the  silver  line  that  glints  amid  the 
shadowy  trees  and  fields  pallid  in  the  grey 
light.  He  wanders  on  ;  now  he  is  near  the 
nook  wdiere  the  grass  runs  down  to  the  water's 
edge  and  the  wild-flowers  kiss  the  ripples. 

Hush  !  is  that  a  rabbit  rustling^  throuo-h  the 
underwood  ? 
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No;  it  is  the  frou-frou  of  a  woman's  dress, 
and  a  lithe  figure,  snooded  in  a  soft  black 
shawl,  glides  to  her  lover's  arms,  as  simply 
as  a  young  bird  to  its  mate.  Her  head  seeks 
the  shelter  of  his  breast ;  she  thrills  to  his 
gentle  kisses  that  caress  so  reverently  her 
mouth,  her  eyes,  and  the  dusky  hair  that 
the  shawl  has  fallen  away  from.  No  knight 
could  be  more  reverent  to  his  ^'faire  ladye  of 
hio^h  deo;ree "  than  is  Claud  the  artist  to  his 
Evangeline.  Estelle  trembles  in  his  arms ; 
and  he  bends  his  head,  bared  in  her  honour, 
more  closely  over  her. 

''  What  is  it,  sweetheart  ?  "  he  says. 

"  Claud,  I  am  sad  to-night.     I  am  afraid." 

*^  Afraid,  my  darling  ? " 

"  Afraid  to  tell  yuu  all  that  stays  within 
my  heart — and  beats  and  throbs.'' 

"My  dear  one,  tell  me  ;  my  dear  one,  what 
is  it  that  troubles  you  ?  I  cannot  have  you 
sad." 

"  It  seems  bold  to  say  it,  but  I  will  try. 
I  am  so  happy — well,  you  know  all  the  story, 
do   not  you  ?     But   I  do   not  feel  good   like 
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in  the  clays  that  went  before ;  and — I  want 
you  to  tell  me— whisper ! "  Here  the  poor 
child  stole  her  arm  about  Lis  neck,  and  drew 
his  head  down  close,  close  to  her  own.  "  Will 
it  be  long  before  you  tell  mammam  that  one 
day  I  am  to  be  your  wife  ?  Nay,  you  need 
not  start  and  cry  like  that.  Believe  me  when 
I  say  she  will  make  no  anger  over  it  ;  she 
loves  you  because  you  are  so  kind.  She  said 
— it  was  but  yesterday— that  sometimes  when 
you  smile  you  remind  her  of  my  dearest  father, 
he  W'ho  was  so  beautiful  and  so  brave." 

"  Was  your  father,  then,  a  soldier  ?  " 

"Yes;  an  Eng^lishman  and  a  soldier.  I 
have  seen  his  picture.  He  has  a  grand  red 
coat  and  a  sword  by  his  side,  and  there  is  a 
number  on  the  sha-ko  (that  is  a  hard  w^ord 
to  say,  is  not  it  ?),  a  nine  and  then  a  seven  ; 
but  his  name  I  do  not  know,  nor  can  I  think 
of  him  as  mamma  can,  because  he  died  before 
I  was  born." 

A  nine  and  then  a  seven ! 

So  for  once  scandal,  wagging  its  foul  tongue, 
spoke  the  truth  ! 
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All  oath  had  to  be  smothered  on  Claud's 
lips,  and  he  grew  white,  though  his  eyes 
gleamed.  He  held  Estelle  away  from  him, 
and  spoke  in  a  voice  that  she  had  never  heard 
before. 

"  Listen  to  me,"  he  said.  "  You  must 
never  tell  that  to  any  one.  I  mean  about 
the — the  numbers — the  nine  and  the  seven; 
it  might  vex  your  mother  for  you  to  do  so." 

"  But  to  tell  it  to  you,  that  is  different 
surely — only  to  you  ? " 

Heaven  knows  what  wild  words  Claud 
muttered  to  himself  at  this. 

The  girl's  perfect  trust  in  him  was  madden- 
in  2;,  when  all  the  while  he  knew 

What  did  he  know  ?  That  the  world 
would  be  desolate  indeed  to  him  without 
her.  That  all  the  love  he  had  "played  at" 
in  all  the  years  was  as  nothing  to  the  love 
that  now  throbbed  in  his  heart,  and  made 
his  breath  come  sobbiugly  as  he  drew  her 
close,  close  to  him  a  moment,  and  then  bade 
her  hurry  to  the  house. 

Perhaps  he  was  not  sorry  that  the  beat  of 
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ours  and  the  souud  of  voices  drove  lier  to  the 
shelter  of  her  home. 

What  was  she  ? 

A  waif  and  stray,  a  child  without  a  name, 
the  offspring  of  a  woman's  trust  betrayed — 
a  woman  who,  even  after  all  the  past,  could 
vet  love  on,  and  harbour  no  bitterness  iii 
her  henrt. 

What  was  he  ? 

A  man  who  had  stolen  what  he  knew  he 
could  not  keep,  who  had  taught  a  trusting 
heart  the  lesson  of  love  that  could  "  know  no 
earthly  close." 

For  even  now  it  never  entered  Claud's  mind 
to  cast  all  prudence  and  worldly  wisdom  to 
the  winds,  and  make  Estelle  his  wife.  Yet 
he  could  say  to  himself  as  he  hurried  home — 

"  Claud,  you  may  not  have  meant  it,  but 
you  have  been  a  damned  villain  ! " 

He  was   so    sore  at    heart    that    even   the 

gleam   of  light    in  the    little   porch-room  at 

the    inn    seemed    a  friendlv   and    comfortiuir 

sio[ht.      He  longed  to  find   himself  alone   in 
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the  privacy  of  his  own  room,  to  fight  it  out 
with  these  new  and  terrible  troubles.  He 
had  his  foot  on  the  step  of  the  porch,  and 
had  just  acknowledged  the  salute  of  Solomon 
Gables,  when  an  elderly  soldierly-looking  man 
stopped  short  on  his  way  out,  raised  his  hat, 
and  said  with  much  cordiality — 

"Lord  St.  lies!  I  am  very  glad  to  meet 
you.  I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes.  What 
pleasant  chance  has  brought  you  here  ? " 

And  Solomon  Gables,  standing  by,  napkin 
on  arm,  heard  every  word. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A    HOUSE    OF    CARDS. 

If  a  census  were  to  be  taken  of  all  the  good 
folks  in  the  world  who  are  dwelling  in  a  fool's 
paradise,  there  can  be  no  doubt  their  number 
would  people  a  continent.  Even  little  Rivers- 
dale  could  have  contributed  a  very  respectable 
quantum  at  the  time  w^e  are  chronicling.  We 
know  in  how  fair  a  garden,  peopled  by  what 
exquisite  creations  of  a  fond  imagination, 
Estelle  was  taking  her  pastime,  gloriously 
joyous  and  hopeful.  Susette,  "  the  youngest 
of  six,"  was  not  without  her  dreamings  either, 
for  Robert  Dale  had  met  her  at  several  society 
functions,  and  been,  as  she  thought,  kinder 
than  usual.  He  had  seemed  to  take  quite  a 
warm  interest  in  the  white  lop-eared  rabbits 
in  which  she  took  such  pride,  and  had  given 
her  many  hints  as  to  the  management  of  the 

da 
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same.  He  had  turned  over  the  leaves  for  her 
while  she  sang  her  one  little  company  song, 
*'  Meet  me  by  the  Mill,"  a  request  she  certainly 
could  never  have  been  bold  enough  to  prefer 
to  any  living  man  in  plain  prose.  The  truth 
of  all  this  was  that  the  Doctor  had  fancied 
the  girl  looked  a  bit  droopingly  of  late,  and 
was  taking  notes  of  her  from  a  professional 
point  of  view ;  but  Susette  must  needs  have 
her  little  paradise  like  the  rest,  and  essay  to 
dwell  in  it. 

AVhat  aided  and  abetted  her  in  these 
"  notions "  was  the  fact  that  the  other  five 
rallied  her  on  the  supposed  devotion  of  the 
good  Doctor,  interspersiug  their  wit  with  side- 
thrusts  at  his  plebeian  origin.  In  her  more 
daring  flights  of  fancy  Susette  would  see  her- 
self, in  her  mind's  eye,  taking  courageous  and 
loving  stand  by  Eobert  Dale's  side,  in  spite 
of  the  sneers  of  a  cruel  (Eiversdalian)  world  ; 
nay,  glorying  in  the  fact  that  by  his  own 
talents  and  perseverance  he  had  made  his  own 
way. 

Poor  little  girl !     Her  castle  in  the  air  was 
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built  with  loving,  trembling  hands ;  her  little 
romance  was  very  real  in  her  own  eyes,  and 
was  of  the  purest  and  least  selfish  type.  No 
daisy  in  the  Eiversdale  meadows  was  simpler 
or  more  guileless  than  Susette,  the  youngest 
of  six. 

There  is  a  sadness  in  all  this,  and  we, 
who  know  the  lines  of  what  is  f^roino:  on,  are 
quite  aware  that  Susette's  dream  will  come 
to  nothing.  But  it  will  do  the  girl  no  harm, 
rather  good,  since  she  has  made  a  good  man 
her  ideal,  and  in  a  day  to  come  Susette  will 
make  a  loving  wife  and  tender  mother,  and 
look  back  with  a  smile  to  the  passing  romance 
of  her  girlhood. 

But  the  paradise  that  Robert  Dale  has 
made  for  himself  is  a  difi'erent  thine:.  In  it 
he  has  planted  all  the  hopes  of  a  lifetime ; 
in  it  sing  the  only  joy-birds  that  his  ears 
have  ever  listened  to.  In  the  midst  of  his 
hard-working,  ambitious,  busy  life  he  has 
come  upon  an  oasis  of  beauty ;  he  has  there 
linorered  in  the  still  and  sunbrioht  air,  has 
dreamed  dreams  and  seen  visions  ;  seen  Estelle 
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his  wife,  the  darling  and  centre  of  his  home, 
seen  children  clustering  about  her  knee,  lisping 
their  simple  prayers  with  their  little  hands 
folded  close  in  hers. 

When  a  hard  matter-of-fact  life  suddenly 
breaks  into  romance  and  tenderness,  there  is 
no  romance,  no  tenderness,  no  self-abandon- 
ment to  the  spell  and  glamour  of  the  hour 
like  it  anywhere.  The  novelty  is  exquisite ; 
the  freshness  of  the  charm  potent ;  the  whole 
life  and  character  becomes  as  it  were  a  new 
creation.  Eobert  Dale  could  now  look  back 
upon  the  old  stagnant  days,  as  a  traveller  who 
finds  himself  beneath  a  tropic  sun  amid  the 
most  delicious  verdure  looks  back  upon  some 
arid  plain,  flowerless  and  bare.  There  is 
something  very  touching  in  the  timidity  of 
the  strong,  and  surely  no  girl,  afraid  to  believe 
in  the  potency  of  her  own  charms  to  win  the 
man  she  loves,  could  be  more  lacking  in  self- 
confidence  than  was  our  good  and  worthy 
Doctor.  In  the  eyes  of  a  lesser  man,  the 
humble  position  of  Estelle  Delano  might  have 
made  *'  assurance  doubly  sure," — might  have 
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even  mveu  rise  to  feelinnr  as  of  a  favour  con- 

o  o 

ferred.  But  to  all  such  petty  emotions  Ptobert 
Dale  was  an  absolute  stranfrer.  It  was  the 
woman  and  what  she  herself  was,  not  the 
mere  accident  of  position  or  occupation,  that 
he  thought  of;  in  truth,  he  was  firmly  con- 
vinced that  no  man  lived  and  breathed  upon 
the  earth  whose  equal  Estelle  was  not — no 
station,  however  exalted,  that  she  would  not 
adorn. 

Falling  in  love  as  a  sort  of  after-thought 
in  his  life,  he  had  in  very  truth  "  taken  a 
header,"  as  the  saying  goes,  and,  realising 
that  with  him  all  the  world  was  at  stake,  he 
trembled  lest  an  unwary  word  should  be  as  a 
hand  stretched  forth  to  pluck  the  longed-for 
fruit  ere  it  was  ripe  and  ready.  There  had, 
indeed,  been  times  when  he  had  despaired  of 
success  altogether,  times  when  he  had  looked 
so  hopeless  and  depressed  that  Sam,  plain- 
tively watching  him,  evidently  considered 
himself  in  disc^race  for  some  fiiult  unknow- 
ingly  committed.  Not  a  wag  was  lefc  in 
Sam's   tail   at    such   times,    and    it   required 
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more  than  one  "  Good  old  fellow  !  "  or  "  Good 
old  dog ! "  to  induce  that  expressive  feature 
to  "smile  as^ain."  There  had  been  other 
times  when  the  Doctor  was  light-hearted  and 
merry  as  a  boy,  and  then  Sam  could  scarce 
contain  himself  for  joy,  and  swished  his  tail 
at  such  a  speed,  it  was  really  a  wonder  he 
did  not  swish  it  off. 

A  man  who  owns  a  faithful  dog  has  always 
a  mirror  by  his  side,  wherein  to  read  a  reflec- 
tion of  his  own  moods.  Indeed,  sometimes, 
for  lack  of  a  better  confidant,  the  Doctor 
would  talk  to  Sam,  and  Sam,  with  his  head 
on  one  side,  and  his  silky  ears  well  squared, 
strove  hard  to  understand  what  was  said  to 
him,  and  at  all  events  had  the  wit  to  waof 
his  tail  at  the  right  time  and  place. 

But  gradually  and  surely  the  clouds  cleared 
away  for  Robert  Dale.  He  noticed  a  change 
— and  to  his  mind  a  significant  change — in 
Estelle's  demeanour.  It  was  as  though  an 
aDgel  troubled  the  waters  of  her  soul. 

She  was  now  dreamy,  almost  sad  ;  now  smil- 
ing, yet  with  something  of  pathos  even  in  her 
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smiles ;  now  full  of  fitful  gaiety,  singing  to 
herself  in  tuneful  snatches,  or  clasping  her 
pretty  hands  in  childish  glee  at  some  droll 
peculiarity  of  a  visitor  to  the  museum.  Every 
time  Dr.  Dale  chanced  to  meet  her  there  was 
some  pleasant  remembrance  to  take  home 
with  him  ;  some  charming  phase  of  her  '*  in- 
finite variety,"  some  look  or  word  that  made 
his  heart  beat  liio;h.  He  knew  all  about  the 
painting  of  Evangeline,  but  it  gave  him  no 
concern.  Naturally  he  had  not  come  across 
many  artistic  people,  and  looked  upon  artists 
as  an  erratic  sort  of  beings,  who  were  always 
on  the  look-out  for  a  model,  and  had  to  be 
humoured  by  the  more  common-place  portion 
of  mankind.  This  Mr.  Johnstone  had  painted 
a  wonderful  picture  of  Riversdale  church  ;  he 
had  heard  people  say  that  it  would  be  well 
worth  while  to  pay  a  shilling  to  go  and  see 
it,  if  the  **  painting  gentleman  "  had  seen  fit 
to  make  an  exhibition  of  it.  He  had  also 
heard  that  the  said  gentleman  had  invited 
the  noble  army  of  bedesmen  to  inspect  it, 
that   they    had    appeared    en    masse    at    the 
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Battle  Inn,  and,  after  each  member  of  the 
confraternity  had  taken  about  ten  minutes  to 
wipe  his  boots  on  the  door-mat,  proceeded  in 
state  to  the  coffee-room,  where  the  picture 
was  displayed  to  their  admiring  gaze,  the 
central  point  of  interest  being  the  white- 
smocked,  sloucbed-hatted  figures  by  the  Bede- 
house. 

'*  When  the  picter  goes  up  to  Lunnun  way 
what  will  t'  folks  think  o'  we  ? "  said  one  old 
fellow,  staggering  along  on  his  spindleshanks, 
and  as  full  of  vanity  as  a  girl  at  her  first 
drawing-room.  It  was  a  delightful  incident 
this  in  life  at  the  ancient  Bedehouse,  and 
served  for  talk  after  the  daily  evensong  all 
through  that  summer  and  autumn.  Tlien 
there  was  Simon  Budd. 

He,  too,  was  puffed  up  in  no  small  measure, 
and  meeting  the  good  Doctor,  could  not 
refrain  from  stopping  him,  and  telling  him 
how  the  painting  gentleman  at  the  Battle 
Inn — own  cousin  to  his  reverence  the  Vicar  s 
lady — had  "drawed  out  a  picter  of  young 
miss   up  at  the  museum,"   and   how  it  was 
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''  same  as  life  itself ;  but  dressed  up  for  all 
the  world  like  them  orcran-fT^rinder  women  as 
come  along  i'  summer-time." 

"  He's  a  fair-spoken  party  as  you  could 
well  wish  for,"  continued  Simon,  ''and  when 
I  said  to  him,  easy-like,  '  I'm  not  deaf, 
sir,  but  just  a  bit  hard  o'  hearin',  consekens 
of  rheumatics  being  in  our  family  on  the 
mother's  side,'  he  spoke  in  a  small  pleasant 
voice,  as  I  could  hear  first-class,  and  let  me 
hold  a  brush  or  two  for  him  now  and  again 
whilst  he  was  a-smearin'  the  colours  on,  and 
'  Lor,  sir,'  says  I,  '  she  looks  as  if  she'd  speak 
to  us  if  we  waited  long  enoo','  and  Mr.  John- 
stone, he  just  smiled  to  hisself,  an'  *  Simon,' 
says  he,  '  you're  a  very  pleasant  cricket,'  says 
he,  which  is  a  way  they  have  o'  talkin'  up 
t'  Lunnun,  I  reckon ;  but  onyway,  I  know'd 
he  meaned  it  perlite,  an'  I  wish  you'd  come 
and  see  t'  picter,  sir ;  I  do,  indeed.  It  he's 
worth  any  one's  while  for  to  see — so  it  be." 

And  the  Doctor  went,  and  looked  upon  the 
counterfeit  presentment  of  Evangeline  with 
such  a  rush  of  tenderness  stirrinii  about  his 
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heart  as  prevented  him  seeing  very  clearly 
till  the  mist  cleared  away. 

Then  the  sweet  face  looked  at  him  fully ; 
and  he  saw  before  him,  writ  large  to  the 
eyes  that  could  see  and  understand,  the  story 
that  he  had  been  telling  of  late  over  and 
over  again  to  his  own  heart.  The  picture 
mififht  well  have  been  called  ''  The  Awaken- 
iDg,"  so  clearly  did  it  tell  the  tale  of  the 
birth  of  a  maiden's  love,  the  beautiful  transi- 
tion stage  between  girlhood  and  the  full  glory 
and  noon  of  womanhood.  In  the  corner  of 
the  picture  some  words  were  lightly  traced, 
and  Kobert  Dale  bent  to  read  them — 

"  For  if  we  love  one  another, 
Nothin<:r  in  truth  can  harm  us." 

O 

The  Doctor  knew  his  Longfellow  by  heart ; 
he  recognised  these  lines  as  one  of  the  many 
sweet  flowers  of  poesy  that  are  strewn  so 
thickly  over  the  story  of  the  Maiden  of  Grand 
Pre  ;  recognised,  too,  that  they  found  their 
full  expression  in  the  rapt  face  and  pensive 
smile  of  the  figure  on  the  canvas. 
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"  Was  she  thinking  of  me,  my  darling  ? " 
he  thought,  as  he  gazed  and  gazed,  and  never 
seemed  to  take  his  fill  of  looking ;  "  was  she 
thinking:  of  me  ?  " 

He  resolved  that  soon — very  soon — the 
silence  so  long  kept  should  be  broken ;  soon 
he  would  put  his  lips  to  the  chalice  that 
held,  as  he  firmly  believed,  for  him  the  wine 
of  life. 

He  was  ambitious,  and  had  no  mind  to 
rest  upon  the  amount  of  success  already 
attained  to.  Of  late  he  had  studied  his 
profession  with  an  even  keener  zest  than 
before.  It  is  wonderful  how  the  pure  true 
love  of  a  woman  will  sharpen  a  man's  wits, 
and  raise  his  entire  energies  many  notes  in 
the  gamut  of  resolve.  He  works  with  a 
double  will,  for  he  works  for  yet  another  and 
a  dearer  self.  Tljat  he  makes  his  life  better, 
and  his  name  more  distinc^uished,  is  to  have 
greater  and  nobler  gifts  to  bestow  upon  the 
woman  he  lono-s  for.  And  it  was  so  with 
Robert  Dale.  Glorying  in  the  profession 
whose  grand  and  holy  mission  it  is  to  fight 
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for  the  mastery  of  pain,  he  had — or  hoped 
he  had — opened  out  before  him  now  a  path- 
way that  would  lead  upward  and  onward. 
He  believed  he  had  wrested  from  Nature  a 
secret  which  would  materially  aid  in  the 
lessening  of  human  suffering.  He  had  re- 
solved to  prepare  a  full  account  of  this  dis- 
covery, and  lay  it  before  one  of  the  learned 
societies  of  London.  Truly  his  life  was 
becoming  intense  in  aim  and  interest  on 
many  sides  at  once.  Love  and  ambition 
were  each  holding  out  an  open  hand  to  him. 
He  gave  many  thoughts  at  this  time  to  the 
old  Somersetshire  farmhouse  home,  and  the 
dear  mother  "  Leezabeth,"  whose  faith  and 
pride  in  him  had  been  as  wine  to  the  weary 
traveller. 

*'  I  wish  she  had  lived  to  see  Estelle,"  he 
thought.  His  instinct  told  him  that  the  girl 
would  have  no  slighting  thoughts,  no  cold 
words,  for  the  simple  farmer's  wife ;  that  it 
would  have  been  enough,  and  more  than 
enough,  that  "Leezabeth"  was  the  mother  of 
the  man  she  loved.      Leezabeth  would  have 
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been  a  little  frightened  of  "  boy  Robert's 
sweetheart,"  perhaps,  and  watch  her  about 
as  one  might  watch  a  strange,  bright,  tropi- 
cal bird  :  but  it  w^ould  have  been  altog^ether 
beautiful,  the  union  of  the  two ;  and  they 
would  have  had  tea  out  in  the  apple-orchard 
when  the  fruit  was  ripe  and  red. 

Dreams,  dreams,  such  as  we  all  have  some- 
times, when  our  dead  live  again  before  us, 
and  the  voices  that  are  hushed  for  ever  sound 
once  more  in  our  charmed  ears.  How  glad 
they  w^ould  have  been  to  know  this  or  that ! 
How^  quick  and  true  the  sympathy  they 
w^ould  have  given  us  in  this  sorrow  or  in 
that !  But  there  is  nothinsj  but  silence 
around  us,  and  we  must  go  on  our  way  as 
we  can,  uncheered,  uncomforted  by  what  wiis 
once  so  inexpressibly  sweet.  Perhaps  there 
could  hardly  be  a  man  more  destitute  of  any 
possible  confidant  than  Robert  Dale.  The 
life  he  had  led,  the  reserve  that  was  natural 
to  him,  all  these  had  tended  to  isolation. 
In  truth  his  chief  confidant  was  Sam,  who 
certainly  did  his  best  to  play  up  to  the  part, 
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and  had  he  possessed  the  power  of  speech, 
would  doubtless  have  filled  the  rdle  more 
faithfully  and  satisfactorily  than  most  human 
beings. 

There  was  one  person  whom  Robert  Dale 
intuitively  felt  to  be  en  rapport  with  him, 
and  that  was  the  Vicar's  wife.  Like  most 
women  of  fashion  and  distinction  of  manner, 
she  could  have  a  wonderfully  winning  and 
sympathetic  way  w^ith  her  when  she  chose, 
and  we  all  know  that  rarity  makes  a  thing 
precious  exceedingly.  In  another  aspect  of 
things,  too,  the  Doctor  felt  that  he  owed 
Mrs.  Devenish  a  debt  of  everlasting  gratitude. 
He  owed  to  her  opportunities  of  meeting 
Estelle,  such  as  he  had  enjoyed  nowhere  else. 
We  know  that  to  Miss  Beeswing's  officious 
interference  and  snobbery  this  kindness  and 
friendship  on  Mrs.  Devenish's  part  was  in 
part  owing.  But  the  Doctor  had  no  such 
knowledge.  Above  anything  mean  and  petty 
himself,  he  was  the  last  to  suspect  anything 
of  the  sort  in  others — in  truth,  the  fact  of 
his  being  a  man  who  had,  as  the  saying  goes, 
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"made  his  way,"  was,  lie  supposed,  well 
known  and  patent  to  everybody.  In  hours 
of  joleasant  chat  over  the  teacups  in  the 
Vicarage  drawing-room,  he  had  of  late  opened 
his  mind,  to  Mrs.  Devenish  a  n^ood  deal,  tell- 
ing  her  of  his  early  educatiooal  struggles,  and 
his  ambitions,  discovered  and  fostered  by  the 
old  bookworm,  who,  longing  for  a  kindred 
spirit,  found  one  in  the  boy  who  thought 
nothing:  of  a  seven  miles'  walk  to  o-qI  his 
''schooliug,"  and  when  he  borrowed  a  book 
from  his  head-master's  library,  cherished  it 
as  though  it  had  been  a  living  thing.  Mrs. 
Devenish  could  be  a  grand  listener,  just 
j)utting  in  words  enough  to  punctuate  the 
sentences,  and  giving  her  whole  and  undivided 
mind  to  the  subject  in  hand. 

What  a  gift !  To  fiud  a  good  listener  is 
often  as  much  comfort  to  one  in  sorrow  or 
uncertainty  as  to  find  one  who  is  irenerous 
in  words  of  comfort  and  consolation.  There 
can  indeed  be  no  doubt  that,  if  things  had 
gone  on  smoothly,  the  time  would  not  have 
been    far    distant  when    Robert    Dale    would 
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have  poured  all  his  hopes  and  fears  into  the 
sympathetic  ear  of  the  Vicar's  wife,  and  when 
she,  with  both  hands  and  all  her  heart,  would 
have  done  what  she  could  to  help  him  on  to 
happiness.  He  did  go  and  tell  her  of  the 
pictured  Evangeline  ;  of  the  upraised  eyes 
so  full  of  hope  and  faith  and  love,  of  the 
rapt  smile,  the  whole  attitude  and  look  that 
seemed  the  very  expression  of  the  words — 

"  For  if  we  love  one  another, 
Nothing  in  truth  can  hurt  us,  whatever  mischances  may  Ml." 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Devenish ;  *'  Claud  is 
always  like  that  in  his  work  —  variable, 
variable,  and  sometimes  inspired.  I  expect 
this  picture  you  speak  of  is  some  of  his 
best  work.  I  shall  make  a  point  of  going 
to  see  it  to-morrow." 

She  turned  her  head  away  as  she  spoke. 
The  whole  story  of  the  man's  heart  and  hope 
was  written  in  his  eyes  and  in  his  voice,  and 
somehow  it  made  her  sad. 

It  also  made  her  wish  that  her  cousin 
Claud  had  never  come  to  Eiversdale. 

VOL.  III.  H 
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"  I  hope  things  are  all  right,"  she  said  to 
lierself ;  "  but  I  have  seen  so  much  of  it,  and 
it  has  always  been  the  same  with  all  of  them 
— even  Ada.  Why,  then,  should  this  girl 
escape  ? " 

"  Is  it  the  fat  or  the  thin  curate,  or  the 
village  Esculapius,  whom  you  and  Ada  have 
fixed  upon  as  a  suitable  sposo  for  Miss 
Delano  1 "  Claud  had  once  said  to  her,  his 
handsome  head  thrown  back,  resting  on  his 
clasped  hands,  as  he  swung  slowly  to  and  fro 
in  a  bio:  American  swinof-chair.  "  To  which 
of  these  worthy  men  is  the  handkerchief  to 
be  thrown  ?  " 

But  Constantia  had  given  him  no  satis- 
factory answer.  Dalrymple's  parishioners 
were  very  sacred  in  her  eyes,  and  she  did 
not  see  fit  to  discuss  their  affairs  with  any 
one. 

"  You  are  getting  provincial,  Claud,"  she 
said,  "  livinc:  so  lono:  out  of  Town,  reachino: 
out  after  small  gossip,  like  JMiss  Arabella 
Beeswing." 

"Heaven   forbid!"   he  piously   ejaculated. 
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rising,  with  a  well-simulated  yawn,  "  that  I 
should  resemble  that  lady  in  any  single 
particular  1  I  really  think  you  are  right, 
Connie ;  it  is  time  I  hied  me  back  to  what 
my  admirable  landlady  Mrs.  Moneypenny 
calls  the  great  metropolis,  and  get  my  man- 
ners polished  up  a  bit." 

But  all  this  was  before  the  picture  had 
been  taken  in  hand.  After  that  important 
event,  things  naturally  took  a  different 
complexion. 

There  was  a  good  reason  why  Mr.  John- 
stone should  remain  in  Eiversdale,  even  at 
the  risk  of  becoming  hopelessly  "  provincial," 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  appeared 
to  face  the  said  risk  with  much  equanimity. 
No  one  was  more  glad  that  he  did  so  remain 
than  Kobert  Dale.  With  tlie  bright  pro- 
fessional prospect  that,  he  was  sure,  now 
lay  open  before  him,  he  could  afford  to  in- 
dulge in  luxuries,  anticipating,  as  it  were, 
the  future.  He  made  up  his  miud,  then, 
to  become  the  possessor  of  the  "  Evangeline." 
Artists  did  not  strike  him  as  being  wealthy 
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people — that  is,  taken  as  a  rule ;  and  thougli 
this  Mr.  Johnstone  was  Mrs.  Devenish's 
cousin,  that  was  no  reason  he  should  be  un- 
Avilliiig  to  sell  his  picture.  As  to  price  (of 
course  it  seemed  ridiculous  to  put  a  price 
at  all  upon  a  picture  that  represented  Estelle, 
and  yet  custom  must  have  its  way),  why, 
that  mattered  not  at  all.  Some  day — in  a 
fine  London  mansion  in  Harlev  Street  or 
Cavendish  Square — one  of  those  places  where 
the  oTeat  ones  of  the  healins:  art  live  and 
move  and  have  their  being — that  picture 
should  hang  upon  the  stately  walls.  JNIaybe 
he  would  show  it  to  his  children,  and  say, 
*'  See,  that  was  your  mother  when  a  girl  ; 
none  of  you  will  ever  be  sweeter,  truer, 
better  than  she  was,  strive  how  you  may." 

No  such  wild  dreams  as  these  would  ever 
have  come  to  Eobert  Dale  but  for  the  old, 
old  story  : — 

"  Love  took  up  tlie  harp  of  life, 
And  smote  on  all  the  strings  with  might." 

With  that  mad  music  in  his  ears,  what 
man   is  there  —  or  what   woman   either,   for 
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the  matter  of  that — who  does  not  see  visions 
of  a  day  yet  to  come — a  day  in  which  desire 
shall  have  become  fruition  ? 

Hope  is  the  parent  of  energy,  and  it  seemed 
to  Eobert  Dale  that  never  had  his  brain  been 
clearer,  his  thought  more  lucid.  Night  after 
night  he  poured  over  his  books  and  papers, 
gradually  moulding  into  shape  the  all- 
important  communication  to  be  read  before 
an  assemblage  of  all  the  talent  of  that  day. 
There  can  be  no  ordeal  more  trvins"  than 
for  a  man,  young  and  unknown,  to  appear 
before  the  veterans  of  his  profession  as  the 
expounder  of  a  new  theory,  and  for  such 
an  ordeal  no  preparation  can  be  too  searching 
or  too  severe.  It  was  no  wonder  that  many 
times  and  oft  the  grey  dawn  stole  into  the 
room,  and  still  Eobert  Dale  was  at  work, 
pale  perhaps  with  vigil,  but  yet  not  flagging 
as  to  clearness  of  thought,  for  the  healthy 
temperate  life  he  had  led  stood  him  in 
good  stead,  and  strain  of  work,  though  it 
might  wxary  his  body,  left  his  mind  in  unim- 
paired vigour. 
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These  proceedings  on  the  part  of  his 
master  were  very  perplexing  to  Sam.  He 
always  slept  upon  the  mat  at  the  door  of 
the  Doctor's  room,  but  under  no  circum- 
stances would  he  take  up  his  post  there  until 
that  worthy  was  safe  within.  If  a  sick-call 
came  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  Sam  was 
the  first  to  be  on  the  alert,  and  his  bark 
always  answered  the  tinkle  of  the  night- 
bell.  Then  he  would  be  first  at  the  stable- 
door,  scratching  and  whining  to  let  the  grey 
mare  know  that  there  was  business  on  hand, 
while  she,  in  her  turn,  would  whinny,  bending 
her  skek  head  as  the  doo;  came  boundino^ 
in,  and  touching  his  nose  with  her  velvet- 
soft  muzzle. 

Sam  understood  all  that  sort  of  thing,  as, 
beinc:  a  doctor's  do^:,  it  was  natural  he 
should ;  but  for  people  to  sit  mooning  over 
books  and  papers  half  the  night,  and  a 
respectable  dog  yawning  his  head  off  all 
the  time,  that  was  quite  a  different  state 
of  matters.  Sam  would  sit  up  on  end,  loll 
his   tongue   out,    sigh    heavily  —  in   fact,    do 
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all  he  could  to  attract  his  master's  attention 
to  his  pitiable  state,  and  finally  lie  down 
with  a  flop  in  abject  canine  despair. 

Imagine,  then,  his  joy  when,  one  bonny 
summer's  evening,  instead  of  behaving  in  the 
usual  ridiculous  manner,  his  master  gave  a 
cheery  whistle,  and  the  two  set  ofi"  along  the 
river-banks  towards  the  larch  woods. 

The  pride  of  the  day  had  passed,  but  the 
sweet  aftermath  of  the  long  and  glorious 
sunshine  still  lingered  on  field  and  tree. 

There  was  no  end  to  Sam's  antics ;  a 
schoolboy  let  out  into  the  free  fresh  air 
after  a  Ions:  detention  could  not  have  done 
more. 

The  Doctor,  jaded  with  long  study,  also 
enjoyed  himself;  he  took  his  hat  ofi",  and  let 
it  swing  gently  in  his  hand  as  he  walked.  It 
was  pleasant  to  feel  the  evening  air,  aromatic 
with  the  perfume  of  the  fir-spears  that  were 
crushed  under  foot,  blowing  on  his  face ; 
pleasant  to  let  his  thoughts  go  free  and 
centre  on  Estelle. 

He  had  a  misty  notion  that  foreign  customs 
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about  marriage  and  courtship  differed  from 
Englisli  ones.  He  wished  to  do  all  that  was 
of  the  most  correct  in  the  eves  of  Madame 
Delano  ;  therefore  he  should  prefer  his  suit  to 
her  in  the  first  instance. 

She  would  not  fear  to  give  the  happiness  of 
her  child  into  his  keeping. 

No  ;  he  was  sure  that  he  had  won  her  trust 
long  since.  Had  she  not  said  to  him,  "  You 
are  a  kind,  true  friend  to  us,  and  we  hold  you 
in  our  hearts  "  ? 

It  would  not  be  long  before  there  w^ould 
have  to  be  a  new  election  to  the  custodian- 
ship of  the  Battle  Museum,  and  General 
Gildea 

Here  a  flush  crept  to  the  Doctor's  brow. 

What  of  General  Gildea  ? 

AVas  it  true  what  the  gossips  said  ? 

That  some  lines  existed  between  that  gallant 
soldier  and  the  two  women  at  the  cottage, 
no  one  could  doubt. 

What  those  lines  might  be  appeared  to  the 
Doctor  to  be  by  no  means  proven ;  but  if  the 
worst  were  true,  then  all  the  more  would  he 
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gladly  take  his  stand  by  the  mother  and 
daughter,  and  cherish  and  guard  them  both 
so  long:  as  life  should  be  his. 

That  Mrs.  Devenish  and  her  sister  looked 
upon  the  rumours  so  assiduously  circulated  in 
Eiversdale  as  mere  spiteful  gossip  was  proved 
b}''  the  facts  of  both  ladies  asking  the  girl  and 
General  and  Lady  Gildea  to  be  their  guests 
at  the  same  time.  Indeed,  Eobert  Dale 
imagined  that  in  their  noble  hearts  these 
gracious  women  had  planned  this  to  give  the 
lie  to  a  scandal  they  held  devoid  of  truth. 

But  even  if  there  was  no  foundation  for  the 
popular  belief,  there  must  be  some  strange 
story  connected  with  Madame  Delano,  some 
powerful  reason  why  she  kept  her  daughter 
in  ifjnorance  of  her  father's  name.  So  ifc  came 
to  this. 

Whatever  the  story  was,  Eobert  Dale  was 
ready  (but  that  is  a  poor  word  to  express  the 
eagerness  and  tenderness  of  his  longing)  to 
take  Estelle  for  better,  for  worse,  for  richer,  for 
poorer,  and  do  battle  with  the  world  for  her 
sake,  if  the  world  had  aught  to  say  against 
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her.  Having  settled  this  satisfactorily  in  his 
own  mind,  it  was  easy  to  determine  on  the 
next  step  to  be  taken. 

These  were  pleasant  fancies  with  which  to 
company  in  the  fragrant  woods  beside  the 
rippling  river,  and  Sam,  bounding  through 
the  bracken,  wns  equally  joyous  and  light- 
hearted  with  his  master. 

They  had  wandered  some  way  from  the 
town,  this  joyous  pair,  and  the  glow  was 
dying  from  the  river  and  the  sky,  faint  shades 
of  purple  stole  across  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  as  the  swallows  dipped  and  cried,  their 
breasts  gleamed  white  amid  the  shadows. 

The  Doctor  stood  still  a  moment  to  enjoy 
the  subdued  lights  and  quiet  beauty  of  the 
scene. 

Then  he  whistled  the  dog,  and  went  slowly 
on. 

Not  many  paces,  though,  for  all  at  once  he 
turned,  and  stood  as  though  rooted  to  the 
spot. 

Just  at  this  bend  of  the  river  the  path 
throu2:h  the  larch  wood  took  a  sudden  swerve, 
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leading:  down  a  narrow  vista,  closed  in  and 
roofed  with  thick-set  trees,  to  the  edge  of  the 
stream. 

Himself  unseen,  he  found  himself  in  view  of 
a  picture,  perfect  in  its  way — the  picture  of 
two  lovers  about  to  part,  yet  lingering,  as 
though  parting  were  too  sweet  a  sorrow  to  be 
lightly  passed  over. 

The  pale  grey  light  fell  through  the  leaves 
upon  the  woman's  face,  the  face  so  fair,  so 
radiant  with  the  sublime  light  of  perfect  love 
and  perfect  faith.  That  of  the  man  was  in 
deeper  shadow,  bending  towards  the  woman 
as  he  clasped  her  hands  in  his.  In  truth  they 
made  a  pretty  pair,  the  artist  and  his  model. 

It  was  an  amazement  to  Kobert  Dale  after- 
wards, Low  Ions:  he  stood  starins^  throuo^h  the 
serried  boles  of  the  larch-trees.  It  seemed 
as  though  all  the  pulses  of  his  being  had 
ceased  to  beat,  as  though  his  will  were  in 
abeyance,  and  to  turn  and  leave  the  spot 
where  the  abomination  of  desolation  had  come 
upon  him  was  an  efifort  altogether  beyond  him. 
Surely  some  cruel  spell  was  over  him ;  the 
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sudden  demolition  of  all  his  hopes  had 
stunned  him,  as  a  heavy  blow  from  behind 
stuns  the  unwary  traveller. 

Where  was  the  dog  ? 

Crouchino;  at  his  master's  feet,  shiverinix 
and  trembling,  with  wistful  eyes  upraised  to 
the  white  set  face  that  hardly  looked  like 
his  master. 

With  ready  intuition,  Sam  recognised  that 
things  had  somehow  all  gone  wrong  ;  that 
the  master  he  loved  was  in  trouble  ;  that 
gambols  and  sharp  quick  barks  of  joy  must 
l)e  things  of  the  past.  Another  moment  or 
two  and  Eobert  Dale  was  on  his  way  home, 
Sam  following  meekly  at  his  heels. 

Oh,  the  change  in  the  world  around  us 
when  the  world  of  our  own  hearts  is  laid 
desolate !  The  soxxsr  of  tbe  birds  is  sweet  no 
more,  and  the  flowers  bring  us  no  delight ; 
for  us  the  beauty  of  nature  turns  to  blight, 
and  the  pale  night,  with  all  her  crown  of  stars, 
is  a  mockery  ! 

A  man  full  of  all  a  man's  hopes  and  high 
ambitious,   all  a  man's  pure  and  concentrated 
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passion  for  the  one  woman  earth  holds  for 
him,  had  left  the  room  that  was  all  paper- 
strewn  and  full  of  signs  of  work  and  life 
lived  in  earnest,  and  now  a  man  emptied  of 
all  aspiration,  bowed  like  one  overtaken  by 
years,  haggard-eyed,  pallid,  worn,  returned  to 
stand  face  to  face  with  life  and  its  realities, 
not  its  possibilities. 

Those  were  dead,  faded  even  as  the  little 
bunch  of  veronicas  Estelle  had  given  him  in 
a  day  gone  by,  that  now  lay  brown  and 
withered  in  the  old  pocket-book  that  had 
been  his  mother's  first  gift  to  him  w^hen  a 
boy,  and  w^as  of  all  his  possessions  the  most 
dearly  cherished. 

He  knew  the  truth  now,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth.  He,  Eobert  Dale, 
had  not  been  mistaken.  The  girl's  life  had 
been  awakened  and  changed  by  some  magic 
influence.  Her  heart  had  learnt  to  throb  at 
the  sound  of  a  step ;  in  her  beautiful  eyes 
the  love-light  had  dawned,  intensifying  their 
loveliness.  But  the  love-lio:ht  was  not  for 
him. 
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The  picture  he  had  seen  in  tlie  wood  was 
Evangeline.  It  was  the  outward  form  and 
expression  of  the  words,  so  sweet  and  so 
familiar — 

"  If  we  love  one  another, 
Nothinfj  in  truth  can  harm  us." 


't) 


What  a  smile  was  that  that  rested  on  her 
face  !  With  what  rapt  devotion  she  gazed 
into  the  face  that  bent  over  her !  How  her 
slender  form  swayed  unconsciously  nearer  and 
nearer  to  her  lover's  breast ! 

Ah,  how  he  wished  he  had  not  such  a 
retentive  memory,  that  each  smallest  detail 
was  not  so  clearly  graven  on  his  mind  !  He 
had  ofttimes  exulted  in  this  gift  of  memory, 
set  himself  up  above  his  fellow-students  in 
the  days  gone  by,  doing  his  work  all  the 
more  easily  ;  but  now  it  was  a  curse  to  him 
— a  curse,  this  memory  that  would  not  spare 
him  one  single  pang.  What  should  he  do — 
what  should  he  do  ?  He  had  been  buildins: 
a  house  of  cards,  all  the  time  believing  it  to 
be  a  habitable  palace,  and  now  it  had  fallen 
about  his  cars. 
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Not  even  in  tliought  for  even  one  passing 
instant  did  he  blame  Estelle.  She  had  not 
deceived  him.  It  was  his  own  folly  that 
had  done  that.  What  was  he,  the  simple 
farmer's  son,  to  take  the  fancy  and  win  the 
heart  of  a  girl  like  that — a  girl  such  as  a 
man  might  meet  once  in  his  life,  and  live 
upon  the  memory  of  ever  afterwards  ?  The 
electric  Southern  nature  of  the  girl  had  fired 
his  own  sympathies  and  emotions  to  a  white 
heat,  had  stirred  him  to  the  very  depths  of 
his  being. 

If  he  had  loved  poor  patient  Susette,  or 
some  comely  well-regulated  daughter  of  a 
quiet  English  home,  he  would  not  have  learnt 
the  lesson  of  love  as  he  learnt  it  from  Estelle. 

He  knew  that  she  was  different  from  all 
other  women  he  had  ever  known,  but  he 
hardly  knew  where  or  in  what  the  difference 
lay.  His  pure,  restrained  life  had  left  all  his 
feelings  with  the  freshness  and  the  zest  of 
boyhood.  He  had  always  been  chivalrous 
towards  women,  holding  them  in  reverence, 
findinor  even  in  the  worst  and  most  abandoned 
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some  lingering  trace  of  what  was  holy  and 
divine  ;  but  these  had  been  suffering  creatures 
to  help  and  comfort,  not  elements  in  his  own 
inner  and  personal  life. 

And  now  he  had  cast  all  he  had  to  give  at 
a  woman's  feet.  He  had  hoped  with  the 
hope  that  is  the  very  light  and  essence  of  life, 
and  the  light  he  had  thus  blindly  followed 
had  proved  but  a  decoy.  He  had  risked 
and  lost  all.  The  sense  of  his  desolation  lav 
heavy  upon  him  ;  the  very  foundations  of  his 
strencrth  and  manhood  were  shaken.  He 
flung  his  arms  upon  the  table,  and  laid  down 
his  head  upon  his  arms ;  while  Sam,  in  an 
agony  of  fear  and  grief,  standing  with  his 
forepaws  on  the  table,  licked  the  only  little 
bit  of  his  master's  face  he  could  manage  to 
get  at. 

"Have  you  heard  the  news,  sir,  about  the 
painting  gentleman  ?  "  says  Dr.  Dale's  house- 
keeper as  she  brings  in  his  coffee  late  that 
nifijht.  "  I  have  it  first  hand  from  Solomon 
Gables,  of  the  inn,  himself,  so  it's  bound  to 
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be  true,  and  it  beats  all  the  tales  in  parts, 
*to  be  continued  in  our  next,'  as  ever  I 
beard." 

The  Doctor  sat  behind  his  shaded  lamp, 
his  elbow  on  the  table,  his  hand  shadino;  his 
eves. 

a/ 

"  No,  Mrs.  Draper,  I  have  heard  no  news," 
he  says  in  a  voice  that  is  steady  only  on 
compulsion  ;  ''  I  have  been  out  all  the  evening 
in  the  woods." 

^'  And  well  you  do  deserve  it,  sir,"  says 
the  immaculate  Draper,  than  whom  no  one 
could  be  more  inconceivably  respectable, 
"  working,  as  you  do,  day  in  and  day  out,  as 
often  I  say  to  Reynolds,  '^  How  master's  'ed 
stands  it  I  don't  know,'  and  Eevnolds  is  of 
the  same  mind." 

"  But  your  news,  Mrs.  Draper  ;  your  news," 
says  the  Doctor,  tapping  the  table  gently  but 
yet  impatiently. 

"  Well,  sir,  he's  no  more  Mr.  Johnstone  than 
I  am,  and  I  can't  say  more  than  that." 

''  Who  is  he,  then  1 " 

''  He's  a  real,  live  lord,  going  about  like  an. 
VOL.  in.  I 
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or'nary    person    to    paint    his    pictures    unbe- 
knownst  " 

"  His  name  1 " 

"  The  Lord  St.  lies,  own  cousin  to — 


>> 


"Yes,  yes;  I  know  all  about  that.  Yes, 
yes;  I  know  all  about  that.  Yes,  you  are  quite 
right;  it  is,  take  it  altogether,  very  like  a  story- 
book.    Now — thank  you,  and  good-night." 

When  Mrs.  Draper  went  below,  she  said 
to  Eeynolds,  the  groom,  that  the  Doctor  w^as 
"  rather  short  to-night." 

"  And  no  wonder,"  growled  Eeynolds,  in  a 
voice  that  came  from  ever  so  deep  down  in 
himself — ''no  wonder,  wdth  folks  bothering 
him  every  blessed  minute  to  go  and  see  their 
sick  kids.  Wish  they  hadn't  any.  Here's  a 
note  now  from  one  on  'em.  I've  a  blessed 
o-ood  mind  not  to  take  it  up." 

*'  One  of  the  kids  might  die,"  said  Mrs. 
Draper. 

"Good  job  too,"  said  Reynolds. 

Then  he  went  upstairs,  muttering  to  him- 
self, '*  Seven  miles  away  I  If  it  were  for  a 
iirown  man,  now — but  for  a  kid  !  " 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE   EBB   AND   FLOW   OF   THE    TIDE. 

The  tide  was  on  the  ebb. 

Not  the  tide  of  the  sea,  but  the  tide  of  sound 
that  rises  like  a  rushing,  mighty  flood  from  the 
great  heart  of  London. 

It  is  a  sound  compounded  of  all  sounds, 
softened  into  unison  by  distance  ;  indescrib- 
able, to  many  beautiful,  because  it  tells  of  the 
stir  and  strife  and  battle  of  life. 

For  hours,  through  the  grey  of  the  gloaming, 
through  the  night  made  garish  by  the  myriad 
flaring  lamps,  the  full,  deep  roar  had  boomed, 
on  and  on ;  had  even  deepened  and  grown 
fuller  as  the  hours  wore  on  towards  midnight ; 
risen  to  a  sort  of  riot  and  frenzy  (the  theatres 
were  pouring  forth  their  thousands  into  tlie 
streets) ;  then  came  a  lull,  only  a  fitful  lull, 
broken  by  renewed  outbursts,  these  at  rarer  and 

181 
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rarer  intervals,  and  then,  towards  those  chill 
hours  that  are  dreaded  of  the  watcher  by  the 
sick  and  dying — silence,  ^yith  now  and  again  a 
little  wave  of  sound,  like  the  far-off  beat  of 
the  retreating  sea  upon  the  sands  that  stretch 
away — away — no  man  knoweth  whither. 

The  dead  of  the  night  had  come — that  fear- 
some time  during  which  the  footfall  of  a  soli- 
tary passer-by  vibrates  and  beats  and  throbs, 
and  seems  to  rend  the  broodin<]j  stillness  as 
one  mio'ht  rend  a  frarment. 

In  like  manner,  the  thou2:hts  of  those  who 
keep  vigil  in  this  hour  take  to  themselves  vast 
proportions,  speak,  as  it  were,  with  loud  and 
clamorous  voices,  and  with  piercing  distinct- 
ness, even  as  the  dead  "did  squeak  and  gibber 
in  the  streets  of  Eome." 

The  solitary  watcher  feels  as  though  the  tide 
of  humanity  had  ebbed  away,  leaving  him 
stranded  and  alone.  Yet  not  alone,  since  ghosts 
of  all  the  years  rise  up  with  pitiful,  sad  eyes  and 
stare  him  in  the  face  ;  voices,  loug  silent,  speak 
to  him  again  ;  maybe  the  touch  of  a  small  cold 
hand   seems    to    reach    out    from    amouir    the 
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flickering  shadows  pleading  for  dole  of  tender- 
ness and  regret,  while  a  gentle  voice  seems 
to  whisper  in  the  ear  of  the  listener — 

*'  Do  not  forget  me.  I  am  not  gone  so  very 
far  away,  after  all." 

Such  unbidden  guests  as  these  may  cause  a 
feeling  of  sadness  to  creep  over  a  man;  but 
there  are  visitants  at  once  more  potent  in  their 
power  of  giving  pain,  more  unwelcome,  and 
harder,  far  harder  to  chase  away,  and  of  these 
a  bitter  sense  of  self-reproach  is  one. 

We  may  see  to-night  a  man  pacing  up  and 
down  his  room,  striving  (you  can  see  that  by 
his  face,  for  it  is  pale  and  drawn,  and  has  a 
hunted  look)  to  walk  away  from  a  haunting 
presence  that  persistently  follows. 

The  man  is  Claud,  Lord  St.  lies  of  The 
Abbey;  the  place  is  St.  James's  Street,  London, 
"W.,  where  that  bubble  on  the  social  surface  has 
his  pied-a-terre,  kept  always  in  perfect  readi- 
ness for  his  advent  at  any  or  every  moment. 

The  room,  or  rather  suite  of  rooms,  did 
not  give  you  the  idea  of  belonging  to  a  man 
hung^  around  with  debts,  as  malefactors  in  olden 
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days  used  to  be  hung  about  with  chains.  The 
foot  fell  softly  on  costly  rugs  ;  the  eye  was 
pleased  with  delicately  tinted  hangings,  fine 
old  china,  and  pictures  by  well-known  artists 
(consisting  mostly  of  types  of  female  beauty 
at  once  refined  and  sensuous) ;  the  swinging 
lamps  overhead  were  delicately  shaded,  and  the 
chairs  and  lounges  scattered  about  the  rooms 
were  inventions  that  carried  the  luxury  of  rest 
to  a  fine  art.  French  cognac,  soda-water,  a 
bottle  of  champagne  in  ice,  these  adjuncts  to 
general  light-heartedness  had  their  place  upon 
an  ormolu  stand  near  the  door,  and  all  the 
most  costly  adjuncts  of  the  smoker's  needs  were 
scattered  about  in  fine  profusion.  One  might 
well  suppose  that  all  the  fair  fingers  in  Bel- 
gravia  and  Mayfair  had  taken  to  embroidery 
on  Claud's  behalf,  so  elaborate  were  the  smok- 
ing-caps,  cigarette-cases,  and  such-like  articles 
strewn  about  the  place.  Pipe-stands  elegantly 
painted  adorned  the  walls ;  cushions,  upon 
which  *'  the  flowers  that  bloom  in  the  spring  " 
mocked  at  Nature,  lay  here  and  there  and 
everywhere ;   and    a    sloe-black    poodle,    who 
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also  mocked  at  Nature,  but  in  a  different  way, 
— since  she  was  shorn  as  to  her  hind-quarters 
save  for  a  tuft  upon  her  pert  up-standing  tail, 
and  left  shaggy  as  to  her  head  and  shoulders, 
so  as  to  present  to  the  beholder  a  distinct 
libel  on  the  king  of  beasts — had  taken  up  her 
position  on  one  of  the  finest  of  them. 

In  addition  to  this  interesting  animal,  a 
bull-dog,  with  a  jowl  of  a  prize-fighter — and 
a  nasty  prize-fighter,  too  —  lay  upon  the 
wolf-skin  rug  before  the  fireplace  that  was 
now  turned  into  a  miniature  greenhouse, 
watching  his  master  with  a  furtive  eye,  and 
evidently  uneasy  in  his  mind  as  to  the  general 
state  of  affairs.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
presence  of  the  bull-dog  was,  in  a  certain 
sense,  a  relief,  as  it  went  a  good  way  to 
disabuse  the  mind  of  the  beholder  as  to  the 
effeminate  atmosphere  of  Lord  St.  lies'  rooms. 
A  fine  fowling-piece  or  two  slung  upon  the 
walls,  and  fencing-sticks  and  foils  in  a  recess, 
were  also  pleasant  features  of  the  place,  as 
suggesting  a  taste  for  manly  sports  in  spite 
of  a  love  of  ease  and  luxury. 
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The  black  poodle,  a  present  to  Lord  St. 
lies  from  a  Grand  Duchess,  beinnr  a  selfish 
sybarite,  did  not  trouble  herself  about  any- 
thing beyond  her  own  ease  and  comfort  (a 
type  common  enough  among  human  as  well 
as  canine  beings),  and  slumbered  peacefully, 
unheeding  of  her  master's  weary  trampin^r 
to  and  fro. 

Set  just  over  the  mantel,  in  a  miniature 
easel,  was  what  is  called  a  "  first  study " — 
that  is,  a  slight,  suggestive  sketch  of  the 
central  subject  for  an  intended  picture. 

It  was  a  girl's  face,  the  eyes  looking  up- 
ward, the  lips  parted  in  a  faint  smile,  happy 
and  yet  timid,  rapt,  tender,  passionately 
sweet, — in  a  word — Estelle. 

Every  time  Lord  Claud  passed  this  pic- 
tured face  he  looked  at  it  with  a  sad  insist- 
ence, as  we  look  at  the  thincj  that  soon  our 
eyes  shall  behold  no  more,  the  thing  most 
precious  to  us  in  life,  torn  from  us  by 
death. 

A  deadly  conflict  was  going  on  in  the  man's 
mind.     The   ^ood  and   the  evil  in   him   were 
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doing  grievous  battle,  and  the  struggle  was 
a  desperate  one. 

He  had  come  up  from  the  country  to  town 
that  day — the  fair,  green  Midland  country 
that  now  seemed  so  far  away  that  to  think 
of  it  was  like  recalling  the  melody  of  a 
pastoral  symphony  heard  long  since,  yet 
unfororotten.  The  sob  and  the  sio;h  of  the 
river,  the  soft  sough  of  the  wind  that  shook 
the  tassels  of  the  larches,  haunted  his  ear. 
The  ripple  of  Estelle's  laughter,  the  glory 
of  her  smile,  the  love-light  in  the  exquisite 
hazel  of  her  eyes — all  these  things  were  with 
him  and  near  him,  as  our  dead  are  with  us 
in  our  dreams. 

But  on  his  first  arrival  at  his  rooms  the 
stern  realities  of  life,  and  not  its  visions  and 
its  dreaminors,  had  faced  him.  Between  the 
windows  of  the  room  was  a  wri tins;- table  of 
oak,  inlaid  with  wonderful  old  brasswork. 
Here  were  double  rows  of  pigeon-holes,  each 
with  its  miniature  door,  of  which  one  tiny  key 
opened  all  the  locks.  These  now  stood  open, 
and  papers   were  belching   forth    from   each, 
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wliile  on  the  desk  below  piles  and  piles  of 
letters — long-enveloped,  businesslike-looking 
letters — lay  newly  opened.  Oh  the  horror  of 
that  snowstorm  of  letters  that  falls  upon  our 
writing-tables  while  we  are  away  wandering 
in  some  sunny  clime  where  posts  for  us  are 
not !  Oh  the  misery  of  sitting  down  to  break 
those  seals,  and  tear  open  those  envelopes — 
friends  in  sorrow,  friends  dead,  friends  ruined ; 
bills  we  fondly  fancied  were  paid  long  ago  ;  a 
"report"  from  the  school  where  our  son  is 
costing  us  a  small  fortune,  to  the  eflfect  that 
he  is  '' making  but  little  progress,  in  conse- 
quence of  incorrigible  idleness  ; "  a  missive 
from  one  friend  who  is  down  on  his  luck, 
begging  that  we  will  place  at  his  disposal  for 
a  short  time  the  quite  insignificant  sum  of 
so  much  ;  from  another  to  say  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  gone  to  the  doctor  we 
recommended,  his  constitution  is  irretrievably 
ruined,  but  that  he  is  "  quite  sure  it  was  all 
meant  for  the  best ; "  the  card  of  a  dear  and 
well-beloved  friend,  who,  on  his  way  to  a 
foreign  laud,  called  to  touch  your  hand  and 
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hear  your  voice  once  more,  only  to  be  told 
that  you  were  yachting  in  the  Mediterranean, 
or  curveting  about  on  the  slopes  and  steeps 
of  the  Swiss  mountains — these,  and  things 
akin  to  them,  are  what  meet  you  and  greet 
you  after  a  long  and  perhaps  happy  absence 
from  home.  Still,  comparatively  speaking, 
these  are  commonplace  troubles,  worries  that 
are  the  lot  of  all  men.  In  spite  of  them,  things 
may  be  going  well  with  you  in  the  main. 

But  when  you  take  to  wandering,  not  for 
fancy's  sake,  but  to  get  away  from  troubles 
that  beset  you — when  you  have  been  living 
beyond  your  income  year  after  year;  when 
mortgages  have  been  creeping  round  and 
clutching  you  like  so  many  octopi  clasping 
their  long  and  sinuous  arms  about  you  to 
drag  you  down  to  unknown  depths,  then 
the  home-comingr  is  a  bitter  time  indeed : 
and  Dead  Sea  fruit,  apples  of  Sodom  that 
turn  to  dust  and  ashes  in  your  mouth,  await 
you  piled  up  in  cheerful  basketfuls,  nor  will 
Fate  spare  you  the  task  of  making  a  grue- 
some repast  upon  them. 
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Hour  after  hour  had  Claud  Desbrow  pored 
over  those  dreadful  letters.  Already  a  sort 
of  bird  of  ill  omen  flying  on  ahead  before  the 
rest,  a  portentous  missive,  had  reached  him 
at  Eiversdale  from  his  ag^ent,  Mr.  Cecil  Yer- 
rinder,  warning  him  of  the  imminent  risk  of 
foreclosure  on  the  part  of  more  than  one 
morto^ao'ce  :  also  of  the  threatening^  attitude 
of  more  than  one  money-lender.  High  hopes 
had  been  entertained  by  Lord  St.  lies  as  to 
the  success  of  a  certain  horse  heavily  backed 
for  the  Derby.  The  month  of  June  was  to  be 
as  lucky  for  him  as  its  sunny  days  could 
make  it.  But,  alas  !  there  was  a  '*  dark  horse," 
a  creature  of  whom  nobody  took  any  note, 
no  more  than  if  she  had  onlv  had  three  lee^s 
to  stand  upon,  and  she  won  by  a  neck,  or,  as 
some  said,  by  a  nose. 

Thus  the  hopes  of  what  June  should  do 
faded  like  roses  that  drop  to  pieces  in  the 
first  autumn  wind,  and  Mr.  Verrinder  began 
to  look  so  grave  that  his  wife  was  beset 
with  foars  that  he  had  "  something:  on  his 
mind,"  as,  indeed,   he   had,   though  not,  per- 
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Laps,   of  the  nature  that  that  good  woman 
supposed. 

Truly  it  was  a  black  outlook  enough,  and 
the  ancient  name  of  St.  lies  seemed  to  run 
every  chance  of  being  dragged  through  the 
dust.  For  months  past  Claud  had  never 
been  down  to  the  old  Abbey.  He  always 
shrank  from  doing  anything  that  caused  him 
pain ;  and  it  was  pain  to  see  the  grand  old 
woods  sweeping  over  hill  aud  dale,  and  the 
turreted  towers  of  the  old  home  peeping 
through  their  fair  umbrageous  shadow,  and 
to  hear  the  three  sweet  bells  of  the  little  old 
church  that  was  almost  close  to  the  i^ates  of 
the  Abbey  itself  He  hated  to  meet  the 
scarlet-cloaked  old  w^omen,  and  the  honest 
labourers  on  the  farms,  and  to  have  to  return 
their  quaint  respectful  greetings,  to  know  that 
they  were  glad  at  heart  to  catch  a  sight  of 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  how  seldom  such 
gladness  was  theirs.  Then  to  see  and  know 
that  the  cottagers'  dwellings  were  tumbling 
about  their  ears,  and  that  fever  lurked  in  the 
autumn  mists  and  the  dark  decaying  leaves 
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because  the  air  around  was  contaminated  by 
the  malaria  that  rises  from  insanitary  ground 
— to  know  all  these  things  and  yet  to  be 
helpless  to  fly  from  the  sights  and  sounds 
that  hurt ;  to  give  up  no  jot  or  tittle  of  self- 
indulgence  and  luxurious  ease ;  to  hope  for 
the  coming  of  some  lucky  chance,  instead 
of  puttiug  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  like  a 
man  and  strivinor  to  cleanse  the  Aug^ean 
stable ;  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  women's 
smiles  and  the  fantastic  glare  of  social  popu- 
larity, while  those  whom  God  had  given  into 
his  hand  were  lying  in  homes  where  the 
thatch  was  foul  from  ao^e,  and  nothing:  about 
them  was  sweet  and  wholesome  and  o:ood — 
what  degradation  was  in  all  this  !  To  know 
that  the  little  children  played  in  the  polluted 
brook,  breathing  disease  and  death  as  they 
played,  while  the  good  Vicar  toiled  on  his 
miserable  wage,  and  strove  to  keep  his  wife 
and  little  ones  as  the  family  of  a  gentleman 
should  be  kept :  to  know  how  he  fearlessly 
visited  the  fcver-strickeu,  and  when  his  own 
little    Benjamin    was    laid    low,    first    in    his 
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shabby  bed,  and  then  in  the  green  church- 
yard, only  said,  with  lips  that  were  pale 
and  shaking,  ''The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord 
hath  taken  away;  blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord,"  and  went  on  his  way,  bearing 
the  message  of  comfort  to  others  to  know 
these  things  and  to  do — nothing. 

Could  a  man  fall  lower  than  Claud  had 
done  ?  Could  a  man  fall  more  utterly  from 
the  ideal  owner  of  lands  and  lives,  who, 
himself  the  source  of  light  and  life  and 
healing  to  all  around  him,  can  say,  as  he 
lies  down  to  his  last  deep  sleep,  "  Here  am 
I,  Lord,  with  the  souls  that  Thou  hast  given 
me,"  than  had  the  owner  of  the  old  Abbey  ? 

England  can  never  really  call  herself  a 
Christian  land  until  those  who  work  for  God 
are  as  well  paid  as  those  who  work  for  man ; 
until  there  is  not  a  vicarage  or  parsonage 
in  all  our  good  Queen's  kingdom  where  the 
haggard  spectre  of  poverty  hangs  upon  the 
footsteps  of  the  man  who  has  to  minister 
to  the  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  is  often 
so  weary  and  heavy  laden  himself   that  he 
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well-nigh  fails  and  faints  Ly  the  way ;  never 
until  the  landowner  shall  be  forced  to  do 
his  duty  to  his  tenants  by  that  power  and 
pressure  of  public  opinion  which  is  called 
the  voice  of  God ;  never  until  responsibility 
is  so  pressed  horae  that  its  duties  cannot 
be  shirked. 

Lord  St.  Isles  was  ready  to  reproach  him- 
self as  a  trifler,  and,  in  his  wisest  moments, 
called  himself  a  fool.  He  did  not  realise 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  livinir  crime  :  that 
some  poor  fellow  who,  in  a  moment  of 
passion  and  resentment,  beats  out  the  life 
of  the  drunken  wife  who  has  made  his  poor 
home  desolate,  and  expiates  his  fault  upon 
the  scaffold,  is  a  less  black  sinner  than  he. 

Never  had  his  sins  and  shortcominfrs  come 
before  him  so  vividly  and  blacklv  as  thev 
did  in  that  night  of  vigil,  when  the  tide  of 
the  great  city's  roar  ebbed  and  died,  and 
left  him  alone  —  alone  with  his  desolation, 
amid  the  silence. 

For  the  past  had  come  home  to  him  in 
close  and  cruel  fashion. 
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Others  had  suffered  through  him;  now 
he  was  suffering — keenly,  horribly,  well-nigh 
beyond  bearing — through  his  own  past. 

For  he  loved  Estelle  with  all  his  heart 
and  soul  and  streno-th — with  all  that  he  had 
of  each.  There  was  only  one  living  creature 
on  earth  dearer  to  him  than  the  girl  whose 
soul  had  awakened  to  the  fulness  of  woman- 
hood by  the  magic  of  his  touch  and  the 
music  of  his  voice,  and  that  creature  was 
— Claud,  Lord  St.  Isles. 

Even  now,  in  the  midst  of  the  real  and 
keen  suffering  that  shook  him,  at  the  bottom 
of  it  all  lay  a  strong  sediment  of  self- 
pity. 

He  had  tried  so  hard  to  make  the  best  of 
life !  Following  the  counsels  of  a  foolishly 
fond  and  over-indulgent  mother,  he  had 
looked  upon  ease  and  pleasure  as  the  two 
great  things  to  strive  after ;  had  shirked 
anything  that  meant  discomfort,  bodily  or 
mental ;  and  now,  like  a  child  that  suffers, 
and  wants  to  run  away  from  the  pain,  but 
finds  it  is   part   of  itself  and  a  thing  that 
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must  be  endured,  he  girded  against  all  the 
world,  himself  included. 

He  had  expected  to  suffer  about  Estelle  ; 
she  was  the  one  toy  he  had  set  his  heart 
on,  and  could  not  get ;  at  least,  she  was  so 
hedo-ed  about  with  thorns  and  briars  that 
she  mig-ht  almost  as  well  have  been  out  of 
reach  altog-ether.  But  he  had  not  bargained 
for  all  sorts  of  petty  remorses  assailing  him 
in  this  his  hour  of  weakness  and  helplessness. 

Why  should  he  now  call  to  mind  the  once 
or  twice  when  he  had  been  down  at  the  Abbev, 
and  bid  the  Vicar  and  his  low-voiced,  gentle 
little  wife  to  dinner  ?  Why  should  he  recall 
the  pleasant  flutter  of  the  two — the  wife's 
best  gown  —  a  poor  thing  at  best  —  the 
rigorously  brushed  garments  of  her  hus- 
band, their  kindly  genial  ways,  the  passing 
mention  of  this  or  that  little  one  at  home, 
and  the  somewhat  timorous  petition,  pre- 
ferred later  in  the  evenins:  when  the  frao-rant 
coflfee  was  being  sipj^ed,  and  the  Vicar  was 
enjoying  himself  in  most  delightful  fashion. 

The    petition    for    some    addition    to    the 
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stipend  that  was  rather  less  than  what  Lord 
St.  Isles  gave  to  his  valet — a  petition  that 
the  lord  of  the  manor  would  interest  himself 
in  one  of  the  boys  at  home,  and  get  him  a 
nomination  to  some  good  public  school  ?  Oh 
no,  for  none  of  these  did  the  Vicar  plead. 

But  the  little  church  outside  the  gates,  it 
stood  in  such  cruel  need  of  repair!  The 
people,  who  had  so  little  brightness  and 
beauty  in  their  own  homes ;  if  a  little  (very 
simple  and  inexpensive)  coloured  glass  could 
be  put  in  the  east  window,  how  pleased 
they  would  be  !  If  only  some  new  benches, 
with  backs,  could  be  got  for  the  old  people ; 
if  the  worm-eaten  pews  could  be  replaced 
with  open  seats,  the  ghastly  old  gallery 
taken  down,  and  a  few  notes  that  would 
speak  added  to  the  organ !  Was  it  not 
enough  to  remember  these  things,  but  that 
he  must  also  recall  the  man's  very  voice 
and  manner,  his  simple  earnestness,  the 
wife's  eyes  that  never  left  his  face,  and 
made  him  feel  that  she  was  wonderino;  how 
any  one  could  resist  such  eloquence,  and  the 
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way  lie  (Claud)  had  put  it  all  aside ;  said 
he  would  "  think  of  it "  —  as  if  he  ever 
thought  of  anything  hut  his  own  pleasure  ! 

Then  the  settino;  off  of  the  two  o-uests  on 
their  walk  home  across  the  park,  the  tender 
way  in  which  the  man  folded  a  wrap  about 
his  wife's  shoulders ;  the  two  figures,  linked 
arm-in-arm,  passing  out  into  the  darkness, 
the  wife  (Claud  was  sure  of  that)  trying  to 
comfort  and  brighten  up  her  downcast  lord, 
hiding  the  disappointment  in  her  own  heart, 
lest  it  should  add  to  his. 

That  the  Parsonage  roof  let  the  rain  in, 
that  the  study  floor  was  ''dipping"  at  one 
side,  these  things  these  two  good  people 
never  hinted  at.  All  they  thought  of  was 
that  the  House  of  God  should  be  made 
fitter  for  His  service ;  and  he,  the  man 
who  might  have  helped  them,  turned  aside 
and 

Well,  well!  it  was  really  hard  that  they 
should  intrude  their  small  and  unwelcome 
personalities  upon  him  just  now  :  besides,  he 
had  showed   them    some  sympathy  in   other 
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ways,  for  when  their  youngest  boy  died  of 
the  fever,  he  wrote  them  a  really  beautiful 
letter.  He  had  also  felt  at  the  time  that 
there  was  something;  both  touchino;  and 
poetical  in  the  death  of  the  little  curly-headed 
brat  he  had  once  seen  peeping  through  the 
Vicarage  gate.  He  had,  indeed,  entertained 
some  notion  of  a  picture — "  The  Dying  Child  " 
— but,  like  so  many  of  his  other  notions,  it 
had  not  been  carried  out. 

Doubtless  these  people,  and  others  like 
them,  had  suffered  through  him.  But  what 
was  their  suffering,  or  anybody's  suffering, 
compared  to  his  about  Estelle  ? 

If — when — if — he  married  Miss  Deloraine- 
Smith  all  his  money  troubles  would  be  at  an 
end,  and  she  could  take  in  hand  the  thorough 
restoration  of  the  church,  and  (if  she  pleased) 
double  the  endowment  of  the  same.  She  was 
a  clever  and  intelligent  young  woman,  and 
had  strong  ideas  on  the  subject  of  the  beau- 
tifying of  churches  and  the  building  of  schools. 
The  Vicar  would  probably  go  into  a  fit  with 
joy  if  he  got  such  a  woman  as  that  at  the 
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head  of  the  parish  ;  and  old  Deloraioe-Smith 
would  farm  out  the  Parsonage  boys  at  various 
schools,  and  draft  them  into  good  business 
houses,  like  his  own,  afterwards.  He  was 
built  that  way,  was  old  Deloraine-Smith. 
His  ambitious  wife  wanted  a  titled  son-in- 
law  ;  the  crirl  herself  was  fond  of  Claud  in 
a  stately,  strong-minded  way ;  Claud  wanted 
money — money,  and  plenty  of  it. 

It  all  seemed  fair  and  straight  enough ;  but 
— what  of  Estelle  ? 

The  man  who  had  played  at  love  all  his 
life,  loved  and  longed  for  the  simple  girl  of 
the  Midland  country  town,  with  a  strength 
and  passion  he  had  never  believed  himself 
capable  of.  He  seemed  powerless  to  get 
aw^ay  from  her.  Distance  would  not  do  it. 
The  touch  of  her  lips  on  his  was  still  present 
with  him,  thrilling  him  to  the  very  core  of 
his  beino;.  The  clin£[ino;  pressure  of  her  slim 
brown  hand  haunted  his  palm.  The  tones 
of  her  voice  came  to  him  in  the  silence  of 
the  night,  the  silence  that  was  all  around 
him,  isolating  him  from  all  the  world. 
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The  brindled  dog  rose  with  a  mighty  yawn, 
came  up  to  him,  looked  up  into  his  face,  and 
shoved  his  broad  jowl  up  against  his  hand. 

*'  It's  a  bad  job,  Caesar,"  said  Lord  St.  lies, 
looking  down ;  and  Caesar  looked  as  if  he 
thought  so  too. 

The  gift  of  the  Grand  -  Duchess  stirred 
uneasily,  and  sought  a  more  luxurious  atti- 
tude, but  did  not  otherwise  concern  herself 
with  the  other  two. 

Claud  stopped  opposite  the  "  first  sketch," 
on  which  the  light  from  the  lamp  overhead 
fell  so  tenderly,  touching  the  girlish  face  till 
it  looked  like  a  sentient  thing. 

"  I  cannot  give  you  up,  I  cannot — oh,  my 
darling  !  "  groaned  Claud  ;  and  memory  again 
took  upon  itself  the  office  of  tormentor. 

Like  a  swift  flash,  up  before  his  mind  came 
the  scene  of  the  hour  of  their  parting.  Her 
gentle  fears,  her  pretty  pleading  for  permission 
to  tell  '^Mammam  mia,'  her  piteous  self-up- 
braidino;  for  the  double  life  she  was  leadino- — 
she,  whom  the  mother  treasured  as  the  apple 
of  her  eye,  the  jewel  of  her  life  ! 
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Even  with  her  lover's  arms  about  her,  and 
his  kisses  falling  on  her  hair,  her  eyes,  her 
sweet  trembling  lips,  Estelle  was  a  rebel. 

"Oh!"  she  cried,  "how  much  I  wish  that 
you  were  very  truly  Mr.  Johnstone  once 
again  !  When  they  told  me  you  were  an 
En  owlish  milord,  I  had  trouble  in  mv  heart, 
for  I  said  to  my  own  self,  I  am  only  poor 
Estelle  —  Estelle  who  has  been  so  poor — so 
poor,  w^ith  not  always  quite  enough  to  eat — 
Estelle  who  has  known  such  sad,  sad  days." 

Then  she  put  her  hand  to  her  throat,  clasp- 
ing: the  slender  chain  that  encircled  it.  She 
pulled  from  her  bosom  a  small  round  velvet 
bag,  and  taking  from  it  a  jewel,  shaped  like  a 
heart,  held  it  up  against  the  sunlight,  so  that 
it  o:lowed  with  a  crimson  sheen  like  blood. 

"  See  !  "  she  said.  "  When  there  was  no 
bread  upon  the  table,  still  we  held  the  heart — 
the  heart  that  is  safe  and  true." 

Claud,  after  a  lono;  look  at  the  stone  that 

^  CD 

Mowed   with    such    a   lurid    lis^ht,    turned   to 
Estelle  in  amaze. 

"It  is  a  jewel  of  great  price,"  he  said,  then 
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was  going  on  to  ask  some  question,  but, 
being  a  gentleman,  refrained.  The  girl,  quick- 
witted, o-atbered  botb  bis  intention  and  tbe 
impulse  that  bad  checked  it. 

"You  Avould  say,  '  What  jewel  is  that,  and 
where  did  you  find  so  precious  a  thing  *? ' 
Well,  I  will  tell  you — listen  !  It  was  my 
dear,  brave  father's.  To  him  it  was  given  by 
the  mother  who  loved  him  so  dear — most 
dear  and  true.  It  had  no  words,  but  what  it 
meant  was  this  :  '  My  heart  is  yours  always 
the  same — and  so  I  send  it  to  you  now.'  He 
clasped  the  chain  about  my  mother's  neck, 
and  she,  when  he  was  gone — when  the  cruel 
waves  had  beaten  out  of  him  the  beautiful 
life,  and  I  was  given  to  her  to  comfort  her  sad 
heart,  she  ojave  the  crimson  shinino;  thino;  to 
me  :  '  Nev-are  part  with  it,'  she  said  ;  '  it  is 
a  heart  that  loved  him  and  was  true' — 
as  yours  to  me — as  yours  to  me ! "  added 
poor  Estelle,  nestling  against  her  lover's 
breast. 

''What  mystery  is  it  that  surrounds  this 
girl  and  her  mother  ? "  thought   Claud,  still 
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gazing  and  gazing  at  that  fair  presentment 
that  was  the  work  of  his  own  hand — his  "  first 
sketch,"  that  seemed  in  its  few  faint  lines  to 
have  imprisoned  a  woman's  souk 

A  faint  and  broken  memory  of  some  people 
he  had  met  somewhere  or  other  came  over 
Claud  St.  lies — some  woman  who  had  been 
spoken  of  as  possessing  rubies  of  marvellous 
beauty  :  but  that,  surely,  had  nothing  to  say 
to  the  burnincr  heart  that  had  gleamed  in  the 
broken  sunliolit  amono*  the  larches  in  the 
woods  of  Eiversdale  ? 

Ah  yes,  he  remembered — the  name  of  those 
people  was  Peyton.  They  were  yachting  in 
the  Mediterranean.  The  wife  was  delicate, 
and  there  was  a  boy — a  tall,  large-eyed,  fragile 
creature.     Yes,  that  was  it. 

How  had  Claud  pacified  that  sweet  per- 
sistent love  of  his  ?  Ah  me  !  should  he  ever 
forget  the  wild  trouble  in  her  tender  eyes, 
the  white  and  trembling  lips  —  cold  even 
beneath  the  pressure  of  his  own — the  bitter 
though  suppressed  cry — "  Claud,  Claud,  it  is 
bitter  to  me  that  you  should  leave  me ;  all 
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the  world  will  be  sad  to  me  without  you — 
all  the  whole  wide  world  !  " 

He  had  promised  to  write.  He  had  believed 
himself  capable  of  giving  up  everything  — 
everything  for  her  sake. 

The  Abbey  must  go ;  it  would  be  quite 
possible,  easily  possible,  to  find  a  more  worthy 
owner  for  it.  His  father,  a  spendthrift  like 
himself,  had,  with  his  own  consent,  broken 
the  entail,  meaninsr  to  send  the  estate  to  the 
hammer  if  it  suited  him  ;  but  an  uncle,  dying, 
left  him  a  second  fortune,  and  the  intention 
was  never  carried  into  execution.  No  legal 
difficulties  stood  in  Claud's  way.  The  money- 
lenders would  be  quieted  ;  the  mortgages  paid 
ofi*.  With  his  influence  some  post  could  easily 
be  obtained;  with  his  talents  money  could 
easily  be  made.  But,  oh,  the  difference  of 
the  life  to  be  faced  ! 

"  It  would  be  a  case  of  being  "  Mr.  John- 
stone" always.  All  the  glare  and  glitter 
would  be  gone— a  butterfly  in  harness ;  that 
w^ould  be  about  the  tune  of  it.  And  so  his 
good  resolves  had  begun  to  melt  even  as  he 
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was  swiftly  wliirled  across  the  green  Mid- 
lands, while  yet  the  touch  of  Estelle's  last  kiss 
thrilled  upon  his  lips. 

"  Unstable  as  water ; "  what  a  curse  was 
Reuben's,  and  how  many  Reubens  there  are 
in  the  world  ! 

Before  the  train  by  which  he  travelled  had 
reached  the  Paddino'ton  terminus  Claud  had 
begun  to  look  upon  himself  as  a  fool  for  ever 
having  contemplated  such  a  step  as  count- 
inor  the  world — his  world — well  lost  "  for  a 
woman's  sake." 

He  thouirht  more  of  himself  and  less  of 
Estelle.  He  beo;an  to  feel  like  a  man  re- 
coverino;  from  a  fever,  durino;  which  he  has 
been  the  victim  of  delirium — the  sport  of 
illusion. 

By  the  time  that  he  had  reached  the  rooms 
in  St.  James's  Street,  taken  a  bath,  changed 
his  clothes,  been  to  his  club,  dined,  read  the 
accumulation  of  letters  on  his  secretaire,  and 
pored  over  Mr.  Verrinder  s  second  statement 
of  unwelcome  facts,  he  knew  that  Estelle  must 
be  given  up  ;  he  knew  that  the  idyll  in  the 
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woods  beside  the  river  must  be  for  him  even 
as  a  tale  that  is  told,  and  a  dream  when  one 
awaketh  in  the  morning. 

Then  the  pain  of  loss  came  upon  him,  the 
horribly  rending  pain,  of  letting  the  woman 
he  loved  go. 

He  knew  so  well  what  he  was  giving  up  ! 
As  the  glowing  ruby  heart  among  jewels,  so 
was  Estelle  among  women — nay,  more  than 
this,  he  knew  that  to  him  she  was  even  more ; 
she  was  his  good  angel.  All  that  was  most 
real  in  him  lived  in  her  presence  ;  all  that 
was  most  pitiful  died.  In  what  a  sea  of 
unreality  had  he  waded  all  his  days ;  and  now 
he  was  about  to  cast  aside  the  only  influence 
that  mio;ht  have  led  him  on  to  the  heio;hts  of 
truth  and  manliness ! 

It  was  hard — hard  to  do  ;  and  yet  he  was 
resolved. 

"  How  hard  to  have  to  wound  your  gentle 
heart,  my  little  love  !  "  he  said,  speaking  softly 
to  the  pictured  face.  "How  you  will  fret 
for  me ;  how  you  will  wander  in  the  j^l^ces 
where  we  two  have  wandered  together  !    Your 
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dear  eyes,  dim  with  tears,  will  see  notliing 
around  you.  They  will  look  only  into  your 
own  heart  and  gaze  upon  the  memory  of  the 
past." 

Yet  he  never  faltered  in  his  resolve  to  inflict 
the  pain  ;  he  never  wavered  in  his  resolve  to 
cause  those  bitter  tears  to  flow. 

'* What,"  he  wondered,  "would  be  the  end 
and  fate  of  this  goddess  of  the  woodland 
wilds  ?  Would  the  strange  story  of  her 
parentage  come  out  one  day  before  the  world, 
and  would  she  fly  and  hide  her  head  before 
the  breath  of  shame  ?  Why — if  all  were  true, 
had  General  Gildea  had  a  hand  in  brino-ino; 
her  and  her  mother  to  Riversdale  ?  "  But 
here  Claud  broke  off",  and  cast  aside  the  thread 
of  thought. 

Something  was  called  for  now  beyond  mere 
thoughts,  beyond  weak  dwellings  upon  past 
joys  and  days  of  passionate  delight. 

The  victim  was  ready,  bound  and  helpless  ; 
the  hand  of  the  executioner  must  not  f^iil  or 
falter. 

The  night  was  wearing  away,  tlie  night  of 
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such  a  bitter  vi^il  as  Claud  St.  lies  had 
never  kept  before. 

Here  and  there  in  the  distance  came  again 
those  little  waves  of  sound  that  mean  that 
London  city  is  waking  up  to  a  new  day.  The 
brooding  silence  was  stirred  and  troubled ;  the 
tide  was  once  more  on  the  flow. 

Claud  sat  at  his  writing-table,  while  Caesar 
crept  under  close  to  his  master's  feet,  as 
though  hoping  that  his  nearness  and  warmth 
mi2;ht  brino;  some  comfort.  Who  should  the 
fateful  letter  be  sent  to  1 

Not  direct  to  Estelle. 

Madame  Delano  might  see  it  and  wonder. 
Claud  did  not  want  to  harm  the  girl  who 
had  given  to  him  the  priceless  gift  of  a 
perfect  love.  He  was  not  cur  enough  for 
that. 

"  There  is  that  yeoman-like  doctor,"  he 
thought ;  '*  why  should  I  not  send  it  under 
cover  to  him  ?  He  looks  like  a  fellow  one 
could  trust." 

But  oh,  the  task  of  writing  that  letter  was 
a  hard  one ! 
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Never  in  all  his  easy-going  life  had 
the  man  suffered  as  he  was  suffering  now. 

Of  what  avail  to  ask  a  woman's  forgiveness, 
when  you  were  doing  her  the  cruellest  wrong 
of  all  1  Of  what  avail  to  say,  ''  I  love  you," 
when  you  are  casting  a  woman  away  from 
you  for  ever  ? 

"EsTELLE, — I  dare  not  ask  you  to  forgive 
me.  For  such  treachery  as  mine  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  pardon.  I  dare  not  call  you 
by  any  of  those  sweet,  endearing  names  that 
have  made  the  music  of  the  past.  That  would 
be  to  insult  you.  Try  to  hate  me  ;  for  indeed 
I  am  your  worst  enemy.  Estelle,  this  is  good- 
bye. I  cannot  claim  you  for  my  wife.  I  dare 
not  even  say  that  I  hope  we  may  meet  again. 
I  am  too  poor,  too  much  involved  in  debt,  to 
marry  for  that  sweet  madness  that  men  call 
*  love.'  If  I  know  myself  I  should  but  drag  my- 
self down  to  misery,  and  you  with  me.  There 
are  many  words  that  I  could  say,  but  my  lips 
are  sealed.  I  dare  not  even  say  '  God  bless 
you,'  only  Good-bye,  good-bye,  good-bye  !" 
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The  tide  was  on  the  flow ;  the  rush  and  the 
roar  of  traffic  began  to  boom  up  from  the 
busy  far-off  streets. 

Between  the  ebb  and  flow  a  battle  had  been 
fought,  a  battle  had  been  lost ! 

Yet  not  without  cost ;  for  as  the  dawn  steals 
in  throao;ht  he  meshes  of  the  blinds  Claud's 
head  is  buried  in  his  arms,  the  scatterbrained, 
easy-going  knight  of  the  carpet  is  weeping  like 
a  woman. 


Vol.  in. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

AFTER   LONG   YEARS. 

EiVERSDALE  was  lifting  up  its  eyes.  Eivers- 
dale  was  lifting  up  its  hands.  Miss  Beeswing, 
Mrs.  Ponsonby-Cobb,  and  Mrs.  Smith ers  were 
on  the  war-path.  The  fair  Bunsby,  as  usual, 
was  takino;  a  keen  and  secret  deli2;ht  in 
things,  but  at  the  same  time  protesting. 

"  I  tell  you  that  woman  would  do  any- 
thin  o-  to  be  eccentric,"  said  Mrs.  Smithers, 
nose  in  air  like  a  horse  with  a  bearing-rein. 

Now  "  that  Avoman  "  was  Mrs.  Sylvester,  so 
it  may  be  gathered  how  daring  was  the  tone 
of  the  conversation. 

"  I  do  believe  you  are  right,"  said  IMrs. 
Ponsonby-Cobb,  with  an  edifying  air  of  con- 
viction. 

**  The  whole  thing  is  most  unseemly  and 
undesirable,"  said  Miss  Beeswing,  using  two 

102 
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of  her  best  double-barrelled  adjectives,  and 
tio;htenino:  lier  dolman  about  her  shoulders, 
as  thouo^h  to  shield  herself  from  the  contami- 
nation  of  the  present  surroundings.  "  One 
really  would  think  that  the — ahem  ! — young 
person  would  have  more  pride,  more  proper 
feelino;." 

Mrs.  Smithers  gave  an  audible  shudder,  as 
much  as  to  say  that  such  a  commodity  was 
not  to  be  looked  for  in  that  quarter. 

^^  They  have  never  shown  any  proper  feel- 
ing, either  of  them,  since  they  came  here," 
put  in  Miss  Beeswing  severely. 

"  Oh,"  gasped  the  Bunsby,  "  isn't  that 
putting  things  too  strongly  ? "  Then  (with 
the  old  gesture  of  distress  that  the  others 
knew  so  well,  and  believed  in  so  little), 
"  You  must  remember  they  haven't  had  the 
same  advantages  as  we  have  ;  they  are  not 
English ;  they  are  aliens  born  in  a  foreign 
land ;  and  in  this  case  surely " 

"  In  this  case,"  said  Mrs.  Ponsonby-Cobb, 
showing  her  teeth  in  a  snarling  smile,  "the 
person    most    to    blame    is    Mrs.    Sylvester. 
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Who  is  she,  I  should  like  to  know,  tliat 
she  should  come  and  turn  Riversdale  upside 
down  ? " 

*'  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Smithers,  with  the 
air  of  one  who  is  a  born  leader  and  ruler 
of  men,  "  I  do  not  think  Mrs.  Sylvester  has 
ever  interfered  with  you.  She  has,  on  the 
contrary,  it  appears  to  me,  let  you  severely 
alone." 

From  this  stage  the  conversation  drifted 
into  purely  personal  channels,  the  private 
and  family  affairs  of  all  the  ladies  being 
dragged  in  by  the  head  and  the  heels,  and 
banged  about  like  so  many  skittles  in  a 
skittle-alley.  We  will  therefore  leave  tlie 
battlefield,  soon  to  be  thickly  strewn  with  the 
wounded,  and  explain  the  original  cause  of 
so  much  turmoil. 

Madame  Delano's  dauirhter  had  been  ill — 
grievously  ill — sick  "nigh  unto  death."  No 
one  knew  the  exact  particulars  of  things  ; 
and  Dr.  Dale  was  not  a  pleasant  man  to  tackle 
on  the  subject  of  his  patients. 

One  thing,   however,  was  certain — he  had 
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been  seen  going  out  to  Eosedale.  In  this  one 
respect  no  doubt  or  uncertainty  could  exist, 
because  Mrs.  Smithers  had  herself  seen  him. 
That  lady's  eyes  were  well  known  to  be  tele- 
scopic in  their  power,  and  not  to  be  deceived  by 
mortal  man  or  woman — ergo,  the  thing  was  so. 
She  reported  the  Doctor  to  be  looking  pale 
and  troubled  ;  riding  the  grey  mare  at  a  quick 
pace,  and  too  much  preoccupied  to  be  aware  of 
her  presence.  Later  the  same  evening,  Mrs. 
Ponsonby-Cobb,  accidentally  taking  a  stroll 
round  by  the  museum,  saw  the  Rosedale 
brougham  stop  at  the  small  gate  in  the  thick 
privet  hedge  that  led  to  the  custodian's  cottage  ; 
saw  Mrs.  Sylvester  alight,  dismiss  the  carriage 
and  go  in. 

''She's  going  to  stop  all  night,"  said  Mrs. 
Cobb  to  herself. 

Next  day  Miss  Beeswing,  happening  to  pass 
by  that  way,  saw  Mrs.  Devenish  and  the  Vicar 
going  in ;  and  later  on,  business  compelling 
her  to  be  in  that  neiG^hbourhood  once  more. 
General  Gildea — how  brazen  some  people  have 
it  in  them  to  be,  to  be  sure !— driving  with  a 
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Colonel  Kersliaw,  an  old  brother  officer  of 
the  General's — in  fact,  the  person  who  had 
met  "  Mr.  Johnstone "  at  the  Battle  Inn 
and  declared  his  real  condition.  The  dog- 
cart pulled  up  as  bold  as  brass  at  the  cus- 
todian's gate,  and  the  groom,  without  a  blush, 
jumped  from  behind  and  made  inquiries  at 
the  door. 

Miss  Beeswing,  as  she  assured  the  others, 
saw  these  things  *'  with  her  own  eyes,"  the 
extreme  improbability  of  her  seeing  them 
with  any  one  else's  eyes  having  apparently 
not  occurred  to  her. 

'*  What  a  dreadful  fuss  they  are  all  making 
over  a  mere  nobody ! "  said  Mrs.  Smithers, 
with  a  side  twitch  of  the  nose  and  a  c^lance 
from  her  small  eager  eyes. 

But  this  fuss  was  nothino;  to  the  fuss  that 
came  after. 

For  Riversdale  in  irenerahand  Mrs.  Ponsonbv- 
Cobb  and  her  satellites  in  particular,  were  hor- 
rified to  learn  that  Madame  Delano's  daughter 
now  through  the  crisis  of  her  illness,  had 
actually  been    removed   to  Rosedale  in  ]\Irs. 
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Sylvester's  own  carriage,  and  was  staying  there 
as  that  lady's  guest ! 

"  Under  the  circumstances,"  said  Mrs. 
Smithers  with  a  significant  look  that  was 
capable  of  ruining  the  reputation  of  at  least  a 
dozen  women,  "  I  don't  call  it  nice.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  say  that  Mrs.  Sylvester  likes  to  be 
eccentric,  but  there  are  limits,  and  if  my  oj^inion 
were  asked " 

Now,  the  hostilities  spoken  of  a  while  back 
had  ceased,  and  it  was  unkind  of  Mrs  Ponsonby- 
Cobb  to  throw  down  the  glove  again  ;  but  she 
had  been  horribly  mangled  in  the  encounter — 
indeed,  it  may  be  said,  left  upon  the  field  for 
dead — and  she  felt  that  she  ''  owed  it  to  her- 
self" to  kick  out,  just  to  show  that  life  was 
still  left  in  her. 

''  There  is  very  little  probability  that  Mrs. 
Sylvester  would  ask  your  opinion  on  that  or 
any  other  point,  if  you  come  to  think  of  it," 
she  said  viciously.  Then  she  added,  with  an 
air  of  maddening  candour,  "  I  really  very 
much  question  if  she  ever  remembers  that  we 
any  of  us  exist." 
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Tableau. 

The  time  is  fast  approaching  when  the  pro- 
gress of  our  story  must  take  us  away  for  once 
and  for  all  from  the  gossips-in-chief  of  Eivers- 
dale,  and  I  confess  to  a  feelino;  of  regret  at  its 
near  approach.  I  have  been  conscious  of  a  cer- 
tain growing  attachment  to  them.  There  is  for 
me  a  poetry  about  Miss  Beeswing's  second-best 
dolman,  and  Mrs.  Ponsonby-Cobb's  bonnet — a 
sweet  and  skittish  thing,  with  a  rakishly  placed 
bunch  of  rosebuds  on  one  side  of  it — appeals 
to  my  sensibilities. 

These  good  people  have  their  weaknesses,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  have  their  redeeming 
qualities.  Miss  Beeswing  nurses  and  tends  an 
invalid  sister,  and  has  done  so  for  long  and 
often  weary  years.  Mrs.  Ponsonby-Cobb  would 
be  sawn  asunder  in  the  interest  of  her  exceed- 
ingly plain  and  numerous  offspring.  Mrs. 
Smithers  loyally  makes  the  best  of  a  bad  hus- 
band with  smiling  if  rather  jerky  grace ;  and 
the  Bunsby — the  meek  and  tearful  Bunsby,  in 
a  day  yet  to  come — stood  by  the  "youngest  of 
six  "  wlien  it  dawned  upon  '*  the  town  "  that 
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that  romantic  maid  bad  cherished  a  secret 
passion  for  the  Doctor,  and  suflfered  what  is 
called  ^'a  disappointment." 

The  time  is  drawing;  near  when  Eiversdale 
itself,  with  its  nndulating  meadow-lands,  its 
fair  umbrageous  woods,  its  silver  river,  its 
lovely  old  church,  and  the  dear  old  smocked 
bedesmen  wanderino;  in  and  out  of  the  red 
doors  of  their  venerable  Bedehouse,  its  de- 
lightful Vicar  and  Vicaress — (is  there  such  a 
Avord  ?  and,  if  not,  may  we  coin  it  for  the 
occasion  1) — dear  Mrs.  Moneypenny,  of  the 
Battle  Inn,  with  her  rounded  periods,  and 
Solomon  Gables,  with  his  charming  if  in- 
flated manners,  must  be  left  behind  us  as 
we  travel  onwards  and  forwards ;  but  not 
just  yet.  Even  after  the  great  wrench,  we 
may  hope  for  a  glimpse  later  on. 

The  hoar-frost  shines  and  shimmers  on  the 
edges  of  the  ivy-leaves  and  glistens  on  the 
larch-trees  by  the  river.  The  river  itself  shows 
dark  between  its  whitened  banks,  and  runs  in 
a  turgid  and  tossing  stream  under  the  willows. 
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The  rooks,  havinf^;  Ion*]:  since  reared  their 
families  and  seen  them  well  launched  into 
the  sun-bright  air,  that  is  to  a  rook  life 
and  the  world,  are  taking  things  easier, 
pluffing  out  their  feathers  and  swaying  (in 
a  thoroughly  dignified  manner,  of  course)  on 
this  branch  or  that. 

The  bedesmen  go  about  saying  that  this 
is  a  "  touch  of  winter  at  last,"  and  speculate 
as  to  the  probability  of  one  of  their  number, 
who  is  "  laid  by,"  surviving  to  see  the  spring- 
time or  not. 

"  I'm  minded  he'll  never  over-get  this  seize- 
ment,"  says  one. 

'*  There's  a  shallow  look  about  he,  as  seems 
to  say  he  woan't  be  long  along  wi'  we,"  puts 
in  another  ;  "  an'  when  he  up  and  said  he'd 
a  mind  to  give  his  bit  o'  ground  a  change 
next  year,  and  let  it  try  its  hand  i'  brockelows 
place  o'  cabbages,  I  telled  him,  so  phiin  an 
straight  to  's  face,  as  he  oufrht  to  be  thinking; 
on  better  things.  But  he  were  peert  enough, 
I  can  tell  you,  mates  ;  an'  says  he,  giving 
me   a   piercin'   kind   o'    a   look,    '  Don't  you 
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go  for  to  be  interferin'  wi*  the  Lord's  business, 
and  appointing  times  and  seasons  of  which 
you  know  no  more  than  the  babe  unborn  I ' 
says  he  ;  '  mebbe  I'll  follow  on  to  you  yet ; 
there's  no  knowin'  how  things  be  ordained 
i'  this  warld.' " 

**  He  were  allers  a  man  to  ack  up  to  *s 
word,"  replies  the  first  speaker ;  *'  an  I 
wouldn't  say  but  what  we  might  see  them 
brockylow  a-growin'  yet,  mate." 

The  lives  of  these  men,  who  have  lived, 
and  loved,  and  suffered,  and  entered  into  a 
state  of  rest  and  peace,  are  prolouged  and  go 
on  vibratins:  like  the  last  chord  of  an  orcran 
fugue.  When  the  perfect  silence  comes,  you 
can  hardly  tell  when  the  faint  pulsation  of  the 
sound  has  ceased. 

The  custodian's  cottao;e,  all  bedizened  and 
bejewelled  by  the  deft  fingers  of  the  frost- 
kincr^  looks  like  a  cottao-e  on  the  stao;e — "  Set 
Scene,  Winter."  A  ruddy  glow  leaps  and 
dances  within;  and  there  is  Estelle,  passing 
across  from  the  museum  with  her  little  black 
apron  over  her   head,   paler,  graver,   slighter 
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thau  she  used  to  be  ;  but  still  Estelle,  with 
the  sweet  dark  face  and  orraceful  carriage ; 
still  Estelle,  though  the  ploughshares  have 
passed  over  her  soul,  and  she  has  endured 
the  ordeal  by  fire.  What  fire  of  trouble  can 
be  keener  or  more  searchino;  than  that  which 
shows  us  our  best-beloved  to  be  unworthy  of 
the  love  we  have  given  with  a  lavish  hand ; 
disloyal  to  the  trust  we  have  poured  out  at 
the  feet  that  have  trampled  it  even  to  the 
dust  ? 

Estelle  was  learnins:  to  live  her  life  with 
all  the  romance  in  it  dead.  She  was  learn- 
ing— nay,  had  learnt — to  take  up  the  bur- 
den of  each  day's  work,  with  all  that  had 
brirfitened  it  and  made  it  beautiful  orone. 

A  bitter  lesson,  indeed,  for  any  of  us  !  But 
Estelle,  in  her  day  of  sorrow,  had  had  the 
help  of  a  noble-hearted  woman.  Never  once 
had  a  question  been  asked  by  Mrs.  Sylvester 
while  Estelle  was  a  guest,  tenderly  cared  for 
and  watched  over,  at  Rosed  ale  ;  and  yet, 
the  two  women  (I  use  the  expression  ad- 
visedly,   since    the    tie    between    them    was 
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simple,  that  of  one  woman  who  bad  suffered 
helping  another  woman  in  the  same  strait) 
understood  one  another.  A  fellow-feeling 
makes  us  wondrous  kind ;  it  also  endows  us 
with  intense  perceptions  and  wordless  in- 
tuitions. No  w^oman  with  a  less  grand  and 
noble  nature  than  Ada  Sylvester  could  have 
done  what  she  did  for  the  poor  stricken  child, 
broken  down  utterly  by  a  blow  as  cruel  as  it 
was  unexpected. 

How  long  ago  was  that  day  when — him- 
self white  to  the  lips  as  a  man  who  waits 
for  death — Robert  Dale  had  placed  a  letter  in 
Estelle's  hand,  and  then  left  her  ? 

How  long  was  it  since  she  lay  face  down- 
ward on  her  bed  with  the  letter  crushed  in 
her  hand,  and  a  prayer  on  her  lips  that  God 
would  let  her  die — would  take  her  away  from 
a  world  wherein  such  pain  was  possible  — 
how  long  ? 

How  many  were  the  days  during  which, 
carrying  the  horrible  burden  of  her  sorrow 
in  her  heart,  she  went  on  her  way  with  a  hot 
burning  pain  across  her  eyes,  and  a  strange 
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bewilderino;  feelino;  as  if  all  the  thin2:s  close 
around  her  were  far  off — almost  out  of  touch 
— and  all  the  voices  of  those  who  spoke  to  her 
came   from   somewhere   verj  far  away — how' 
many  ? 

The  nights  of  those  days  were  sleepless 
vio;ils,  tossing-s  from  side  to  side ;  w^atchino-s 
for  the  grey  lines  of  light  that  told  the  watch 
was  over,  and  then  cursing  in  her  tortured 
heart  the  new  day  that  came  without  him. 
Only  the  bitter  sense  of  loss  was  on  Estelle 
then. 

She  should  never  see  him  again  ;  never  feel 
the  clasp  of  his  dear  arms  about  her ;  never 
the  soft  touch  of  his  kiss  upon  her  lips  ;  never 
hear  his  voice  calling  her  by  those  sweet  and 
tender  names  love  teaches  by  such  rapid 
methods.  Always  through  the  mists  and 
the  dull  aching  pain  in  heart  and  head  she 
was  conscious  of  beino;  watched ;  was  con- 
scions  that  Kobert  Dale  crossed  her  pathway 
oftener  than  usual,  and  that  his  eyes  met  hers 
with  a  perfect  understanding  and  a  compelling 
pity. 
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Then  the  mists  about  her  deepened  ;  but 
still  she  saw  his  face — his  and  her  mother's  ; 
her  mother's  drawn  and  tearful ;  but — oh  !  so 
tender,  bendioo;  over  her. 

If  they  would  only  have  let  her  alone — only 
let  her  sink  out  of  the  world  that  was  worth- 
less in  her  si^ht,  since  it  could  not  ^ive  her 
the  desire  of  her  eyes  any  more ! 

But  they  would  not.  They  forced  her  to 
take  food,  from  which  she  turned  with  loath- 
ing ;  they  bathed  her  burning  brow  with 
cooling  lotions,  turned  her  hot  pillow  hour  by 
hour,  did  all  that  skill  and  love,  bound  to- 
gether in  partnership  to  do  her  service,  could 
devise. 

Her  youth,  her  naturally  healthy  tempera- 
ment, played  into  their  hands,  and  at  last 
she  was  given  back  to  them  from  the  very 
verge  of  death ;  given  back  to  them,  the  mere 
ghost  of  Estelle  as  we  have  seen  and  known 
her  in  the  pages  of  this  story,  but  still  Estelle 
in  her  right  mind ;  not  tossing  her  arms  any 
more  and  calling  on  her  lover  to  come  to  her 
— come  to  her — only  come  to  her ;  not  crying 
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out  tbat  the  bright  water  was  rising  about 
her,  closing  over  her  head,  hiding  her  for 
ever  from  her  lover's  f^^aze ;  not  moaninor  with 
eyes  half  closed  and  black  dry  lips  ;  but  very 
white,  and  weak,  and  patient,  waking  up  as 
one  from  a  dream,  and  saying  to  her  mother 
with  a  child's  simple  wonder — 

"  What  have  vou  done  about  the  museum, 
.   .  .  dear  ?  " 

"  Oh,  they  have  been  very  good  to  me," 
came  the  reply;  "as  good  as  good.  They 
have  taken  it  in  turns  the  day  by  the  day." 

"They— who?" 

"  Mrs.  Sylvestare  and  the  w^ife  of  the  Vicaire 
— the  little  lady,  you  know — Miss  Susette, 
and  once  Miss  Bunsby;  but  she  was  afraid  all 
the  time — afraid  for  Miss  Beeswino;  to  look 
throuo;li  the  door." 

At  this  Estelle  broke  into  a  little  rippling 
lauo'b,  and  Madame  Dehino  hurried  to  the 
window  to  wipe  away  unseen  the  tears  that 
streamed  adown  her  face.  It  was  such  joy  to 
her,  such  music  to  hear  that  hiuiih  ao-ain  I 
She  was  so  glad  —  so  gUxd  ;    she  almost  felt 
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as  though  her  very  heart  would  break  with 
gladness  ! 

Which  of  us  ever  really  learns  what  prayer 
is  until  we  plead  with  Heaven  for  a  life 
dearer  than  our  own  1  Which  of  us  really 
knows  the  meaning  of  the  word  *'  supplication  " 
until  we  kneel  by  the  pillow  where  the  dear 
head  tosses  to  and  fro,  and  the  dear  eves  look 
upon  us,  yet  know  us  not  ? 

Be  sure  the  mother's  heart  had  been  out- 
poured— leaping,  as  it  seemed  to  her  in  her 
agony,  up  to  the  very  throne  of  God ;  be  sure 
the  beads  had  slipped  like  water  through 
her  trembling  fingers  as  she  prayed  that  her 
darling's  life  should  be  given  back  to  her. 
Be  sure  that  Eobert  Dale,  looking  upon  the 
wreck  of  the  woman  he  had  loved  so  fondly, 
and  now  loved  so  hopelessly,  prayed  in  the 
quieter  fashion  that  was  the  outcome  of  his 
staider  creed,  not  only  for  the  life  he  was 
toiling  so  hard  to  save,  but  for  the  broken 
heart  that  all  his  skill  was  powerless  to  heal. 
Never  was  sick-bed  so  environed  by  the  spirit 
of  supplication. 

VOL.  III.  M 
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The  Vicar,  looking  on  Estelle  lying  tliere 
like  a  broken  blossom,  felt  Lis  ^rorii^e  rise 
within  him.  To  none  was  known  the  full 
extent  of  Claud's  treachery  ;  but  quite  enough 
was  certain  to  inflame  the  A^icar's  honest 
and  chivalrous  heart  until  it  rfow^ed  like  a 
red-hot  coal ;  quite  enough  to  make  him  say 
to  Constantia,  with  a  sternness  that  made 
even  her  tremble,  "  From  this  day  forth  and 
for  ever,  your  cousin  Claud  is  a  stranger  to 
me  and  mine.  If  he  has  not  played  the  part 
of  a  seducer,  it  is  only  because  his  idea  of  life 
is  to  avoid  entan^ijlements  that  brino;  with 
them  trouble  and  diso-race ;  accordino*  to  his 
lights  he  has  acted  as  vilely  as  any  man  could 
do.  Every  time  his  name  passed  those  poor 
parched  lips,  I  felt  as  if  I  was  listening  to  the 
voice  of  an  accusino;  anf^rel." 

And  Constantia  had  nothino;  to  sav.  When 
Dalrymple  spoke  like  that,  it  meant  that  there 
was  no  appeal ;  and,  indeed,  her  heart  went 
with  him  in  every  word  he  uttered. 

They  managed  to  keep  Estelle's  sad  story 
very  quiet,  these  dear  good  people  who  con- 
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stifcuted  the  few  to  whom  its  outline  was 
known. 

"  My  child  has  lof  him,  and  he  has  leave 
her,  this  milord  who  painted  her  so  fair,"  said 
Madame  Delano,  wringing  her  hands ;  and 
they  consoled  her  as  they  could,  telling  her 
that  the  trouble  would  pass,  and  assuring  her 
that  they  had  good  hopes  Estelle  would  not 
die,  but  live. 

Then  came  a  day — as  we  have  already 
seen — when  Mrs.  Sylvester  took  the  girl  to 
Kosedale,  and  all  the  world  (of  Eiversdale) 
wondered — that  is,  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  noble  hearts,  who  would  have  done  the 
same  had  the  opportunity  come  in  their  way. 

Like  the  faithful  dog  who  fetches  and 
carries  for  the  master  he  loves,  Simon  Budd 
had  fetched  and  carried  for  Madame  Delano 
and  "young  miss"  during  these  days  of 
trial. 

Errands,  indeed,  were  his  only  comfort,  and 
tliey  used  to  invent  messages  for  him  to  go 
upon,  so  piteous  was  his  grief,  and  so  ardent 
his  lonoina  to  be  of  some  use. 
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People  would  meet  him  in  the  street,  stump- 
ing along  with  his  sturdy  stick,  and  such  a 
look  of  importance  as  augured  at  least  an 
errand  of  life  and  death. 

"  Donnot  go  to  stop  me  ! "  he  would  say. 
"  There's  sore  sickness  at  our  place,  and  none 
but  me  to  see  to  matters  outside,  an  keep  a 
clear  head  on  my  shoulders." 

Then,    when    things    grew    brighter,    they 
would  tell  him  they  were  glad,  and  say  how 
glad  he,  too,  must  be ;   for  every  one  knew 
of  his  devotion  to  the  two  foreign  ladies  at 
the    little    cottao;e,    and    that    he    had    been 
breaking  his  old  heart  over  the  young  miss 
bein^r    laid    so    low.       Some    had    seen    him 
wavering    on    his    weak    old    legs    into    the 
church,    that    was    never    closed,    and    there 
kneel  in  humble  and  reverent  fashion,  with 
his    grey  head    bowed  low  upon   his    hands, 
and    his   stout    stick    reared   up    against   the 
bench  beside  him.     Truly  sorrow  is  the  hand- 
maid of  faith  !     Yet  Simon's  at  one  time  fal- 
tered too. 

"If  an   old    f]o;ure-head   like   me — one   as 
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has  borne  the  battle  an*  the  breeze,  as  the 
song  says,  an'  bean't  o'  much  account,  look 
at  me  how  you  may,"  he  would  say  to  his 
fellow-bedesmen — "  if  such  a  one  as  me  is 
to  f oiler  on  to  that  sweet  flower,  and  see 
her  laid  i'  the  earth,  as  I'd  ought  to  be 
ashamed  to  walk  on  after  her  wi'  my  bits 
o'  legs  an'  my  poor  old  frosty  pow,  all  I 
can  say,  mates,  is,  as  I  shall  take  to  heathen 
ways,  and  have  a  mind  to  think  as  the 
world  manages  its  own  self  how  it  has  a 
mind — and  darned  badly,  too,  mind  you  that 
— darned  badly — darned  badly  ! " 

However,  the  old  man's  trust  in  the  world 
being  well  and  wisely  governed  was  happily 
restored,  and  he  became  so  proud  and  stand- 
off in  his  demeanour  when  the  "young  miss" 
went  to  Kosedale,  that  his  comrades  trembled 
before  him. 

To  go  an  errand  to  Eosedale  for  Madame 
Delano  was  the  pride  and  joy  of  the  old 
man's  life,  and  it  was  a  wonder  his  spindle- 
shanks  could  take  the  trip  so  readily  and 
so  often.     Mrs.  Sylvester  used  to  think  that, 
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as  he  stood  with  his  broad-brimmed  hat  in 
his  hand,  and  his  lint-white  locks  glistening 
in  the  sun  that  streamed  throii<][h  the  stained 
glass  of  the  hall  windows,  his  was  a  figure 
like  a  picture  from  out  the  olden  times — a 
picture  lacking  nothing  of  quaintness  and 
beauty.  Mrs.  Sylvester  being  one  of  those 
women  who  are  always  surrounded  by 
perfectly  trained  and  disciplined  servants, 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
mistress  they  serve,  the  old  bedesman  was 
ever  made  kindly  welcome,  and,  indeed, 
became  a  great  favourite  with  the  whole 
household ;  the  housekeeper,  a  grand  and 
stately  personage,  whom  Simon  always  saluted 
as  "Mum,"  even  condescending:  now  and 
a2:ain  to  serve  him  "with  her  own  hands"  as 
the  others  put  it ;  and  the  butler,  a  far  more 
pretentious  individual  than  the  Vicar  himself, 
w^as  w^ont  to  address  him  as  "  Mr.  Biidd." 

To  see  his  "  young  miss "  so  thought  of 
and  so  made  of  as  she  was  at  Rosedale  was 
a  joy  almost  trenching  upon  pain  to  the  fond 
old  man. 
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''Tve  not  lived  i'  the  museum  so  many 
years  for  notliin,  mum,"  he  said  to  the 
housekeeper ;  "  an'  I'm  knowledgeable  in  the 
matter  o'  quality.  I  knows  quality  when 
I  sees  'em,  an  I  know  quality  when  I  hears 
'em.  You  learn  a  deal  o'  the  world,  mum, 
in  a  place  like  our  mu-se-um  ;  an  I  do  say, 
and  shall  say  while  I've  a  tongue  to  say  it 
wi',  as  missey  be's  fit  to  go  along  wi'  the 
best — so  she  be." 

*'  With  the  very  best,"  said  the  housekeeper, 
pouring  him  out  a  cup  of  cider  ;  and  the  old 
man  drank  to  her  health,  coming  to  his  feet 
to  do  so. 

On  his  way  home  he  met  Miss  Beeswing, 
saluted  her  gravely,  and  confided  to  his 
mates  afterwards  that  in  his  opinion  she 
was  "  rubbidge." 

"  But  she  spends  a  deal  o'  time  a- visiting 
the  poor,"  said  one. 

*'  Ay,  ay,"  said  Simon ;  *'  she  worrits  'em 
a  lot,  and  says  it's  the  Lord's  doin'.  I  don't 
make  no  account  o'  that,  I  don't.  Poor  we 
be,   simple  we  be — I   know^s  all   about   that 
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— but  we  Las  our  feelings,  an'  Vd  as  soon 
sit  cheek  by  jowl  wi'  a  grizzly  bear  as  see  a 
'ooman  same  as  yon  comin*  in  here.  If  you 
mixed  wi'  the  real  quality  same  as  I  do,  you'd 
know  the  difference,  Billy  Barton,  that  would 
you." 

At  which  Billy  Barton — the  last  new-comer 
among  the  brethren  of  the  smock — collapsed, 
as  indeed  was  only  to  be  looked  for. 

Estelle  grew  in  health  and  strength,  and 
beofan  to  find  comfort  and  healins;  in  the 
companionship  of  a  noble  woman.  To  a 
young  girl  there  is  something  almost  bewil- 
deringly  delightful  in  the  study  of  a  woman 
many  years  older  than  herself,  and  yet  not 
old  enough  to  have  lost  the  atmosphere  of 
romance.  What  a  volume  unrearl,  a  book 
full  of  wondrous  experiences  and  marvellous 
adventure,  does  such  a  life  appear,  looked 
at  throuo^h  the  medium  of  untried  eves ! 
Besides,  the  atmosphere  of  luxury  and  re- 
finement in  which  she  found  herself  was  not 
without  its  effect  upon  Estelle.  It  fitted  her 
like  a  olove.     There  was  no  Icarnins;  to  live 
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np  to  it ;  no  uncertainties,  no  stumblings. 
Simon  Budd  was  quite  right ;  she  was  true 
"  quality,"  and  of  the  very  best. 

One  night  Mrs.  Sylvester  went  to  look  if 
Estelle  was  asleep.  Yes ;  white  and  wan, 
the  pretty  cheeks  hollow,  the  hair,  where  it 
had  been  cut  short,  curlino;  about  the  dank 
brow  like  a  baby's,  Estelle  lay  softly  breath- 
ing, and  at  her  throat,  where  the  neat  white 
night-dress  fell  away,  glistened  a  wondrous 
gem — a  ruby  heart  glowing  with  crimson  fire. 

"  What  is  the  story  of  these  two  women  ?  *' 
thought  Mrs.  Sylvester  as  she  noted  the  flash 
of  the  jewel  catch  the  gleam  of  the  lamp  she 
carried.  "  Not  what  people  say — of  that  I 
am  sure ;  and  yet — what  ?  This  child  is 
such  a  little  lady."  Then  she  added,  very 
softly,  under  her  breath,  *'  Oh,  Claud,  Claud  ! 
you  might  have  spared  this  one  ;  I  could  have 
forgiven  you  all  the  rest  ! " 

Just  about  this  time  Mrs.  Sylvester  wrote 
to  her  cousin,  Lord  St.  lies  : — 

*'  I  am  trying  my  best  to  undo  the  cruel 
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MTong  that  you  Lave  done.  You  maj  like 
to  know  this,  if  you  have  so  much  grace  left 
in  you  as  to  care  at  all. 

"A.  Sylvester." 

It  reached  him  on  the  day  of  his  betrothal 
to  Miss  Deloraine-Smith  ;  and  so  that  chapter 
in  a  life's  history  was  ended. 

Not  quite,  though  ;  for  one  evening,  when 
Mrs.  Sylvester  declared  she  had  a  bad  head- 
ache, and  insisted  on  turninor  all  the  lio;hts 
low,  SO  that  the  two  women  sat  in  a  sort  of 
dim  mist  of  faint  rose-pink,  in  which  each 
to  the  other  was  but  as  a  shadow,  Estelle 
heard  something  of  Claud's  story. 

First  of  all  Mrs.  Sylvester  spoke  of  the 
"Evangeline" — really  finished,  for  a  wonder, 
and  being  shown  to  select  parties  of  the 
artist's  friends  in  those  rooms  where  the  mft 
of  the  Grand  Duchess,  and  the  bluff  but 
honest  CtBsar  held  sway.  She  spoke  of  her 
cousin's  talents  with  appreciation,  yet  showed 
them  to  be  thino-s  worse  than  wasted.  Gra- 
duallv,  and  in   fear   and   trembliuo: — thouo-h 
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you  would  not  have  known  that,  for  her  low 
sweet  voice  never  changed  or  faltered — this 
noble  Ada  laid  bare  the  story  of  the  years 
that  were  past ;  the  folly,  the  unreality,  the 
reckless  extravao;ance,  the  n collect  of  those 
dependent  upon  him ;  the  whole  nature  eaten 
through  and  through  with  the  canker  of  un- 
bridled  selfishness  and  love  of  pleasure ;  the 
hearts  he  had  betrayed  and  broken — nothing 
was  shirked  or  glossed  over. 

"I  will  cure  her  if  I  can,"  was  the  noble 
resolve  in  the  woman's  faint-beating  heart — ■ 
'*  if  I  can." 

There  was  no  sound  in  the  room  save  the 
murmur  of  her  own  voice — none.  Not  a 
sigh  or  a  sob  told  of  the  agony  endured. 
Mrs.  Sylvester  could  see  Estelle's  slim  black 
figure  lying  back  in  a  low  lounge  just  where 
a  heavy  embroidered  curtain  swept  the  floor  ; 
but  of  voice  or  movement  was  there  none. 

Her  courao;e  went  nio;h  to  failingr  her  as 
she  came  to  the  last  chapter  of  the  tale ;  but 
it  was  told  at  last. 

Estelle   soon   knew   all  that   the   Morning 
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Post  of  that  day  liad  to  tell  as  to  the  mar- 
riage arranged  between  Lord  St.  lies,  of  The 
Abbey,  and  Eleanor,  only  daughter  of  J.  G. 
Deloraine-Smith,  Esq.  of  The  Towers,  near 
Lancaster.  After  this  came  silence  for  a 
while,  then  Estelle  crossed  to  where  Mrs. 
Sylvester  sat,  sank  to  her  knees,  and  kissed 
the  jewelled  hand  that  lay  against  her  robe 
of  purple  silk. 

*' You  have  been  very  good  to  me,"  said  the 
poor  child  ;  "  very,  very  good  to  me — and 
now — I  am  to  say  good-night,  for  I  am  tired. 
To-morrow  I  go  home  to  my  dear  mother ; 
but  I  shall  always  remember — always — how 
that  you  have  been  very,  very  good  to  me, 
■ — dear  lady." 

Come  we  back  to  Eiversdale  in  its  lace- 
edged  robe  of  hoar-frost ;  to  Estelle,  sitting 
by  the  window  sewing.  It  is  the  one  after- 
noon in  the  week  on  which  the  museum  is 
closed  ;  always  a  pleasant,  restful  time  to  the 
joint  custodians. 

Estelle    has    waded    throusfh   the    troubled 
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waters,  the  floods  have  gone  over  her  soul, 
and  the  marks  of  the  conflict  are  upon  her. 
But  she  has  learned  a  deeper  trust  in  the  God 
of  the  sorrowful  and  heavy-laden ;  she  has 
known  the  loneliness  that  was  blest  and 
consecrated  for  ever  when  the  Divine  Man 
went  out  into  the  sweet  stillness  of  the  moun- 
tains— into  a  "  place  apart "  to  pray. 

She  has  read  of  the  marriage  of  Claud  St. 
lies,  and  been  conscious  of  no  pang  of  bitter- 
ness. If  a  man's  life  be  tied  and  bound,  if 
he  meets  and  loves  too  late,  and  renounces 
all  sweet  hopes,  because  only  through  drao-- 
ging  down  to  the  depths  the  creature  he  loves 
can  he  attain  to  them ;  then  the  woman  so 
nobly  deserted  may  love  on  through  all  the 
years.  Her  love  will  be  sweet  thouo-h  sad, 
and  with  tender  interest  she  will  watch  from 
afar  the  career  of  the  man  by  whose  side  she 
would  have  been  proud  to  take  her  place,  had 
fate  been  kind ;  but  for  the  woman  who  is 
deliberately  cast  aside  for  sordid  gain — she 
whose  love  is  bartered  aw^ay  as  truly  as  any 
slave  is  sold  in  the  market-place — she  may 
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suffer,  but  only  the  death-tliroes  of  love. 
These  pangs  may  indeed  be  terrible,  but  they 
cannot  last.  The  idol  is  fallen  from  its 
pedestal ;  it  lies  broken  at  her  feet ;  the 
shrine  is  for  ever  desolate.  Peace,  then,  had 
come  to  Estelle  ;  but  not  the  girlish  joyous- 
ness  of  a  day  that  was  past.  That  exquisite 
buoyancy  of  youth  was  gone  for  ever. 

Mrs.  Sylvester  had  left  Rosedale  for  a  time  ; 
the  Vicar  and  his  wife  were  awav,  and  Mr. 
Jenkins  and  his  brother  cleric  held  autocra- 
tic sway.  It  was  a  dull  and  stagnant  time 
altogether,  for  visitors  were  few  and  far 
between  at  the  museum  in  winter,  and  those 
who  did  arrive,  being  chilly,  were  apt  to  be 
cross.  They  seemed  to  have  an  idea  that 
certain  tiresome  people,  in  a  day  gone  by,  had 
fought  a  battle  in  order  that  they  might 
be  fatigued  by  going  through  a  museum  of 
curiosities  and  relics  now — a  frame  of  mind 
in  which  it  was  impossible  to  do  any  good 
with  them. 

"  Is  that  all  ? "  they  would  say.  ''  Why,  no 
one    would    fight    with    such    clumsy    swords 
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nowadays,  and  if  a  man  fell  down  Avitli  that 
armour  on,  no  one  could  pick  him  up  again." 
Don't  tell  them !  It  was  a  poor  show  alto- 
gether. At  this  Madame  Delano,  greatly  dis- 
tressed, would  shudder,  cross  herself,  and 
wonder  w^hat  the  committee  would  say  if 
they  could  hear  such  '^flat  blasphemy;"  but 
Estelle  never  lost  patience  with  even  the 
crassest  stupidity. 

Ah  !  she  had  learned  so  much  !  Still  there 
was  no  denying  that  the  quiet  Wednesday 
afternoon  was  pleasant.  There  was  always 
work  to  be  done,  and,  almost  always,  some 
interesting  book,  brought  by  their  good  friend 
the  Doctor  to  be  read. 

Sometimes  he  came  and  spent  an  hour  with 
them  of  an  evening ;  Sam  preceding  him, 
and  opening  the  parlour  door  by  a  cunning 
process  known  only  to  himself. 

Estelle  thought  that  it  might  be  the  Doctor 
now,  as  she  heard  the  click  of  the  little  gate, 
and  looked  up  from  her  work. 

But  no  ;  it  was  General  Gildea.  Not  alone 
either. 
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"  It  is  tlie  General,"  said  Estelle,  turning 
to  her  mother,  who  was  what  is  called  iii 
country  parlance  "  hugging  the  fire,"  feeling 
the  English  winter  keenly,  as  most  Southerners 
do.  "He  has  with  him  a  strange  Yicar  and 
a  lady — oh,  such  a  nice  lady  !  They  know 
it  is  shut-up  day  to-day,  and  they  have 
come  for  the  keys.  I  shall  go  with  them, 
mamma  !  " 

Then  she  went  to  open  the  door,  but  was 
Lack  in  a  moment. 

"  It  is  not  the  museum  thev  want  to  see  ; 
it  is  you — it  is  you.  .  .  .  Ah  !  what  is  it  ? 
Be  not  afraid.  If  you  do  not  like  it,  they 
shall  not  come." 

But  they  were  there  already,  the  General 
first,  and  then  the  two  strano^ers — one  a  man 
in  priestly  garb,  with  white  hair  and  a  grand 
yet  gentle  face ;  the  other  a  woman,  not 
young,  but  lovely  with  the  chastened  love- 
liness of  life's  autumn,  her  eves  blue  and 
tender,  her  rippling  hair  touched  with  silver, 
as  the  moonlight  touches  the  ripples  of  the 
sea. 
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Madame  Delano,  Ler  dark  eyes  blazing,  her 
hands  stretched  out  before  her,  as  though  to 
ward  off  some  evil  thing  she  feared,  faced 
General  Gildea. 

"  I  gave  to  you  my  confidence,"  she  said. 
"  I  came  to  you,  and  I  told  you  out  of  my 
heart  I  was  Cyreel's  wife.  '  We  are  poor,' 
I  said,  '  my  child  and  I— help  us  for  the  old 
sake's  sake,  for  I  am  so  tired  wandering  in  the 
world  that  is  not  too  kind  to  a  helpless 
woman.'  And  now — you  have  been  to  betray 
me.  I  know  who  are  these,"  she  went  on,  the 
passion  in  her  rising  high,  her  voice  quivering, 
her  breast  heavino;  •  ^^it  is  Mistare  Darling — 
I  have  seen  his  picture  long  ago — and  that 
is  Alison,  his  daughter.  They  loved  my  lost 
darling  in  the  old  past  days." 

Then  she  fell  a-weeping,  and  Estelle  caught 
and  held  her ;  the  two  women  clinging  to- 
gether. 

"  Cyril's  wife — Cyril's  wife  !  "  cried  Alison. 
^'  Oh,  have  we  really  found  you,  then,  at  last  ? 
And  this — is  this  Cyril's  daughter  ? " 

"  But  I  did  not  want  to  be  found,"  said 

VOL.  in.  N 
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Madame  Delano  ;  "I  did  not  want  you  or 
any  one  to  see  us  ever.  They  were  so  cruel, 
so  cruel  to  my  darling  in  those  long-far  days : 
I  nevare  could  forgive  them.  I  would  not 
they  should  have  the  chance  to  trample  on 
my  child  as  they  trampled  on  me.  And 
we  w^ere  happy  here — we  were  at  rest,  and 
we  had  food  to  eat,  and  fire  to  warm  us. 
Wh}^  have  you  come  to  us — why  ?  " 

The  last  word  sounded  like  a  wail,  and 
the  soft  brown  hands  were  wrung;  the  one  in 
the  other. 

The  Vicar  of  Scarsdale  had  been  silent 
hitherto  ;  now  he  spoke. 

"Was  I  ever  cruel  to  you,  Mrs.  Peyton?" 
he  said,  with  infinite  dignity  and  gentle- 
ness. 

"  Who  calls  me  by  that  name  ? "  the  woman 
cried  at  this.  "  To  hear  it  is  like  a  voice 
from  the  dead  !  It  rends  my  heart  in  my 
breast.  It  was  because  I  held  that  name 
they  so  cruelly  did  hate  me — because  I  held 
that  name  they  were  so  cruel  to  my  love 
that  loved  me  with  a  love  so  dear  he  ^ave 
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up  all  he  had  for  me.  No  one  has  heard 
that  name  since  those  sad  days  when  I  lost 
all  I  had." 

"Not  all — not  all!"  cried  poor  Estelle. 
"  Oh,  mamma !  I  have  been  some  comfort 
to  you  all  the  days — all  the  lonely  days  ! 
Tell  me,  is  it  not  so  ? — is  it  not  so,  my  dear  ? " 

She  Avas  beside  herself,  poor  child — be- 
wildered, as  she  well  might  be,  with  all  the 
strange  things  enacting  before  her  eyes ; 
bewildered  as  to  her  own  identity ;  stirred 
to  the  depths  of  her  being  by  the  allusion 
to  her  dear  dead  father — that  father  who 
had  been  a  nameless  yet  beautiful  thing  to 
her  all  the  years  of  her  young  life. 

Then  the  mother  and  daughter  clung  to 
each  other,  kissing  with  tears ;  and  Alison — 
how  delio;htful  it  is  to  me  to  see  Alison  once 
again  enter  upon  the  stage  of  my  story  ! — 
somehow  calmed  and  comforted  them,  and 
ended  by  holding  Estelle's  little  hand  in  hers. 

Alison — changed  indeed  by  the  passing  of 
the  years — grown  from  a  slender  girl  to  a 
stately  w^oman — is  Alison  still. 
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"  I  was  not  cruel  to  you,"  said  Mr.  Darling 
presently.  "  Neither  was  she — Cyril's  mother 
— cruel  to  her  boy." 

"  She  sent  him  the  ruby  heart.  Estelle, 
loose  thy  little  chain,  and  show  how  have  we 
treasured  the  heart  of  blood." 

Soon  it  lay  in  Mr.  Darling's  palm,  and  he 
was  telling  the  story  of  its  message  of  peace 
and  love.  From  this  it  was  easy  to  pass 
on  to  the  death-bed  of  Lady  Peyton — to  the 
last  behest  of  all — 

''  Be  kind  to  Cyril's  wife." 

The  tears  chased  each  other  down  Madame's 
cheeks  as  she  listened,  and  General  Gildea  saw 
that  the  day  was  won. 

''Now,  I  will  go  on  to  tell  you,"  said  Mr. 
Darling,  "  how  and  why  we  are  here  to-day, 
and  with  what  hopes  we  have  come.  Sir 
Marmaduke  Peyton  is  dying." 

''  The  man  who  was  so  cruel  to  my  hus- 
band 1 " 

"  The  mau  who  was  so  cruel  to  your  hus- 
band, and  is  now  so  sad  and  sorry." 
"  Now  so  sad  and  sorry  ?  " 
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It  was  like  a  litany  these  two  were  saying  ; 
the  woman  who  had  been  cruelly  dealt  with, 
and  the  man  who  had  been  her  friend,  though 
all  unknown.  The  others  listened  intent, 
Estelle  almost  breathless. 

"Penitent  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Darling,  *' and 
filled  with  lono-ino;  to  make  amends.  Nisht 
and  day — day  and  night — his  cry  is  the  same. 
*  Let  me  make  amends — spare  me  to  make 
amends ;  can  no  one  find  Cyril's  wife — 
maybe — his  child  V  For  years  and  years  this 
wretched  man  has  led  the  life  of  a  recluse. 
All  his  old  servants  were  dismissed,  or  fled 
from  the  violence  of  his  temper ;  only  one,  a 
man  called  Dorrington,  who  had  been  a  soldier 
in  Cyril's  regiment,  would  stay  with  him." 

"  Dorrington  ! "  cried  Madame  with  a  sob. 
"  Oh,  I  should  like  to  see  Dorrington !  He 
was  so  good ;  and  he  did  love  his  Captain 
dear  as  his  life  ? '' 

**  You  shall  see  him  soon,"  said  Mr.  Darling, 
with  the  air  of  one  who  soothes  a  child  and 
scores  a  point  at  the  same  time ;  "  you  shall 
see  him  soon.     Well,   this  man,  Sir  Marma- 
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duke,  was  found  in  the  neglected  grounds  of 
his  own  house,  dying,  as  he  now  lies.  Long- 
ing to  trace  you  out  before  it  should  be  too 
late,  not  letting  myself  be  daunted  by  our 
many  failures  in  the  past,  I  put  a  notice 
in  the  Times,  and  our  good  friend  here, 
General  Gildea,  your  husband's  old  comrade, 
answered  it.  Now  you  know  the  thread  of 
the  story.  I  did  not  write ;  I  came  ;  and 
now  Cyril's  wife  will  come  back  with  me. 
She  will  help  that  remorseful  soul  to  find 
peace ;  she  will  let  the  father  of  her  husband 
see  his  son's  child ;  she  will  let  Estelle — that 
is  her  name,  is  it  not  ? — look  at  him  with  her 
father's  eyes,  and  meet  him  with  her  father's 

smile,  for  she  is  like — so  like " 

And  Alison  echoed  :  *'  Like — so  like  !  '* 
*'  You  said  that  too,"  said  Estelle,  slipping 
her  hand  into  the  General's,  "  and  I  did  not 
know."  Then  she  threw  herself  at  her 
mother's  knee.  ''Mammam  7?u*a,  let  us  go," 
she  said;  *'let  us  make  haste  to  go.  Oh, 
it  will  be  beautiful  to  see  the  liome  where 
once   my   father   lived  ;    to    wander    iu    the 
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woods  and  fields  where  he  played  when  he 
was  a  boy.  And  we  will  go  and  comfort 
this  poor  man,  who  is  so  sad  and  sorry,  and 
I  will  kiss  him,  and  tell  him  we  have  forgiven 
him  quite — as  the  dear  God  will  forgive  him 
also — because  he  is  so  sorry." 

Then  more  than  ever  General  Gildea  felt 
that  the  day  was  won.  As  for  the  Vicar, 
(though  years  had  whitened  his  head  and  en- 
feebled his  once  stalwart  frame,  they  had  not 
touched  or  changed  his  heart),  he  went  straight 
to  the  point  as  usual.  He  held  out  his  hand 
to  Cyril's  wife  and  said — 

"  Will  you  come — now  ?  The  General  has 
made  all  arrangements  for  having  your  duties 
here  fulfilled  during  your  absence  ;  there  is 
nothing  to  hinder  you.  Will  you  come — as 
Cyril  would  wish  you  to  do  if  he  were  here 
to  speak  1 " 

And  Juanita,  laying  her  hand  in  his,  said 
simply — 

"  Cyreel  loved  you,  and  put  all  his  trust 
in  you.  To  me  your  words  are  good  ;  and  I 
will  come." 


CHAPTER    VII. 

THE    RECLUSE. 

As  the  cottagers  of  Scarsdale  Upper  and 
Scarsdale  Lower  sat  round  their  fires  of  a 
winter's  evening,  they  were  wont  to  tell 
stories  —  for  the  proper  terrifying  of  the 
youngsters  —  about  one  Mother  Bond,  by 
reputation  a  witch,  who  lived  and  died  (this 
last  by  her  own  hand)  some  twenty  years 
back.  Very  gruesome  were  these  recitals, 
yet  invested  with  that  irresistible  charm  the 
supernatural  ever  possesses. 

It  was  better  to  listen  to  them,  and  then 
have  to  lie  with  the  bedclothes  over  your 
head,  than  not  to  listen  to  them  at  all. 
There  was  John  Linnet,  a  strapping  young 
fellow  of  five-and-twenty,  head-gardener  up 
at  the  Vicarage  ;  he  was  a  ojreat  hand  at 
that    sort    of    recital.       His    uncle,    by    the 
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mother's  side,  one  Pilkington,  much  renowned 
and  "thought  of"  as  an  important  official 
in  connection  with  the  parish  church,  was 
actually  present  when  the  ghost  of  Mother 
Bond's  grandson  appeared  down  by  the  mill, 
all  wet  and  dripping,  the  boy  having  been 
drowned  that  same  nio-ht  off  the  coast  of 
Gibraltar.  Pilkington  now  slept  the  sleep 
of  the  just  under  the  shadow  of  the  church 
he  had  served  so  faithfully  in  life ;  but  the 
fame  of  his  experiences  survived  him,  and  did 
not  lose  in  the  telling. 

Jonathan  Straw,  row  bent  with  age,  and 
what  he  called  "  tizziky,"  i.e.,  making  a 
noise  as  of  bellows  requiring  much  mending 
in  going  up  the  church  steps,  and  having  to 
hang  himself  over  the  hand-rail  at  the  top 
to  recover,  was  always  ready  to  swear  to  what 
Linnet  said.  Indeed,  his  memory  cheated 
him,  elaborating  things,  as  a  cracked  mirror 
distorts  what  is  reflected  in  it,  so  that  he 
said  Amen  to  many  apocryphal  situations. 
The  one  resolve  and  backbone  of  bis  life  Avas 
a    determination    not    to    be    "set    aside"    at 
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the  Eectory,  and  he  would  go  doddering 
about  among  the  plants,  and  drifting  himself 
all  askew  in  his  efforts  to  clip  the  grand 
old  hedges  of  yew,  like  the  feeble  old  crea- 
ture he  was  !  He  also  clung  tenaciously  to 
his  supremacy  at  the  Golden  Crown,  now, 
alas !  shorn  of  all  the  glories  of  Jollick's, 
and  would  have  his  say  under  the  oak-tree 
that  still  reared  its  gnarled  head  to  the 
sky. 

Scarsdale  has  extended  and  spread  itself 
out  as  it  were  since  last  we  saw  it.  There 
is  a  station,  neat,  trim,  and  new-looking, 
out  west  of  the  village,  and  with  gurgle 
and  shriek  the  trains  come  and  go.  The 
birds  have  got  used  to  it  all  by  now,  no 
doubt,  but  at  first  they  must  have  thought 
it  vastly  droll. 

As  for  us,  we  listen  in  vain  for  the  cheery 
"  tantivy "  of  the  horn,  the  beat  of  the 
horses'  feet,  the  rush  and  bustle  of  arrival, 
and  where,  oh  !  where  is  Jollick's  itself? 

Perhaps  the  little  village  lassies  play  at 
being  great  ladies  in  its  faded  depths ;  per- 
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haps  hens,  tall  and  gaunt,  roost  on  its 
skeleton  bars.     Sic  transit  gloria  mundi ! 

The  Tripod  wobbles  no  more  in  this  world ; 
the  sturdy  farmer  whom  we  knew  of  yore 
sleeps  with  his  fathers  ;  and  Maister  Straw 
has  things  a  good  deal  his  own  way,  being, 
as  it  were,  the  last  survival  of  a  select  and 
renowned  coterie,  and  his  knowledge  of  men 
and  thinors  in  the  olden  davs  is  a  sort  of 
concentrated  essence.  One  of  his  chief  plea- 
sures is  to  be-little  the  new  apparitor  who 
stands  in  Pilkino-ton's  shoes. 

"  You  should  ha'  seen  Maister  Pilkington," 
he  w^ould  say,  with  an  indescribable  wave  of 
the  hands,  as  though  words  were  hopeless  to 
portray  the  glories  of  that  matchless  being. 
"  There  was  an  apparitor  for  you  !  A  proper 
man — a  proper  man,  mates  !  " 

The  fact  that  he  had  been  at  dao-ofers  drawn 
w^ith  the  said  proper  man  was  a  detail  con- 
veniently forgotten. 

There  are  many  changes  to  chronicle  in 
Riversdale.  Years  ngo  a  sweet  and  gentle 
presence  passed  aw^ay  from  the  Rectory.     No 
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one  will  fornret  the  time  when  Mrs.  Darlin«T^ 
died,  the  patient  grief  of  the  Kector  and  of 
Alison ;  the  way  in  which  the  two — father 
and  daughter — seemed  to  cling  to  each  other 
all  the  closer  for  the  bereavement  that  had 
come  upon  them ;  the  way  in  which  the  small 
curate  came  to  the  fore,  takino;  the  whole 
weight  of  the  parish  upon  his  tiny  shoulders ; 
the  way  in  which  he  and  his  little  wife  insisted 
upon  Mr.  Darling  and  Alison  going  away  for 
rest  and  change ;  their  own  sense  of  import- 
ance of  being  in  sole  charge ;  their  happiness 
in  administering  the  affairs  of  the  parochial 
kingdom :  the  return  of  the  travellers  to 
the  home  in  which  there  was  for  ever  to  be 
an  empty  chair,  these  things  became  indelible 
records. 

Yet  so  close  had  been  the  spiritual  com- 
munion between  the  three — husband,  wife, 
and  child, — that  death  was  hardly  stronor 
enough  to  sever  it ;  and  as  a  strain  of  music 
linirers  on  the  ear  lone:  after  the  actual  notes 
are  silenced,  so  the  sweet  and  gentle  presence 
of  the  home-mother  still  seemed  to  linger  in 
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the  quiet  home.  The  Eector  and  his  daughter 
still  spoke  of  "  mamma's  room,"  and  the  long, 
green  grassy  walk,  with  its  double  borders 
of  sweetest  blossoms,  was  still  "  mamma's 
walk." 

And  what  of  Alison  ? 

She  had  gone  on  the  even  tenor  of  her 
way,  lived  her  quiet,  uneventful  life,  and 
been,  in  her  own  way,  a  very  happy  woman. 
She  had  made  many  friends,  but  no  friend 
had  ever  found  the  courao;e  to  become  a  lover, 
though  more  than  one  had  longed  to  try  the 
experiment. 

Alison  was  the  frankest  and  freest  of  crea- 
tures ;  too  guileless  to  be  guarded,  too  ]3ure 
at  heart  to  be  a  prude,  and  yet  there  was 
something  about  her  that  hedged  her  round 
and  set  her  apart  from  other  women.  People 
are  as  they  are,  and  it  is  no  use  finding  fault 
with  them.  Alison  Darling  had  seen  fit  to 
take  things  like  that,  and  nothing  that  any 
one  could  have  said  or  done  would  have  made 
any  difierence. 

She  had  given  all  her  heart  to  one,  even 
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when  it  was  only  a  child's  heart.  There  were 
many,  no  doubt,  much  richer  men  in  the 
world  than  Launcelot  Peyton  ;  assuredly  many 
better  ones.  He  was  a  faulty  fellow,  she  knew  ; 
moody,  morbid,  overbearing — anything  you 
like ;  but  her  ideal  of  life  had  been  to  help 
him  through  it ;  to  be  eyes  and  hands  and 
feet  to  him;  to  do  him  sweet  and  nol)le  service 
all  her  days  ;  and  things  had  gone  wrong. 

Alison  was  not  quite  clear  how  they  had 
gone  wrong,  but  Lancelot  gave  her  up,  loving 
her  all  the  time  (she  was  sure  of  that),  and 
the  end  came  when  she  said  good-bye  to  him 
in  the  rose-garden,  when  the  bare  brown 
sprays  swung  in  the  chill  breeze,  and  the 
little  golden-eyed  frog  in  his  spotted  skin 
came  out  from  under  the  laurels  to  look  at 
her  in  her  misery  and  her  desolation. 

What  had  been  meant  for  Launcelot  could 
be  for  no  other;  and  Alison  was  quite  con- 
tent. No  soured,  disappointed  woman  was 
the  Eector's  dauo-hter ;  rather  a  source  of 
light,  and  happiness,  and  joy  to  all  among 
whom  she  dwelt.     Not  beino;  of  that  class  of 
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women  who  look  upon  marriage  as  the  be-all 
and  end-all  of  life,  her  life  was  neither  stunted 
or  crippled  when  she  made  up  her  mind  that 
the  joy  and  fruition  of  love  was  not  for  her. 

With  passionate,  sorrowing  Dido,  she  might 
have  said,  "  I  have  lived  my  life ;  "  but  with 
Alison  it  was  only  one  side  of  life  that 
had  thus  been  bli2:hted.  The  sacred,  tender 
memory  of  her  love  was  to  her  a  very 
precious  thing,  and  from  afar  she  watched 
the  career  of  the  man  who  had  been  to  her 
so  dear,  rejoicing  in  his  well-being,  mourning 
over  his  sorrows,  setting  his  name  in  her 
prayers.  Her  renunciation  of  all  a  woman's 
sweetest  joys  and  fondest  hopes  had  been  com- 
plete ;  but  it  was  the  renunciation  of  a  brave, 
courageous  heart,  not  of  a  cowardly  one. 

"  Though  love  that  was  my  light 
Is  lost  for  aye, 
My  course  is  set  too  right 
To  swerve  or  stray. 

Though  love  be  clean  put  out 

Yet  must  I  run 
A  lifeless  world  ahout 

A  lightless  sun." 
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AdcI  for  her  the  world  had  grown  more  living, 
the  sun  had  gathered  light.  A  less  faulty 
man  than  Lance  mio;ht  have  failed  to  in- 
spire  such  a  lifelong  devotion ;  anyway, 
such  as  he  was,  he  had  sufficed  for  Alison 
Darling— he  and  no  other.  The  livinrj  world 
about  her,  the  world  of  home,  of  intellectual 
activity,  of  noble  service  to  the  poor,  the 
sad,  and  the  sorrowful ;  tlie  sun  of  love  for 
her  father,  now  so  dependent  upon  her  in 
his  declining  years — all  these  things  filled 
her  heart  to  overflowing,  and  she  was  more 
than  content — she  was  happy  exceedingly. 

This  may  seem  to  many  a  lame  and  im- 
potent conclusion  to  the  story  of  Alison.  I 
cannot  help  it.  One's  puppets  will  not  be 
controlled  beyond  a  certain  point ;  and  Alison 
has  a  strong  will  of  her  own  ;  and  so 

"  Our  wooing  doth  not  end  like  an  old  play, 
Jack  liath  not  Jill." 

Still,  Jill  is  happy  and  content — what 
would  you  1 

Is  there  anything  more  to  chronicle  about 
Scarsdale  before  our  story  runs  on  again  ? 
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Yes ;  it  is  more  than  ten  years  now  since 
"  Old  Mandeville  "  died  ;  not,  however,  before 
he  had  had  a  good  hearty  laugh  over  the 
fair  Miss  Medlicot's  marriage  to  a  little  bow- 
legged  lawyer  from  a  neighbouring  town. 

"  When  he  stood  atop  of  the  hill  you 
could  see  the  church  spire  through  'em, 
Lottie,  dang'd  if  you  couldn't,"  he  roared 
to  his  indio;nant  wife.  "  Well,  Avell,  she 
couldn't  catch  a  parson,  though  she  tried  it 
on  hard  enough,  I  must  say,  with  Ullathorne, 
and  that  wisp  o'  straw,  Sleeksby  Westerton ; 
and  now  she's  hooked  on  to  this  lawyer  chap 
for  good  and  all,  and  a  skinny  lot  he's  put 
his  money  on  too." 

Not  a  suspicion  of  his  Lottie's  philander- 
in  o;  with  this  curate  or  that  ever  ruffled  the 
contented  waters  of  old  Mandeville's  mind. 
Loud,  even  boisterous  at  times,  but  honest 
as  the  day,  the  old  fellow  went  on  his  way 
throuorh  life  on  to  his  death,  which  was 
sharp  and  sudden ;  and  then  his  wife  Lottie 
beo;an  to  be  amazed  at  findino;  how  much 
she  missed  him. 

VOL.  ITL  O 
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She  was  really  quite  bewildered  at  times  by 
the  blank  of  which  she  was  conscious.  Odd 
memories  would  come  over  her  of  once  when 
her  husband  caught  a  sight  of  some  pages  of 
that  immortal  work,  *'  The  Diary  of  the  Soul" 
— certainly  not  meant  for  his  perusal — glanced 
over  them,  and  called  out  to  her — 

"What's  all  this,  Lottie?  copyings  from 
the  library  books,  eh  1  Well,  its  bally  nonsense 
anyhow."  Then  strolled  away  humming  to 
himself — 


"  A  very  great  deal  I  see 
Of  fiddle-de-dum  and  fiddle-de-dee." 


Looking  at  the  said  diary  nowadays,  Mrs. 
Mandeville  was  not  much  inclined  to  resent 
the  adjective  as  unsuitable.  What  would  she 
not  have  given  to  have  heard  the  loud  guffiiw 
that  used  to  vex  her  so  '?  What  would  we  not 
all  give,  my  friends,  to  have  back  the  little 
faults  and  foibles  of  those  we  have  been  angry 
with  and  cfirded  aiiainst,  and  then  loved  and 
lost  ?  The  result  of  Mrs.  Mandeville's  reflec- 
tions was  a  strange  enough  interview. 
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One  dusky  afternoon  they  told  the  Rector 
that  a  lady  was  in  his  study  wanting  to  see 
him.  He  went  in  to  find  a  fiojure  shrouded  in 
garments  of  deepest  woe. 

"  It  is  I,  Mr.  Darling,"  said  Mrs.  Mandeville, 
throwino^  back  her  widow's  veil,  and  showino:  a 
face  changed  indeed.  The  bold  and  roving  eyes 
had  been  softened  by  the  shedding  of  many 
tears.  The  lips,  so  ready  to  curl  in  anger  or 
disdain,  were  pale  and  tremulous.  Yet  the 
woman  was  not  without  couras^e.  ''I  am 
leaving  Scarsdale,"  she  said  ;  "  going  among 
new  faces  and  new  scenes." 

"  I  have  heard  so,"  replied  the  Rector,  "  and 
I  think  you  are  wise." 

Then  the  whole  truth  came  out  with  a  burst 
of  emotion. 

"  Before  I  go,  I  want  to  tell  you  that 
it  was  I  who  sent  that  letter  to  Sir  Marma- 
duke  Peyton — I  mean  the  letter  about  your 
daughter." 

*'  I  have  known  that  for  many  years  past, 
Mrs.  Mandeville." 

There  could  not  have  been  a  more  unexpected 
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answer.  It  was  like  a  sudden  pull  at  the  rein 
to  a  galloping  horse,  and  there  was  silence  for 
a  time,  Alison's  canary  in  the  next  room  having 
thino;s  all  its  own  way. 

But  at  last  the  woman  gathered  herself 
to£:ether. 

"  You  have  known  it  all  along,  and  you  have 
borne  me  no  grudge  1  " 

"  I  do  not  say  that.  My  daughter  is  very 
precious  to  me,  and  her  good  name  was  vilely 
assailed." 

She  was  weeping  now,  this  woman  whose 
vanity  had  led  her  so  far  astray.  She  sobbed 
as  she  spoke. 

"  I  did  it  in  a  moment  of  rao-e  :  I  thoufrht 
you  and  your  daughter  purposely  slighted  me  ; 
that  you  had  a  persistent  dislike  to  me." 

"Mrs.  Mandeville,  I  do  not  like  to  say  a 
word  that  can  seem  harsh  to  you  now,  but,  to 
me,  a  woman's  influence  can  be  used  for  so 
much  good,  that,  when  it  is  used  for  evil,  it  is 
as  a  thino'  desecrated — as  a  thino;  from  which  I 
cannot  but  shrink." 

*'  I  was  very  foolish.     I  fancied  myself  mis- 
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understood — alone  in  the  world.    When  I  look 

back " 

"  I  doubt  not  you  see  the  past  in  truer 
colours  than  it  showed  itself  to  you  at  the 
time.  Flattery  is  a  powerful  engine,  used 
upon  the  weak,  and  you  plied  it  without 
mercy.  Led  on  by  your  wish  to  make  a  man 
the  mere  creature  of  your  will,  you  went  near 
to  ruin  his  career.  You  prided  yourself  upon 
being  able  to  keep  him  dangling  by  your  side 
when  he  ousiht  to  have  been  about  his  duties  : 
you  led  him  into  treachery  to  me,  to  whom 
he  owed  the  truest  loyalty — to  those  of  my 
household,  who  had  never  shown  him  anything 
but  kindness.  If  you  had  seen  his  humilia- 
tion as  I  did — his  agony  of  mind  when  that 
letter  was  sent  to  Sir  Marmaduke — the  letter 
that  made  use  of  the  indiscreet  words  wormed 
from  his  lips  by  two  foolish  women — you 
would  have  pitied  him,  as  I  did.  I  am  glad 
to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  he  is  doing 
well ;  and  that  the  woman  he  married — 
whom  every  one  thought  so  unsuited  to  him 
— has  made  him  an  excellent  wife,  and  helped 
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him  to  regain  Lis  position  and  his  self- 
respect." 

''  He  had  nothing; — notliinc:  to  do  with  that 
letter,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Mandeville. 

"  I  never  thought  he  had,"  said  the  Eector 
simply.  "  However  misled  by  his  overween- 
ing vanity  and  lack  of  brains,  Sleeksby  Wes- 
terton  was  always  a  gentleman  at  heart." 

"  Have  you  forgiven  me,  Mr.  Darling  ?  " 

^'Long  since;  all  the  more  because  I  am 
quite  sure  you  will  never  quite  forgive  your- 
self. There !  let  us  shake  bands  and  part 
friends — friends  insomuch  as  we  each  wish 
the  other  well." 

Then  she  left  him,  her  veil  closely  drawn  to 
hide  her  red-rimmed  eyes ;  and  shortly  after- 
wards Scardsdale  knew  her  no  more.  As  she 
drove  past  the  grand  old  church,  and  its 
towering  steeple  faded  from  her  sight,  doubt- 
less Mrs.  Mandeville  thouo-ht  with  bitterness 
how  much  better  a  thimx  she  miirht  have  made 
of  her  life  anion o;  the  Yorkshire  dales. 

She  was  a  very  lonely  woman  ;  not  haviug 
been  one  to  make  friends  of  her  own  sex,  who 
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indeed  were,  as  a  rule,  conscious  of  a  deep- 
seated  mistrust  of  her.  It  was  a  touch  of 
added  bitterness,  too,  that  at  a  crowded  station 
in  the  course  of  her  long  journey  south,  she 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Keverend  Sleeksby 
Westerton  and  his  wife,  with  a  small  hatchet- 
faced  child  of  eight  or  nine  years  by  the 
hand,  and  that  the  two  hurried  away  as 
though  they  had  seen  some  unwelcome  sight, 
drao^o-ino;  the  child  with  them,  while  she  dis- 
tinctly  saw  the  reverend  gentleman  himself 
peeping  cautiously  from  the  door  of  a  distant 
waiting-room  as  her  train  glided  from  the 
platform,  to  make  sure  the  coast  was  clear 
before  emerging  with  the  precious  squaw  and 
pappoose  to  resume  his  own  journey.  These 
little  avoidances  may  not  be  much  in  them- 
selves, but  they  are  never  very  pleasant,  as 
showing  a  rankling  bitterness  hoarded  up 
against  us. 

It  was  shortly  after  Mrs.  Mandeville's  depar- 
ture that  the  Eector's  wife  died,  and  be  sure 
whatever  memory  of  wrong  may  have  lingered 
in  his  heart  against  her,  it  was  for  ever  blotted 
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by  the  hand  of  sorrow  ;  indeed,  a  passionately 
sympathetic  letter  she  wrote  to  him  gave  him 
an  insi2!;ht  into  the  remorseful  regret  that 
consumed  her  for  the  man  she  had  slicjhted 
and  spoken  ill  of  in  life — but  whose  value, 
in  spite  of  all  his  rough  and  ready  ways,  death 
had  tauo;ht  her. 

It  may  well  he  imagined  that  superstition 
in  Scardsdale  had  found  ample  food  to  feed 
upon  in  the  strange  habits  and  eccentric  char- 
acter of  the  lord  of  the  Old  Hall.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  immediately  after  the  death 
of  Lady  Peyton,  Sir  Marmaduke  had  gone 
abroad.  During  his  absence,  the  faithful 
Button,  full  of  honour  and  of  years,  died, 
and  was  buried  near  the  mistress  she  had 
so  loved  on  earth.  No  kindlier  creature  ever 
lived  than  Mrs.  Button  and  she  was  trulv 
mourned ;  missed,  too,  by  the  poor  in  the 
villages,  whose  steady  friend  she  had  ever 
been. 

"  I've  never  been  the  same  since  the  mis- 
tress died,"  she  said  to  the  Eector,  as  he  stood 
beside  her  bed  lioldinir  her  hand  in  his,  "and 
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I'm  e:lad  to  follow  her.  It's  sad  about  Master 
Lance  losino;  another  little  son,  and  the  mis- 
tress  would  have  fretted  sore.  She's  best  where 
she  is,  and  it's  best  for  me  to  go  too." 

Then  the  g^ood  soul  wandered  in  her  mind, 
and  talked  of  seeing  Master  Cyril  playing 
amoni::  the  flowers  on  the  terrace  :  talked  of 
Hound,  besffifino;  the  master  not  to  beat  him 
so  ;  then  opened  her  eyes  wide — her  eyes  that 
shone  with  a  strange  unearthly  light  that  made 
them  like  the  eyes  of  a  wondering  child — and 
looking  up  into  the  Eector's  face,  cried  out, 
"  There  is  the  mistress — see  !  the  sun  is  shin- 
ing down  upon  her — the  bright,  bright  sun — 
and  she  has  Master  Cyril  by  the  hand." 

After  that  her  head  fell  slowdy  back,  and 
in  a  moment  or  two  Mr.  Darling  pressed  his 
hand  over  her  eyelids,  closing  them,  and 
saying  very  softly — 

"  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the 
Lord." 

Sir  Marmaduke  had  not  lon^r  been  back 
from  his  journeyings  in  foreign  lands  before 
the  people  of   Scarsdale   recognised  the  fact 
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that  *'  there  was  somethiDo;  straiwe,  over  him." 
He  had  been  away  two  years,  and  another 
little  one  born  to  Lance  and  the  Lady  Jane 
had  all  untimely  died. 

"  It  was  the  w^itch's  curse,"  folks  said, 
lingering  about  in  the  churchyard  after  ser- 
vice, and  wagging  their  heads  as  they  stood 
together  in  groups. 

Nav,  the  more  knowledo;eable  amono-  them 
looked  upon  the  distraught  condition  of  the 
Baronet  himself  as  part  and  parcel  of  that 
malediction ;  w^hile  the  fact  of  a  mighty  oak 
that  stood  in  the  centre  of  a  great  field  near 
the  Han  withering  and  dying  from  the  lower- 
most branches  upwards  was  also  regarded  as 
the  doings  of  Mother  Bond,  and  as  an  omen 
of  evil  for  the  family  of  the  Peytons. 

Heaven  knows  they  were  in  bad  case 
enoii2;h — Lance  and  his  wife  for  ever  mourn- 
ing  the  loss  of  a  child,  as  the  years  passed  on, 
succeeding  only  in  rearing  one,  a  large-eyed, 
sickly  boy,  sole  representative  in  the  male 
line  of  the  coming  generation.  Lady  Jane 
had  o;rown  larire-eved  and  fragile  herself,  and 
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her  liealth  was  so  variable,  that  first  this 
climate,  and  then  that  was  tried  as  a  cure. 
Lance  was  kind  and  thouo-btful  to  her  in  his 
lucid  intervals,  but  his  dark  moods  were  on 
him  oftener  even  than  of  yore,  and  the  loss 
of  his  children  preyed  upon  him,  and  made 
matters  worse.  Of  what  use  that  the  estate 
was  now  disencumbered,  the  mortgages  paid 
up,  the  tenants'  cottages  perfect  models,  and 
money  being  laid  by  year  by  year,  if  there 
was  to  be  no  direct  heir  or  even  heiress  to 
inherit  1 

Everything  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
agent ;  everything  was  admirably  seen  to ; 
but  to  what  end '? 

As  to  Sir  Marmaduke,  he  cared  for  none  of 
these  thino's.  Sunk  in  a  slouo'h  of  morbid 
fanaticism  and  religious  mania,  or,  as  an 
alternative,  giving  way  to  such  spells  of  fierce 
and  uncontrollable  passion  as  drove  every 
living  thiug  from  his  presence,  what  a  life 
was  his ! 

Mother  Bond  herself  had  not  been  an  object 
of  greater  fear  to  the  inhabitants  of  Scarsdale 
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than  was  now  Sir  Marmaduke.  He  locked 
every  door  and  barred  every  window  of  the 
Old  Hall,  save  those  of  the  two  rooms  he  saw 
fit  to  inhabit ;  since  ^Irs.  Button's  death  all 
the  servants  had  lefc  save  one — Dorrington, 
once  a  jT^room  in  the  Hall  stables — then,  for 
the  sake  of  "  Maister  Cyril,"  a  soldier  in  the 
97th:  now  once  ao;ain  in  civil  life — havino; 
somehow  gravitated  to  the  old  place,  and 
settled  down  as  servant  and  iruardian  to  his 
former  master.  People  used  to  ask  him  why 
he  stayed  on  in  the  lonely  haunted  pile,  and 
all  the  faithful  soul  could  say  by  way  of  reply 
was,  that  he  "  hadn't  the  heart  to  leave  Master 
Cyril's  father  in  such  sad  case." 

Dorrino^ton  told  wonderful  tales  some- 
times  of  Cyril's  wife,  while  the  villagers 
listened  open-mouthed,  saying  to  themselves 
that  it  was  "like  a  fairy  tale,"  and  "Well, 
now,  wasn't  it  a  grand  thing  for  to  be  a 
sodger  ? "  As  to  the  story  of  the  death  of 
Danny  Spool  and  of  Lieutenant  Peyton,  why 
that  was  worn  regularly  threadbare,  yet 
never  palled   upon    the   audience.     Was   not 
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Dorringtoii  bidden  to  tea  at  the  Eectory, 
and  asked  to  tell  it  all  over  to  the  Rector 
himself,  and  to  Miss  Alison,  who  cried  her 
sweet  eyes  near  out  as  she  listened '?  Was 
he  not  asked  a  hundred  questions  about  the 
poor  girl- wife,  and  did  he  not  tell  how  she 
played  on  a  thing  like  a  little  fiddle,  and 
how  it  Avas  like  the  music  of  heaven ;  how 
Mr.  Cyril,  God  bless  him !  worshipped  the 
ground  she  set  her  little  foot  on,  and  how 
she  disappeared  like  a  flash  of  lightning  when 
the  drums  had  finished  rolling  and  the  fifes 
had  done  shrieking,  and  the  oruns  had  boomed 
across  the  open  grave  ? 

"  Ah !  but  she  had  a  bonnie  pair  of 
twinklers  in  her  head,  and  her  voice  was 
like  the  doves  cooing  in  the  branches,"  would 
Dorrington  say  to  his  humble  listeners;  "and 
where  she  be  gone  to  would  puzzle  the  wisest 
head  to  know."  But  Sir  Marmaduke  spoke 
of  none  of  these  thing's.  The  man's  return 
to  his  old  haunts  passed  with  little  comment 
from  his  old  master,  and  CyriFs  name  was 
never  mentioned.     Perhaps  the  more  thought 
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of  for  that :  for  Dorrin^fton  both  saw  and 
heard  weird  and  horrible  thing:s  in  these 
days,  and  was  wont  to  say  in  his  after-life, 
that  he  grew  into  an  old  man  all  at  once 
after  he  came  back  from  soldiering.  In  the 
niii^ht  time,  terrible  crroaninors  and  mutter- 
ings  would  break  the  silence,  and,  peeping 
through  a  clink  of  his  room-door,  the  man 
would  see  his  master  wandering  up  and 
down  like  one  distraught,  his  eyes  wide  and 
staring,  his  crooked  fingers  clutching  the 
air.  Many  a  time  and  ofc  could  he  trace 
the  dragging  footsteps  to  the  room  that  had 
been  Cyril's  —  hear  the  door  banged  and 
bolted,  and  then  from  within  would  come 
indescribable  sounds  as  of  a  madman's  o-rief 
and  fury  uncontrolled.  Sometimes  the  mad- 
man (for  at  these  times  he  was  surely  that) 
would  wander  out  into  the  park,  kneel  on 
the  dank  ground  and  call  down  imprecations 
on  his  own  head.  jMore  than  once  Dorrin^ton, 
following  on  with  stealthy  footstep,  knowing 
that  to  be  discovered  would  mean  to  find 
the    bony    fingers    clutching    at    his    throat. 
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saw  the  owner  of  those  fair  broad  lands 
crawlino;  on  all- fours  and  snarlinir,  as  he 
tossed  his  head  from  side  to  side  like  some 
wild  and  restless  beast ;  followed  on  until 
stupor  succeeded  raving,  and  the  unhappy 
man  would  lie  in  such  a  sleep  as  seemed 
death's  very  counterfeit.  From  this  stupor, 
Sir  Marmaduke  would  awake  in  his  rio-ht 
mind ;  if  such  a  term  can  be  used  to  a 
mind  that  was  at  all  times  distorted,  like  a 
gnarled  and  twisted  tree.  Then  he  would 
steal  like  a  thief  into  his  own  house  (Dor- 
rington  keeping  watch  unseen),  with  many 
a  furtive  glance  here  and  there  to  make 
sure  he  was  alone  :  retire  to  his  dressino- 
chamber,  perform  a  careful  toilette,  and  call 
for  food  and  wine.  Long  since  every  neigh- 
bouring squire  had  been  driven  from  the 
door ;  while  even  the  Kector  had  ceased  to 
try  and  force  himself  upon  the  unhappy 
recluse.  Not  that  Mr.  Darlinir  would  not 
have  braved  a  lion  in  his  den  if  any  good 
were  to  be  done  thereby,  but  because  the 
si^ht  of  him  seemed  to  inflame  and  infuriate 
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Sir  Marmaduke  to  a  perfect  frenzy.  Terrible 
stories  were  told  in  the  village  as  to  the 
doings  at  the  Old  Hall,  that  once  stately 
Eno^lish  home,  that  now,  with  its  shuttered 
windows  and  orrass-irrowm  terraces,  looked 
like  a  blind  and  blasted  thing,  helpless  and 
deserted  ;  but,  as  years  passed  on,  the 
wonder  lost  its  novelty  and  charm.  Chil- 
dren were  still  frightened  into  being  good 
(if  such  a  thing  is  possible,  which  I  doubt) 
by  being  told  that  the  lord  of  the  Old  Hall 
would  fetch  them,  tear  out  their  hearts,  and 
eat  the  same ;  but,  as  a  rule,  Sir  Marmaduke 
and  his  faithful  henchman  were  let  alone. 
The  agent  managed  the  estate,  paid  Dor- 
rington,  an  old  crone  who  tidied  up  the 
rooms,  and  a  boy  who  went  on  errands.  At 
lono'  intervals  Lance  visited  his  father,  but 
not  much  oood  resulted,  since  the  old  man 
always  cowered  away  from  the  sight  of  his 
son,  and  would  afterwards  seize  upon  any 
papers  he  could  get  hold  of,  cram  them 
down  into  the  grate,  and  cry,  '"  Burn  them, 
burn  them  ;    tread   them    down  ! ''   crouching 
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in  a  corner  as  the  blaze  leapt  and  crackled,  hold- 
ing up  his  piteous  shaking  hands  against  his 
livid  face,  as  if  to  ward  off  an  expected  blow. 

And  so  it  came  about  that  Launcelot's 
visits  grew  fewer  and  further  between,  and 
Dorrington  and  the  agent  did  much  as  they 
pleased.  Being,  happily,  both  honest  men 
and  true,  they  did  their  best  for  the  unhappy 
owner  of  the  Hall,  whose  sad  condition,  after 
a  lapse  of  years,  sank  into  a  sort  of  sub- 
dued melancholy,  not  without  a  touch  of 
pathos  in  it. 

He  never  left  the  grounds,  and  was  fond 
of  sitting  crouched  in  the  sunshine  like  a 
dog.  He  would  gather  flowers  and  talk  to 
himself;  sing  too,  sometimes,  airs  that  my 
Lady  used  to  sing  to  him  in  the  old,  old 
days.  He  would  laugh  softly  as  he  roamed 
along  the  terraces,  and  whistle,  calling  on 
Hound  to  follow.  Heaven  only  knew  what 
strange  fantasies  were  his,  or  if  at  times  a 
little  figure  trotted  by  his  side,  and  a  shrill 
child-voice  chattered  with  him  in  the  sun- 
shine !     A  great  doctor  came  to  see  him  now 

VOL.  III.  p 
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and  acfain,  an  alienist  ^vhose  name  was  of 
European  fame  ;  but  science  could  do  nothing. 
The  mind  was  hopelessly  warped,  and  re- 
straint would  be  the  worst  thing  possible. 
Let  things  remain  as  they  were.  The  man 
Dorrington  was  simply  perfect  as  an  attend- 
ant on  such  a  case ;  he  could  not  be  improved 
upon. 

Thus  the  procession  of  the  years  marched 
on.  Other  events  took  up  the  time  and 
absorbed  the  interests  of  Scarsdale. 

Mr.  Flip,  the  organist,  was  promoted  to 
some  more  lucrative  post,  and  his  successor 
proved  to  be  an  erratic  genius.  He  was  what 
may  be  called  a  descriptive  musician  with  a 
fine  and  lively  imagination.  You  never  knew 
what  would  happen.  Church-time  was  an 
hour  to  be  looked  eagerly  forward  to  by 
young  and  old.  They  sang  the  Psalms  now 
at  Scarsdale  Church.  Thino;s  had  "  marched  " 
a  good  deal  in  twenty  years,  and  Scarsdale 
was  not  a  place  to  be  behindhand,  not  it ! 

Well,  to  give   you    a   notion    of  the  new 
organist's  capabilities,  when  they  came  to  that 
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well-known  verse  about  ^'botli  small  and 
great  beasts,"  the  organ  twiddled  in  the 
treble  for  the  small  fry,  and  pounded  in  the 
bass  to  such  an  extent  for  the  great  ones, 
that  a  procession  of  elephants  and  rhino- 
ceroses was  quite  the  least  thing  suggested  ; 
while  as  for  the  strains  that  ushered  in  the 
great  leviathan,  it  was  a  wonder  that  the 
organ  stood  it. 

Such  small  but  deeply  interesting  local 
excitements  as  these  were,  after  all,  more 
absorbing  than  the  crazy  doings  of  a  man 
who  had  been  going  on  more  or  less  oddly 
year  after  year  for  what  was  to  many  a  life- 
time, and  it  came  as  an  unexpected  shock  and 
reminder  to  the  whole  villao^e  when  the  news 
spread  that  Sir  Marmaduke  Peyton  had  been 
found  in  a  dying  condition  in  one  of  his  own 
woods.  He  must  have  wandered  away,  for 
once  unobserved,  and  been  seized  with  a  fatal 
weakness. 

Yet  it  was  not  immediately  fatal,  for  he 
rallied,  and,  strange  to  say,  reason  and  memory 
came  slowly  back  to  him. 
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lie  became  possessed  witli  a  passion  of 
lono-ing — a  longing  to  make  reparation,  to 
do  justice,  and  to  show  mercy  to  the  widow 
and  the  fatherless. 

Once  sent  for,  the  Eector  hardly  left  his 
side.  Alison,  without  comment  or  opposi- 
tion, constituted  herself  his  nurse.  Not  only 
was  he  a  sufifering  and  penitent  man,  but  he 
was  Launcelot's  father,  and  Launcelot  was 
away,  no  one  knew  exactly  where.  The  agent 
set  to  work  to  try  and  find  out.  It  was 
important  that  the  heir  should  be  summoned 
home ;  for  the  restored  life  and  memory 
were  but  as  the  flicker  of  the  lamp  that 
dies — so  said  the  great  doctor,  sent  for  in  hot 
haste. 

As  the  power  of  speech  returned,  one  name 
was  ever  on  the  twitching  lips,  "  Cyril's  wife 
— Cyril's  wife !  "  and  then  would  come  in  a 
hoarse,  strange  rattling  whisper,  "  Find  her — 
find  her ;  perhaps  there  is  a  child.  Let  me 
do  justice — justice— justice  before  I  die  ! " 

Beside  himself  with  the  sound  of  this 
reiterated  cry,  the  Eector  put  a  notice  in  the 
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Times.  It  seemed  but  a  fond  hope,  a  slender, 
pitifully  slender  chance  ;  but  we  know  what 
came  of  it,  and  it  was  not  long,  considering, 
before  Cyril's  wife  was  kneeling  by  the  dying 
bed,  and  Estelle — Estelle,  trembling  in  every 
limb — was  looking  with  lost  Cyril's  eyes  at 
the  white,  drawn  face  upon  the  pillow. 

As  for  Dorrington,  he  was,  as  he  subse- 
quently expressed  it,  quite  ^'  out  of  himself,'' 
not  only  at  sight  of  Mrs.  Cyril  Peyton,  but 
at  sight  of  this  wonderful  young  creature,  so 
like — so  like  the  master  he  had  served,  and 
loved,  and  lost. 

''Talk  o'  twinklers,  there's  a  bonnie  sort 
for  you,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  and  the 
vision  of  glory  to  be,  in  the  shape  of  wonder- 
ful narratives  to  be  delivered  by  him  at  the 
Golden  Crown,  to  the  utter  extino-uishino:  of 
Maister  Straw,  passed  before  his  eyes. 

Wasn't  it  wonderful  to  see  the  lio;ht  dawn 
upon  the  gaunt  and  sunken  face,  propped  up 
against  many  pillows,  at  sight  of  that  gentle 
girl ! 

''Cyril's    child— Cyril's    child!"    muttered 
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the  drawn  lips,  and  then  "So  like  —  so 
like ! " 

Estelle  was  on  her  knees  in  a  moment  at 
this,  fondlino;  and  kissino;  the  withered  hand 
that  lay  like  a  dead  leaf  among  the  bed- 
clothes. 

"  Do  not  be  sorry  any  more,"  she  said,  as 
she  saw  a  tear  steal  down  the  sunken  cheek  ; 
"  we  cannot  bear  you  to  be  sorry." 

Meanwhile,  in  a  room  hard  by,  the  Eector 
and  the  a^ent  were  staring;  at  each  other 
hard,  as  men  do  when  they  are  in  sore  un- 
certainty and  distress.  AYitli  shakiug  finger 
the  agent  had  just  pointed  out  to  ]\Ir.  Darling 
a  paragraph  in  the  London  evening  paper  of 
the  nifirht  before. 

It  told  of  a  terrible  boatiug  accident  upon 
Lake  Geneva,  in  which  Mr.  Launcelot  Peyton, 
his  wife,  the  Lady  Jane  Peyton,  and  their 
only  child,  a  boy  of  sixteen  years,  were  lost, 
too"ether  with  the  crew  of  the  ill-fated  boat. 
One  of  those  sudden  squalls  that  sometimes 
sweep  that  treacherous  lake  from  end  to  end 
had  cauojht  the  sail,  and  in  a  moment  more 
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the  tossing  waters  had  engulphed  the  capsized 
craft  and  all  its  occupants. 

There  had  been  no  time  even  for  a  cry  for 
help.  The  paragraph  ended  in  the  ghastly 
way  usual  to  such  announcements  : — 

"  The  bodies  have  not  yet  been  recovered." 

The  paper  lay  face  downwards  on  the  table. 
The  Kector  had  moved  to  the  mantelshelf  and 
covered  his  eyes  with  his  hand.  Sudden 
memories  rushed  back  upon  him  of  the  two 
boys,  full  of  life,  and  health,  and  strength, 
racing  each  other  up  to  the  Kectory  door, 
books  in  hand,  chasing  Alison — Alison,  with 
her  big  sun-bonnet  fallen  back  upon  her 
shoulders,  and  her  golden  locks  streaming 
about  her  face :  of  the  rino-ino;  lauo-hter  and 
the  cries  of  merriment.  And  now  one  boy 
lay  in  his  far-off  grave  by  the  fortress  that 
watches  the  sea,  the  other  was  tossing  amid 
the  eddies  of  the  storm-tossed  lake. 

Just  then  the  door  was  pushed  softly  open, 
and  Alison  came  in. 

"  It  is  wonderful,"  she  said,  "  how  much 
he  has  rallied  since "     Then  she  broke  off 
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hurriedly.  "  What  is  it  ?  Oh,  papa,  is  it 
news  of  Lance  1 " 

*'Yes,  dear,"  he  answered,  very  tenderly, 
makino;  a  motion  to  the  assent  to  leave  them 
too:ether. 

We  will  follow  him,  if  you  please.  We  will 
wait  outside  until  the  Kector  comes  out — 
alone. 

Very  softly  he  closes  the  door  after  him, 
stands  a  moment  with  closed  eyes  and  bent 
head,  and  then  makes  his  way  once  more  to 
the  room  where  the  dying  man  lies. 

Estelle  cries  to  him,  lifting,  as  he  enters, 
her  white  face  from  the  coverlet — 

*'  Be  quick — be  quick ;  he  calls  for  you  !  " 

The  sudden  rallying  of  which  Alison  had 
spoken  had  been  but  the  flicker  of  the  dying 
flame. 

A  grey  pallor  was  on  Sir  Marmaduke's 
face ;  his  lips  showed  ashen  through  his  beard. 
Only  the  eyes,  haggard  and  imploring,  bore 
the  semblance  of  life. 

"Justice — let  justice  be   done,"    he   whis- 
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pered,  as  the  Eector  bent  over  him ;  "  tell 
Lance  to  see  to  it." 

Then  he  fumbled  with  his  hand  till  it  rested 
on  Estelle's  bowed  head. 

*' Promise,"  he  said,  "promise  that  justice 
shall  be  done — to — these " 

"  I  promise,"  said  the  Kector  solemnly, 
"  that  justice  shall  be  done  to  CyriFs  wife  and 
Cyril's  daughter." 

There  was  a  cry  from  Juanita,  as  a  sudden 
gust  shook  the  windows  and  a  blare  of  rain 
beat  upon  the  panes ;  then,  on  the  wings  of 
the  storm  that  had  broken  into  the  stillness 
of  the  night,  the  soul  of  Sir  Marmaduke 
Peyton  passed  from  its  earthly  tenement. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

SIMON   BUDD'S   good    FORTUNE. 

Now  to  return  for  one  more  peep  at  Ptivers- 
dale.  One  would  imagine  the  attractions  there 
but  few  and  far  between  nowadays,  since  all 
our  dramatis iJersoncc  have,  so  to  speak,  drifted. 
Still,  it  must  always  be  a  pleasure  to  catch 
another  glimpse  of  the  charming  Vicar  and  his 
delightful  wife,  and  none  of  us  will  be  able  to 
feel  anything  save  the  deepest  satisfaction  in 
learnino;  that  the  last  bit  of  news  is  that  Mr. 
Jenkins  has  been  presented  to  an  excellent 
living  in  the  south  of  England,  and  that  every- 
body who  knows  him  is  delighted. 

Of  course,  even  a  stroke  of  good  luck  is  apt 
to  have  its  drawbacks,  and  it  is  a  terrible 
wrench  to  Mr.  Jenkins  to  leave  the  lovely  Mid- 
and  town,  with  its  bright  river  and  its  breezy 
meadows.     Where,  too,  shall  he  ever  find  a 
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friend  like  Mrs.  Devenish  ?  Has  she  not  been 
to  him  that  most  inestimable  blessing  with 
which  a  young  man  can  meet  on  the  threshold 
of  life,  a  woman  sufficiently  older  than  himself 
to  be  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  ;  possessed 
of  culture  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  so  that 
around  and  about  her  is  an  atmosphere  of  light 
in  which  he  cannot  choose  but  grow  in  spiritual 
healthfulness  and  purity  of  mind  1 

Mr.  Jenkins,  take  it  altogether,  was  just  now 
in  a  terrible  state.  They  had  been  so  good 
to  him,  this  good  Vicar  and  his  wife  !  "  They 
have  been  the  making  of  me,"  he  said  to 
Wilkinson,  with  the  tears  in  his  eyes.  There 
were  other  rumours  too  afloat.  Certain  people 
were  going  to  get  up  a  testimonial,  and  it  was 
to  be  presented  after  a  tea,  before  the  splendours 
of  which  all  other  teas  should  pale  their  in- 
effectual fires.  It  brought  the  perspiration  out 
on  Mr.  Jenkins's  brow  even  to  think  of  this 
ordeal. 

"I  know  I  shall  make  an  ass  of  myself," 
he  said ;  and  AYilkinson,  who  wanted  to  say 
something  at  once  polite  and  soothing,  replied — 
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'^  Probcably." 

It  is  pleasant  to  linger  in  the  company  of 
people  who  are  really  good  and  true,  which 
must  be  my  excuse  for  dallying  around  Mr. 
Jenkins  and  his  fellow-curate.  Six  months 
had  now  elapsed  since  the  wonderful  story 
of  the  Peyton  romance  had  turned  Eivers- 
dale  inside  out  and  upside  down  ;  six  months, 
during  which  people  had  been  saying,  *'  I  told 
you  so,"  and  "  I  always  had  a  feeling — don't 
you  know  ? "  a  year  in  which  all  sorts  of 
motives  had  been  attributed  to  this  person  and 
to  that,  and  the  chatterers  had  had  a  real 
good  time. 

Of  course,  said  they,  Mrs.  Sylvester  knew 
the  truth  all  alone:,  otherwise  she  would  never 
have  shown  such  marked  attention  to  an  un- 
known individual.  She  had  been  very  subtle ; 
but  then  that  was  what  you  might  expect  from 
such  a  thorouo;h  woman  of  tlie  world  ?     No 

CD 

doubt  the  Vicar  and  his  wife  were  also  in  the 

secret.     As  to  General  Gildea 

AYell,  there  was  a  G:eneral  air  as  of  a  wish  to 
avoid  brino;ino;  that  irallant  officer's  name  into 
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the  discussion  as  much  as  possible.  AYhen  you 
have  accused  a  person  of  a  shameful  fault, 
and  then  found  that  not  one  inch  of  ground  is 
yours  to  stand  on,  the  best  thing  you  can  do 
is  to  hold  your  tongue. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  much  doubted  if  the 
good  General  ever  had  the  ghost  of  an  idea 
how  things  had  been  ;  assuredly  such  a  notion 
never  crossed  the  consciousness  of  his  gentle 
wife.  He  had  held  out  a  helping  hand  to  the 
widow  and  child  of  an  old  comrade  ;  there 
had  been  reasons  why  their  identity  should 
remain  hidden.  The  position,  to  his  mind, 
was  simple  enough. 

The  most  perfectly  upright  people  are 
always  the  least  suspicious,  and  it  is  seldom 
given  to  your  retired  warrior  to  be  much  of 
a  Macchiavelli. 

The  strangest  "  story  in  real  life " — the 
maddest  crime — how  long  do  such  matters 
reign  ns  the  wonder  of  the  hour  ? 

Not  lono; ! 

Try  yourself  to  recall  names  and  particulars 
of  some  murder  committed  half  a  year  ago 
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— a  murder  that  thrilled  through  society  like 
an  electric  shock — and  how  much  can  vou 
remember  ? 

Eiversdale  began  to  forget  "  the  Peyton 
romance,"  Mrs.  Moneypenny,  perhaps,  keep- 
ing the  details  bright  and  polished  the  longest, 
for  it  is  a  landlady's  specialite  to  entertain 
the  guests  who  visit  her  hostelry,  and  the 
Battle  Inn  lived  a  good  deal  upon  the  battle 
that  was  fought  and  the  poet  who  died ;  and 
therefore  anything  appertaining  to  the  museum 
took  the  form  of  grist  to  the  mill.  Besides 
which,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  cour- 
teous ways  and  ''  taking  "  manners  of  Madame 
Delano  and  her  daughter  had  made  them  very 
popular  with  what  Mrs.  Ponsonby-Cobb  was 
o;ood  enouo^h  to  describe  as  *Hhat  sort  of 
people,  don't  you  know  !  " 

In  fact,  it  is  wonderful  how  really  and 
indisputably  gentlepeople  are  appreciated  by 
*'  the  majority ; "  and  in  all  institutions  such 
as  the  Battle  Museum,  upon  which  Riversdale 
so  much  prided  itself,  it  ought  to  be  made  a 
sine  qua  non  that  the  officials  should  be  not 
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only  cultured  but  well  bred.  Half  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  a  thing  is  the  way  in  which 
it  is  shown  to  you,  and  very  sorely  were  the 
*'  two  foreign  ladies  "  missed  by  the  sightseer. 
Even  the  ungracious  curmudgeon  who  kept 
the  poet's  room  on  show,  and  made  such  a 
good  thing  out  of  it,  grumbled  between  his 
toothless  gums  that  he  "  wished  they  was 
back  again,  for  all  that  the  young  miss  had 
worritin'  ways  wi'  her  now  and  agen,  an  he 
missed  the  sound  o'  the  little  Chinese  fiddle, 
so  he  did,  for  it  suited  him  very  well  to 
hearken  to  it  when  he  was  a-smokin'  of  his 
pipe  o'  evenin's  by  the  garden  rail."  Music, 
they  say,  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage 
breast,  and  in  the  case  of  the  curmudo:eon 
there  can  be  no  doubt  the  saying  was  true. 

Indeed,  to  many  the  loss  of  Estelle  con- 
veyed the  same  idea.  She  had  been  like  music 
in  their  midst ;  and  now  they  could  hear  it  no 
longer.  Even  the  icy-bosomed  Beeswing  did 
not  take  to  the  sour-faced  custodian  who  suc- 
ceeded her  ;  and  Mrs.  Smithers  allowed  that 
a   woman   who   looked    as   if   she   had   been 
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squeezed  flat  between  two  boards  in  early 
youth,  and  never  recovered  the  operation, 
even  if  the  committee  did  consider  she  had 
''sterling  qualities,"  was  hardly  in  harmony 
with  romantic  surroundino;s. 

Of  the  occasion  of  Simon  Budd's  appear- 
ance, slouch  hat  in  hand,  before  the  com- 
mittee, one  feels  inclined  to  speak  with  bated 
breath.  It  is  sometimes  in  what  seem  like 
very  small  and  common-place  situations  we 
find  the  deepest  pathos. 

There  could  be  no  more  picturesque  and 
appealing  figure  imaginable  than  poor  old 
Simon  in  the  act  of  resigning,  by  his  own  will 
and  deed,  the  post  at  the  museum  that  he  had 
held  so  long. 

'^  You  see,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,"  he 
said  in  the  strident  voice  peculiar  to  the 
slightly  deaf,  and  looking  wistfully  at  the 
mairnates  assembled  in  the  committee  room, 
*'  I  was  content  enough  afore  I  knew  what  it 
were  like  to  be  different,  for  I  be  an  easy- 
going sort  of  a  man,  so  I  be  ;  but  after  servin' 
them  as   was  quality,  an'  the  best   at  that. 
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wliicli  I  knowed  tliev  were  when  unbeknownt 
and  no  thin  brouo;bt  to  liorbt,  I  cannot  brino- 
Diy  mind  to  put  up  wi'  rubbidge." 

"  My  good  Simon,"  said  the  Vicar,  tapping 
the  table  with  an  impatient  finger,  "  that  is 
not  a  proper  way  to  speak ;  it  is  disrespectful 
to  the  Board — it  is,  indeed  ;  we  cannot  allow 
it.  We  make  all  due  allowance  for  the  grief 
you  are  experiencing  in  the  parting  from 
those  who  were,  I  am  sure,  your  kind  and 
true  friends." 

"  Indeed,  they  be'd  that,"  said  poor  Simon  ; 
"  an'  my  'art's  full  an'  sore  enough,  an'  my 
tongue's  o'er  ready  wi'  a  bitin'  word — same  as 
the  Psalmist's,  your  reverence,  when  he  wished 
as  his  enemy's  childer  might  be  found  father- 
less an'  his  wife  a  widdy — not  a  Christian  wisb, 
anyway,  for  a  Christian  man  to  put  i'  words, 
as  you  must  admit  yersel  ;  but  nat'rel,  very 
nat'rel  when  things  go  contrariwise  wi'  we 
poor  mortals — nat'rel  enough." 

The  Vicar  with  a  slight  cough  waved  his 
hand,  as  who  should  say  that  that  was  not 
the  place  for  theological  discussion  and  allu- 
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sion,    and   the   lay    element    turned  its   head 
aside  to  hide  a  smile. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  General  Gildea,  thinking 
that  the  conversation  had  better  take  a  fresh 
turn,  *'the  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  you, 
Simon  Budd,  wish  to  resign  your  post  as 
caretaker  at  the  museum,  and  you  also  state 
that  there  is  another  bedesman " 

"There's  them  as  doesna  be  so  knowleds^e- 
able  as  a  man  like  me,  for  I've  had  'speriences 
as  opens  the  mind  an'  the  eyes  thereof,  as  the 
sayin  goes.  I'm  same  as  Adam  and  Eve 
when  they'd  eaten  that  darned  apple — I  know 
good  from  evil,  praise  be  ! " 

Then  came  a  little  touch  of  the  forelock  to 
the  Vicar,  as  if  this  very  jumbled-up  theology 
was  meant  as  a  delicate  sort  cf  compliment  to 
the  cloth. 

A  few  moments  more  and  Simon  Budd's 
resignation  was  accepted,  and  he  was  no 
lon^ier  steward  of  the  Battle  IMuseum.  But 
in  turnino;  to  leave  the  room  he  hesitated. 
There  was  one  more  point  he  wished  to  have 
elucidated. 
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*'rd  used  to  take  a  pride  in  that  there  bit 
o'  a  cottage,  and  I  twined  an'  trained  the  bits 
o'  flowering  things  about  it  till  it  looked  like  a 
kind  of  a  bower  for  that  pretty  one  to  bide 
in.  May  I "  (here  he  turned  a  sly,  parrot-like 
side-look  on  the  assembly),  "may  I  tak'  'em 
down  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  General  Gildea,  look- 
ing as  stern  as  he  possibly  could  and  stroking 
his  mighty  moustache  to  conceal  an  involun- 
tary smile  ;  "  certainly  not,  Budd.  It  would 
be  quite  against  rule,  quite — quite." 

"  Maybe  you're  i'  the  right  on't,"  said 
Simon ;  "  maybe  you're  in  the  right  on't." 

Then  he  bowed  and  departed,  not,  however, 
w^ithout  one  last  thrust. 

**  It  shall  be  as  you  wish,  my  lords  and 
gentlemen  ;  but  she's  a  sorry  sort  to  live  in  a 
bower,  anyway — a  sorry,  sorry  sort."  And  a 
jerk  of  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder  indicated, 
not  very  respectfully,  the  new  custodian. 

Simon  felt  very  sad  as  he  trotted  home  to 
the  Bedehouse.  He  was  sure  he  quite  knew 
his  own  mind  in  the  matter  of  this  resiiina- 
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tion  of  Lis  post.  He  bad  tried  it  for  six  long 
months,  and  the  change  and  the  loneliness 
had  become  too  much  for  him.  The  very 
sound  of  the  new  custodian's  voice  was  an 
ao-orravation. 

"  Like  an  old  saw  a-eatin'  throngli  a  plank 
o'  raw  wood — that's  what  it  be  like,  so  it  be. 
Oh,  ay,  I'm  none  so  deaf  that  I  can't  hear, 
though  I  own  I  get  a  bit  puzzled  times  about," 
said  Simon  to  his  mates,  who  grinned  behind 
his  broad  back,  but  always  listened  to  him 
witli  an  assumed  aspect  of  the  deepest  re- 
spect. 

So  it  came  about  that  he  resolved  on  re- 
signing, helped  thereto,  I  verily  believe,  by 
the  arrival  of  a  little  letter  in  Estelle's  own 
hand,  saying  how  she  missed  her  old  friend, 
and  how  she  wished  he  were  at  Scarsdale  to 
see  her  own  beautiful  house  and  the  gardens, 
where  peacocks  flaunted  on  the  terraces  in  the 
sunshine. 

"Peacocks,  now,"  he  said,  "peacocks!  Ay, 
they're  gran  birds,  if  so  be  as  you  have  no 
sj)ring  peas  a-sproutiu',  nor  yet  young  parsley 
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a-puttin'  up's  nose.  Gran'  birds,  an'  a  gran' 
lady,  too,  I  warrant." 

Then  Simon  stuck  the  letter  in  the  band 
of  his  hat,  as  the  faithful  pilgrim  stuck  the 
wooden  spoon,  and  made  up  his  mind  he 
would  serve  in  the  museum  no  more. 

Still  it  was  unsettling.  Life  was  very 
unsettling  altogether  in  its  present  phase. 
Here  was  the  Doctor  —  the  finest,  best-re- 
spected man  in  Riversdale — gone  off  on  a 
start — gone  to  live  in  London  town,  where 
(so  Simon  supposed)  there  were  at  least  twice 
as  many  people  to  physic  as  in  Riversdale. 
All  very  well.  If  3^ou  want  to  better  your- 
self, "  go  to  London  town,"  as  the  saying  is, 
same  as  Whittington  did ;  and  there  was 
nothing  to  be  said  against  the  new  doctor 
or  his  wife  either — nice  pleasant  people  as 
you  might  wish  to  see ;  but  how  about  Sam  ? 
Wasn't  it  a  risk  now  to  take  a  doo;  to  live  in 
London,  where,  from  all  accounts,  a  man  with 
a  red  herring  in  his  tail-pocket  stood  at  the 
corner  of  every  street? 

*'  These   be  woefu'   thoughts,"  said  Simon 
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Doddino;  his  old  head.  And  the  bedesmen 
chimed  in,  saying — 

"  Ay,  ay,  that  they  be ;  an'  there's  a  deal 
o'  changes  over  Eiversdale,  and  a  lot  to  put 
up  wi . 

The  wrench  over,  Simon  took  his  seat  out- 
side his  own  red  door  and  filled  his  pipe. 
The  day  was  sunny,  and  the  daffodils  were 
nodding  their  golden  heads  in  the  pleasant 
breeze.  The  rooks  above  were  clamorous, 
and  somehow  their  sonorous  chattering  vexed 
the  old  bedesman  below. 

"  They've  got  no  sense,"  he  muttered. 
*'  They  can  say,  '  Caw,'  and  they  can't  say 
nowt  else,  drat  'em !  rain  or  shine." 

Indeed,  it  may  be  questioned  if  even  a 
niohtino;ale  would  have  sounded  sweeth'  in 
Simon's  ears  on  this  occasion. 

Just  then  a  respectably  dressed  elderly  man 
came  through  the  lych-gate,  looking  about  him 
this  way  and  that,  and  so  made  his  way  to 
Simon's  side. 

"  Is  this  what  thev  call  the  Bedehouse  1 " 
he  said  politely. 
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**Yes,  it  be,"  replied  Simon;  ''and  I  be 
one  o'  the  bedesmen,  I  be." 

**  And  William  Barlo\A%  is  he  not  one  of 
them  also  ?  " 

"  What,  owld  Billy  ?  Oh,  eh  !  he  be's  one 
on  'em,  same  as  I  be." 

"Is  he  here  to-day ? " 

"  No  ;  he's  gone  away." 

"  Where  to,  if  I  may  ask  ? " 

"  Oh,  a  matter  o'  two  mile  or  so  up  the  road 
there  "  (this  with  the  jerk  of  the  thumb  towards 
Cemetery  Lane) ;  "  he  went  yesterday." 

"  And  when  will  he  be  back  ? "  said  the 
stranger,  with  increasing  suavity. 

"  Oh,  he  won't  come  back  at  all,"  said 
Simon,  with  a  calmly  indifferent  air ;  "  he's 
dead  a  week." 

''That  stumped  him,"  muttered  Simon, 
chuckling ;  and  some  of  his  ill-humour  eva- 
porated, having  found  this  pleasant  vent. 

Another  stranger  now  advanced,  this  time 
with  a  blue  bao;  in  his  hand. 

"  Here's  another  on  'em,"  thought  Simon. 
"After  ould  Billv  a^ain:  knowed  him  when 
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a  boy,  and  all  that  muck  o'  riibbidge.  I'll 
stump  him  too." 

But  the  man  with  the  bag  was  not  after 
''ould  Billy." 

*' You  ve  a  nice  place  here,"  said  the  stranger. 

"  Glad  you  think  so,  sir,"  said  Simon,  as 
gruff  as  gruff,  and  thinking  all  the  time 
what  a  hash  the  new  man  would  make  of  the 
museum  garden.  "We'd  ha'  redded  it  up  a 
bit  if  we'd  knowed  you  was  a-comin'  round." 

By  this  time  two  or  three  more  old  bedes- 
men had  doddered  to  their  doors,  and  were 
listening  curiously,  wondering  Simon  should 
be  so  short,  for  Simon  was  the  politest  man 
on  earth  ;  he  was — as  a  rule. 

This  occasion  was  doubtless  the  exception, 
which,  as  we  are  told,  is  necessary  to  the 
proving  of  the  rule. 

"  Oh,  it  does  very  well  as  it  is,"  said  the 
stranger,  with  a  wave  of  the  hand  intended  to 
])atronise  church,  and  river,  and  mead,  Avitli 
the  rooks  thrown  in,  as  though  they  were  a 
kind  of  afterthought ;  "  it  will  really  do  very 
well  as  it  is." 
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Simon  took  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  and 
looked  up  gravely  at  the  speaker. 

"  You're  a  lawyer,  you  are,"  he  said  ; 
"  they  be  the  coolest  hands  on  face  of  t' 
earth,  they  be." 

"  Eight  you  are,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  and 
now,  my  good  man " 

"Tm  God's  man,  and  none  else's,"  said 
Simon  sharply;  "an'  I'm  a  bit  hard  o' 
hearin'  —  not  deaf,  you  know,  ony  apt  to 
get  puzzled  like  if  a  chap  don't  speak  up 
clear  and  straight ;  so  if  you've  ought  to 
say,  say  it  that  way." 

'^  I  knew  you  were  a  bit  hard  of  hearing. 
I  was  told  that." 

Simon  pushed  his  hat  aside  and  scratched 
his  head. 

"  You're  a  stranger  in  these  parts,"  he 
said,  "  who  told  you  as  I  were  a  bit  hard 
o  nearm . 

''Miss  Estelle  told  me." 

What  a  shout  the  old  man  fr^ave,  and  how 
the  others  gathered  round  ! 

"Her?"    cried    Simon;    "her  as    I    loved 
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SO  dear,  an'  can't  see  never  no  more  ?  Her 
as  lias  gone  and  lef  my  ould  heart  desolate  1 
Why,  wherever  did  you  see  her,  and  how- 
ever did  you  know  as  I  be'd  me  *? " 

"  Pooh  I  that's  nothing,"  said  the  stranger, 
sitting  down  on  a  chair  that  happened  to 
be  standino;  out  in  the  sunshine,  and  nursino; 
his  blue  bag  upon  his  knee  as  if  it  were  a 
baby.  "  I'm  a  lawyer,  you  know ;  I  know 
everything.  Nobody  can  hide  anything  from 
me,  not  if  they  wished  ever  so.  I  know 
who  you  are  and  all  about  you.  You're 
Simon  Budd,  and  were  caretaker  and  irardener 
at  the  museum.  I  say  ivere  because  you 
have  given  it  up  to-day.  It  felt  too  lone- 
some without  the  young  lady  who  used  to 
be  so  good  to  you.  You  fancied  you  heard 
her  footfall,  and  her  gentle,  cheery  voice ; 
every  now  and  tlien  you  were  ready  to 
think  you  saw  her  Hitting  in  and  out  among 
the  trees." 

"  I  did,  I  did  !  oh,  many  and  many  a 
time  I  did  ! "  cried  the  old  man. 

"Well,   I  said  so,  didn't  I?"  put  in  the 
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dapper  little  man ;  ^'  and  you  see,  while 
you've  been  thinking  of  the  young  lady,  she's 
been  thinking  of  you." 

"  She  hasn't  forgot  me,  then  1 " 

How  all  the  old  lined  faces  were  turned 
as  one  upon  the  stranger !  How  the  bedes- 
men gathered  closer  and  closer  round  ! 

To  them  it  was  like  watching  a  play  or 
hearing  a  story  told. 

One  muttered  what  a  pity  it  was  Billy 
Barlow  hadn't  lived  a  bit  longer,  just  to 
hear  all  this. 

"  Forgot  you  ! "  said  the  lawyer,  raising 
his  hands  so  hio;h  at  the  notion  that  his 
blue  bag  fell  down,  and  had  to  be  carefully 
raised  from  the  ground.  "  Forgot  you !  not 
she  ;  she's  not  one  of  that  sort.  Why,  bless 
us  all,  if  I  don't  believe  her  heart  is  ever 
so  many  sizes  too  big  for  her  body  ! " 

What  a  cackle  of  old  laughter  (laughter 
grows  old,  like  everything  else),  followed 
this  wit  extraordinary. 

"Her  lovin'  'art,"  said  old  Simon,  ''her 
tender,  precious,  lovin'  'art.'* 
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"Just  SO,"  said  the  lawyer.  *' Well,  she's 
a  great  lady  now,  is  Miss  Estelle." 

"A  great  lady,"  said  Simon,  "  wi'  peacocks 
a-showiii'  off  in  her  garden,  an'  horses,  an' 
carriages,  an'  silk  gownds,  and  lord  knows 
what  beside.  Eh,  mates,  mates,  'tis  a  queer 
world  we  live  in." 

All  the  old  heads  shook  at  this.  The  idea 
was,  like  most  of  Simon's  noted  "  notions," 
too  deep  for  words. 

"  With  all  this  o-randeur  about  her,"  said 
the  lawyer,  "Miss  Estelle  is  just  the  same 
simple  young  creature  as  ever  she  was;  just 
as  kind,  just  as  thoughtful  for  every  one  about 
her;  just  as  tender  and  watchful  over  her 
mother;  just  as  mindful  of  all  those  who  have 
been  her  friends." 

The  tears  had  gathered  in  Simon's  eyes 
by  now,  and  were  trickling  down  the  furrows 
of  his  cheeks,  as  you  may  see  a  freshet 
trickle  slowly  down  a  worn  and  rugged 
waterway. 

**  I  loved  the  irround  she  set  her  little  foot 
on,"    he    said,   as    the    lawyer    paused.       "  I 
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trained  tlie  bits  o'  flowers  aLout  lier  window, 
happy  to  think  as  her  sweet  face  would  look 
out  from  amono;  'em,  the  fairest  of  'em  all. 
No  one  never  spoke  so  gentle  to  me  in  all 
my  life  as  she ;  no  one  never  took  such  notice 
on  me,  and  give  me  such  a  pride  in  myself. 
I've  wondered  many  and  many  a  time  that 
the  flowers  could  take  heart  to  blossom,  and 
the  birds  to  sino;  in  the  little  o-arden  where 
she  used  to  be  so  blithe  and  merry,  and  where 
she'll  never  come  no  more." 

*'  Would  you  like  me  to  tell  you  some- 
thins;  about  the  house  and  o;arden  where 
your  young  lady  lives  now,  Simon?"  said 
the  stranger.  Then  he  w^ent  on  without 
waiting  for  any  answer,  and  Simon,  bending 
his  head  and  curving  his  hand  round  his  ear, 
listened  intently. 

*'  The  house  is  very  old — many  centuries 
old — with  grand  old  rooms,  and  casement 
windows,  looking  out  on  to  terraces." 

"  Where  the  peacocks  bide,"  put  in  Simon. 

"  Just  so,"  said  the  lawyer,  hurrying  on. 
"  Then  there  are  big  gates  leading  into  the 
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park,  and  a  lodge — the  most  delightful  little 
place " 

"Same  as  there  he's  at  Ennismore — 
General  Gildea's  place.  We  know  what  gentry 
are,"  put  in  an  ancient  and  most  proper 
bedesman  on  the  outskirts  of  the  group. 

"  Doubtless,  doubtless,"  said  the  lawyer. 
"I  see  that  you  take  me  admirably.  Well, 
Miss  Estelle  is  anxious  that  you,  Simon 
Budd,  her  kind  old  friend,  whom  she  has 
never  forgotten " 

"Has  never  forgotten,"  said  Simon,  trembling. 

"Should  come  and  live  in  that  delightful 
little  lodge,  and  take  charge  of  the  big  gates 
at  a  salary  of  one  pound  sterling  each  week." 

"  Two-and-fifty  pounds  a  year  !  "  cried  the 
ancient  one  before  alluded  to,  his  joy  so  great 
that  his  voice  cracked  over  it,  and  his  excla- 
mation ended  in  a  shrill  squeak. 

But  Simon  was  not  thinking  of  the  income, 
fabulous  as  it  must  have  appeared  in  his  eyes. 
He  was  thinking  of  living  in  the  little  cosy 
house  described  by  the  stranger ;  of  hearing 
the  wheels  of  Estelle's  carriage,  and  hurryiog 
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out  to  fling  open  the  gates  and  let  her  pass 
in — she,  like  a  queen  in  her  grandeur,  and 
yet  with  a  smile  for  her  old  servitor. 

"  Is  this  true  1 "  he  said,  bewildered  by  the 
suddenness,  dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  of  the 
prospect  opening  out  before  him ;  "  is  it  true 
as  gospel — every  word  ?  " 

The  old  man  leaned  eagerly  forward,  a  hand 
on  either  knee,  a  light  that  made  him  almost 
young  again  shining  in  his  eyes. 

'^  True — every  word  of  it,  my  friend,"  said 
the  little  lawyer.  ''\Yhy,  she  has  sent  me 
to  seek  you  out ;  she  has  bade  me  tell  you 
that  she  is  unchanged  by  all  the  changes 
around  her — unchanged  in  heart  towards  all 
who  befriended  her  here.  She  wants  you  to 
cast  aside   all   fear  and   miso-ivino; :   to  come 

and  spend  the  rest  of  your  life  near  her — her 
faithful  and  trusted  servant — even  as  you 
were  in  the  past." 

There  was  a  lonsf  silence  after  this,  and  the 
rooks  took  the  opportunity  of  making  a  few 
guttural  remarks  overhead  on  their  own 
account. 
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The  lawyer  whistled  softly  between  his 
teeth,  and  looked  about  him  with  calm 
approval  He  was  conscious  of  every  change 
and  turn  of  the  old  bedesman's  countenance, 
and  yet  he  was  enjoying  the  mellowing  light 
upon  the  water,  the  rosy  sky-line  against 
which  the  woods  upon  the  other  side  the  river 
showed  so  delicatelv. 

*'  Chime — chime — chime!"  went  the  bells  in 
the  grand  old  tower,  and  a  robin,  perched 
upon  a  rose-bush  beside  a  grave,  began  his 
plaintive  evensong. 

**  Truly  this  Kiversdale  of  yours  is  a  mighty 
pleasant  place,"  said  the  stranger ;  and  at 
that  Simon  Budd  took  up  his  parable  and 
spake,  while  his  brethren  listened  with  an 
ialmost  painful  intentness. 

"  Ay,  it's  a  pleasant  place  enough  is  this, 
and  I've  had  a  manv  o:ood  davs  in  it :  there's 
no  denying  of  that,  nor  no  man  never  shall 
say  contrary  wi'  my  consent.  But  since 
young  miss  has  sent  for  me,  I'll  answer  to 
her  bidding,  and  I  humbly  thank  you,  sir, 
for  all  the  trouble  you've  been  put  to.      It's 
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makiii'  a  young  man  o'  me  already  to  think 
o'  seein  her  sweet  face  again  ;  and  truly,  as 
one  may  say,  fortune  be's  come  upon  me 
in  the  latter  days  of  my  life.  Fear  not'* 
(this  with  a  dignified  wave  of  the  hand  to 
the  white-smocked  figures  gathered  round) 
"that  in  my  high  estate  I  shall  forget  my 
ancient  brothers.  I  shall  counsel  myself 
nightly  thus  :  *  Be  not  puffed  up — condescend 
to  men  of  low  estate.'  So  shall  I  guard 
against  too  much  upraising  of  the  spirit." 

The  brethren  were  greatly  awed ;  troubled, 
too.  "  Ould  Billy"  had  but  just  passed  away 
from  their  midst,  and  now  Simon  was  about 
to  leave  them.  Still,  it  would  be  something 
to  2:0  strollinor  about  the  town  on  the  morrow 
and  tell  how  one  of  their  number  had  come 
into  a  fortune  of  no  less  than  two-and-fifty 
pound  a  year. 

"  I  am  stopping  at  the  Battle  Inn  to- 
night," said  the  lawyer,  "and  shall  see  you 
acrain  in  the  mornino; ;  there  will  be  business 
to  see  to,  and  plans  to  be  made.  Business, 
indeed  !     Why  I  have  been  seeing  to  nothing 

VOL.  m.  R 
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else  but  business  for  Miss  Estelle  Peyton 
for  the  last  six  months.  Business  all  day, 
business  all  night ;  and  now,  this  is  the  last 
job,  I  do  believe.  '  Don't  write  to  Simon ; 
oro  and  see  him,'  she  said.  And  so  I  came, 
and,  as  a  greater  man  said  before  me,  saw 
and  conquered.  You'll  never  regret  the  step 
you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  take,  Mr. 
Simon  Budd." 

*'  There's  no  manner  of  need  for  to  tell 
me  I  shall  never  be  sorry  that  I  guv  my 
word  to  go  and  serve  those  two  dear  ladies, 
faithful  and  true,  even  to  my  life's  end," 
said  Simon  with  inexpressible  dignity. 

Once  more  the  chimes  of  the  quarter 
vibrated  into  the  growing  dusk,  that  was 
now  pierced  here  and  there  by  a  flickering 
star. 

It  was  the  hour  when  the  bedesmen,  by 
rule,  entered  their  little  dwellings,  and  closed 
and  locked  the  red-painted  doors.  But  they 
hesitated  and  lingered  a  moment. 

The  lawyer's  figure  had  grown  a  mere 
blot  upon   the  grey  as   he  took  his  way  to 
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the  lych-gate.  The  moment  had  something 
solemn  in  it,  as  though  the  shadow  of  a 
parting  that  must  be  a  final  one  were  felt 
to  be  creeping  near. 

'*We's  miss  thee  sore,  Simon,"  said  one, 
more  adventurous  than  the  rest. 

''Ay,  ay,"  said  the  others,  in  a  sort  of 
sad  little  chorus ;  and  then  a  single  voice 
added — 

"  We's  miss  thy  notions  and  thy  words  o' 
wisdom,  mate." 

And  Simon,  with  some  idea  of  living  up 
to  the  supreme  occasion  of  the  hour,  and 
what  was  expected  of  one  in  his  onerous 
position,  stood  there,  in  the  grey,  fading  light, 
hat  in  hand,  and  thanked  them  for  their 
kindly  words. 

Then  each  went  to  his  own  place,  the  red 
doors  were  shut,  and  the  keys  grated  in  the 
locks. 

One  by  one  the  lights  in  the  small  square 
windows  gleamed  out,  and  if  you  had  looked 
in,  you  would  have  seen  the  brethren,  each 
with  his  Bible  open  on  his  knee. 
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But  Simon's  attention  wandered  sadly  till 
he  came  to  these  words — 

^^  For  Thou  art  iny  roch  and  my  fortress ; 
therefore,  for  Thy  name's  sake,  lead  me  and 
guide  me  J' 

"  Though  he  were  a  bit  spiteful  whiles 
and  agen,  he  wrote  some  mighty  comfortable 
words,  did  David,"  said  Simon. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE     EEASON     WHY. 

After  all,  Robert  Dale  had  given  in,  and  was 
going  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Old  Hall.  Drop- 
ping water,  as  they  say,  wears  a  stone,  and 
may  be  a  man's  resolution  is  equally  to  be 
conquered  by  repeated  attempts ;  also,  men 
are  not,  perhaps,  quite  so  free  from  curiosity 
as  they  would  have  women  suppose. 

It  has  been  said  that  from  the  first  moment 
of  meeting  her,  the  world  of  Robert  Dale's 
mind  had  been  completely  filled  by  Estelle. 
His  love  for  her  had  been  to  him  a  liberal 
education — refining,  raising,  spiritualising  the 
whole  nature  of  the  man.  He  had  a  faith 
that  was  '*  laro;e  in  time  :  "  and  thouoh  timid 
through  much  love,  was  not  without  a  manly 
reliance  upon  the  depth  and  strength  of  his 
devotion.      He   never   did   Estelle   such   dis- 
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honour  as  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  his 
simple  origin  would  stand  in  her  way — if 
once  she  loved  him. 

Then  came  that  beautiful  stir  and  chanore 
in  the  girl's  nature  that  he  recognised  as  the 
troubling  of  the  waters  of  her  soul  by  the 
angel  of  love ;  that  electric  intensifying  of 
the  emotional  side  of  her  character  which 
gave  such  new  pathos  to  her  voice,  such 
dreamy  softness  to  her  eyes,  such  magic  to 
her  smile.  We  know  how  the  mad  hope 
that  this  awakenino;  of  the  heart — this  chansje 
from  the  girl  to  the  woman — ^vas  for  him 
died  amid  the  dappled  sunshine  of  the  woods ; 
how  he  returned  to  the  solitude  of  his  own 
home  crying  that  he  had  been  blind — blind — 
blind  ;  how  faithful  Sam  kept  watch  beside 
his  sorrowing  master,  and  tried  hard,  in  his 
own  way,  to  kiss  away  the  tears  that,  hot 
and  burning,  stole  down  his  cheek — the  first 
tears  that  he  had  shed  since  his  mother, 
that  brave  and  good  "  Leezabeth  "  of  whom 
we  know,  was  laid  in  her  coffin,  and  he 
had  to  kiss  her  pale  brow  for  the  last  time 
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before  she  was  hidden  from  his  sight  for 
ever. 

What  first  roused  Kobert  Dale  from  the 
slough  of  personal  suffering  and  most  bitter 
sense  of  loss  was  a  certain  vague,  ill-defined 
sense  of  uneasiness  upon  Estelle's  account. 
As  a  mother  is  conscious  of  a  vague  unrest 
about  her  child,  whom  yet  no  visible  danger 
threatens,  so  was  this  man  heart's  stirred 
within  him,  even  to  his  own  shame ;  for 
what  evil  did  he  know,  or  had  he  any  right 
to  judge,  of  this  man — Claud  Johnstone — a 
member  of  a  high  and  honourable  profession, 
a  man  closely  connected  with  those  who,  in 
his  own  estimation,  were  as  the  very  salt  of 
the  earth  ? 

It  could  not  be  expected  from  his  early 
life  and  traininsr  that  Robert  Dale  should 
have  much  knowledge  of  the  world  as  regarded 
its  '^  upper  ten."  Good  Leezabeth  was  one 
of  those  simple  women  who  hold  it  a  sin  to 
discuss  their  "  betters,"  and  whose  only  idea 
it  is  to  order  themselves  lowly  and  reverently 
to  those  above  them,   yet  with  such  uncon- 
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scious  dignity  that  the  service  of  respect  never 
becomes  servility. 

As  she  used  to  say,  she  "  knew  herself,"  a 
phrase  that  holds  a  whole  world  of  significance. 
True,  in  his  London  life  of  hard  trainino-,  the 
Doctor  had  come  across  many  a  sad  story  of 
a  ruined  life ;  but,  like  most  of  us  who  have 
ever  toiled  in  the  crowded  highways  and  by- 
ways of  city  life,  he  had  found  women's  folly 
and  vanity,  rather  than  man's  dej^ravity,  was 
the  key-note  of  the  pitiful  history.  It  did 
not,  therefore,  warn  him  of  any  increased 
danger  to  Estelle  when  the  news  startled 
Eiversdale  that  Mr.  Johnstone — as  the  doctor's 
landlady  put  it — "wasn't  Mr.  Johnstone,  but 
was  somebody  else." 

It  did  not  appear  an  unnatural  thing  that 
the  young  lord  should  seek  the  shelter  of  an 
assumed  name,  that  carried  with  it  neither 
prestige  nor  possible  fuss.  To  go  quietly 
strolling  about  the  country  with  canvas  and 
easel,  sketching  here  a  bit  and  there  a  bit, 
happy  and  content,  alike  unknowing  and  un- 
known— what  could  be  more  delightful  ? 
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Then  Estelle  herself — was  she  not  the  most 
potent  of  all  arguments  in  her  own  cause  ? 

The  thought  that  any  man,  however  high 
his  status,  could  be  ashamed  of  her,  or  shrink 
from  linking^  his  life  with  hers,  could  never 
have  crossed  Eobert  Dale's  mind.  Had  the 
heir-apparent  to  the  English  throne  played 
King  Cophetua  towards  this  girl,  the  Doctor 
would  only  have  thought  he  did  honour  to 
himself;  for  what  princess  could  be  fairer, 
sweeter,  or  dowered  with  more  perfect  dignity 
and  grace  than  Estelle  ? 

The  Doctor  was  not  a  man  to  be  dazzled 
by  position  or  titles.  They  were  accidents 
of  birth,  and  in  themselves  of  no  great  value  ; 
but  precious  exceedingly  as  bringing  with 
them  vast  advantages  and  opportunity,  en- 
dowino;  a  man  with  inherited  refinement,  and 
placing  him  in  the  way  of  culture  and  the 
highest  education.  All  these  thino^s  were 
bound  to  make  a  man  more  fitting  and 
worthy  to  be  the  husband  of  Estelle.  There 
was  surely  nothing  lefc  for  one  less  fitting 
and   less   worthy    but    to    stand    aside,    and 
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with  bowed  head  pray  that  the  sunshine 
of  happiness  might  lighten  the  path  of  the 
lovers. 

There  is  the  love  that  loves  and  longs  to  find 
rest  and  content  in  possession  ;  and  the  love 
that  loves  the  happiness  of  the  cherished  one 
more  than  its  own. 

Eobert  Dale's  was  of  the  last.  This  man, 
who  had  come  like  a  flash  upon  the  scene ; 
this  man,  who  was  so  bright  and  winning,  so 
gentle  and  chivalrous  in  his  ways  to  women, 
was  surely  the  Prince  Charming  destined  to 
wed  the  fairy  princess  ! 

If  his — Eobert  Dale's — heart  was  sad  within 
him,  more  shame  for  him  ;  if  his  feet  seemed 
weighted  with  lead,  and  his  eyes  were  dim  and 
burning  with  sleepless  nights,  more  shame  for 
him  aojain.  If  he  had  made  a  fool  of  himself 
and  fancied  the  girl  in  love  with  him,  "  write 
him  down  an  ass."  If  he  allowed  his  own  pain 
to  numb  his  sense  of  honour,  so  that  he  began 
to  be  distrustful  of  his  rival,  and  became  the 
prey  of  imaginary  fears  for  Estelle's  peace  and 
safety,  why,  write  him  down  a  blackguard. 
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But  the  time  came  when  Eobert  Dale  knew 
that  these  fears  were  not  unworthy  suspi- 
cions begotten  of  mortification,  but  the  subtle 
premonitions  of  terrible  and  real  dangers ; 
mysterious  spiritual  perturbations  such  as 
many  of  us  are  conscious  of  when  one  we  love 
is  threatened  with  disaster,  the  nature  of  which 
is  as  yet  hidden  from  our  eyes. 

The  time  came  all  too  soon  when  Robert 
Dale  realised  that  his  darling  had  been  indeed 
living  in  a  fool's  paradise.  He  knew  that 
Estelle  was  deserted.  Even  then — even  in  the 
white  heat  of  his  passionate  resentment — he 
never  accused  his  rival  of  a  still  crueller  and 
more  irreparable  wrong.  He  felt  convinced 
that,  in  spite  of  all  his  treachery,  Claud  had  held 
the  woman  who  loved  him  sacred,  and  in  this, 
as  we  know,  he  only  did  the  man  justice.  We 
know  that  Lord  St.  Des  would  gladly  have  made 
Estelle  his  wife,  and  that  he  had  always  thought 
of  her  as  one  fit  to  walk  the  world  by  the  side 
of  the  best  and  noblest.  The  rest  of  the  story 
was  mean,  treacherous,  and  pitiful  beyond  all 
words ;  but  it  had  no  blacker  shade.     That  he 
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should  single  liim  out  to  be  the  one  to  strike 
the  dastard  blow  led  Robert  Dale  to  think 
that  Claud  was  not  innocent  of  some  intuition 
as  to  how  things  stood  with  him. 

"  He  knew  I  should  be  very  tender  with 
her,"  he  thought,  "  as  I  was — as  I  was  ;  but 
God  send  I  may  never  have  such  a  task  set 
me  again  ! " 

How  the  look  in  her  eyes  as  she  raised  them 
from  the  letter  haunted  him — the  stricken, 
dumb  look  of  fear  and  pain  ! 

He  had  followed  her  to  tlie  woods.  There 
was  no  one  there  except  Sam — deeply  in- 
terested, as  usual,  in  all  that  was  going  on, 
and  much  on  the  alert  to  comfort  any  one  who 
misjht  stand  in  need  of  it. 

Estelle  crumpled  the  letter  in  her  hand, 
and  seemed  like  one  dazed.  He  would  rather 
have  seen  wild,  passionate  misery  than  that 
dusky  pallor,  that  awful  stillness  of  suffering. 

She  had  been  gathering  flowers,  and  a  little 
basket,  half-filled,  lay  at  her  feet. 

Many  days  after,  when  Estelle  lay  moaning 
in  the  clutches  of  the  dreadful  fever  of  the 
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brain,  Eobert  Dale  saw  it  lying  there  still, 
the  pitifallest  sight — all  the  flowers  withered 
and  dead. 

In  those  days  of  wearing  watchfulness  he 
had  had  more  than  half  a  mind  to  2:0  and 
tell  to  Mrs.  Devenish  the  story  of  Estelle. 
He  longed  to  set  out  and  seek  this  man  who 
had  so  blighted  a  girl's  heart  and  life.  Once 
in  a  dream  he  found  him,  grappled  him  b}^ 
the  throat,  and  watched  his  eyeballs  start  and 
his  face  grow  black.  It  was  a  fearful  dream, 
and  the  Doctor  awoke  from  it  bathed  in  a  chill 
sweat.  It  showed  him  that  he  carried  murder 
in  his  heart,  and  that,  may  be,  it  were  best 
that  he  and  Lord  St.  lies  were  kept  apart. 

To  lose  Estelle  had  been  a  tearing  pain,  but 
to  see  her  sufi'er ;  to  stand  beside  her  pillow 
and  hear  her  call  upon  her  lover's  name ;  to 
meet  her  dear  eyes,  that,  looking,  saw  not 
what  they  looked  on — surely  these  things  were 
unendurable,  and  well  might  make  a  man's 
heart  burn  within  him,  thinking  of  the  hand 
that  had  wrouo-ht  such  ruin. 

*'  Do  you  know  where   your   cousin  Lord 
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St.  lies  is? "  said  the  Doctor  to  Mrs.  Sylvester, 
meeting  her  one  afternoon. 

Her  lips  paled,  and  he  could  see  the  sweat- 
bead  upon  her  temples. 

*'  He  is  somewhere  up  far  north,"  she  said, 
**  yachting,  I  think,  round  the  coast  of  Scot- 
land ;  he  is — going  to  be  married — to  a  Miss 
Deloraine  -Smith. " 

Then  she  flicked  the  brown  ponies,  and 
with  a  graceful  gesture  of  adieu  passed  on. 

"  That  w^oman,  too  !  "  muttered  the  Doctor. 
*'  Gad  !  what  blackguards  some  men  are." 

But  he  knew  then  and  there  that  all  idea 
of  retribution  must  be  laid  aside  for  ever. 
If  Estelle's  name  were  brought  into  prominence, 
there  was  one  construction,  and  one  only, 
that  the  world  would  put  upon  matters. 
For  expediency-sake  the  sinner  must  go  scot 
free ;  the  sinned  ac^ainst  must  bear  the  burden 
alone. 

And  in  time  Kobert  Dale  felt  convinced 
that  that  burden  would  indeed  be  nobly  borne. 
The  beautiful  spectacle  of  one  woman  coming 
forward  to  help  another  ;  of  one  woman's  hand 
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clasping  that  of  another,  to  strengthen  and 
uphold,  was  not  lost  upon  hiua.  The  words 
of  the  greatest  of  writers  came  to  his  mind  : 
"  A  fellow-feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind." 
He  had  guessed  Mrs.  Sylvester's  secret ;  he 
honoured  and  reverenced  her  for  her  courage, 
her  nobility,  and  true  womanliness. 

Once,  her  hand  resting  in  his,  he  lifted  it 
gently  to  his  lips. 

*'You  are  so  good  to  her,"  he  said;  ''so 
good ! " 

And  each  understood  the  other  from  that 
moment. 

The  tears — the  great  bright  tears — stood  in 
Mrs.  Sylvester's  eyes  as  she  answered  him — 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  help  her — and  you." 

Then  he  knew  that  the  clever,  brilliant 
woman  of  the  world  had  read  his  life-story, 
and  out  of  her  tender,  noble  heart  given  him 
her  sympathy. 

To  see  Estelle  once  more  at  the  flower- 
wreathed  window,  once  more  in  the  "bower" 
that  old  Simon's  hands  had  trained  and 
fashioned — Estelle,    looking    once    more   like 
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herself,  but  older  and  still  somewhat  shadowy, 
was  soon  a  blessed  source  of  thankfulness. 

"  She  will  live  and  not  die,"  the  Doctor 
had  said  to  himself,  when  the  worst  days  of 
watchinor  were  over. 

"  She  will  live  it  down,"  w^as  his  thoucjlit 
now. 

Then  came  a  faint  small  hope.  ''If  I  serve 
as  faithfully  and  as  long  as  Jacob  served 
for  Rachel,  it  may  be  that  the  desire  of  my 
eyes  and  the  longing  of  my  heart  shall  be 
mine." 

He  carried  himself  with  subtlety.  He  had 
lono'  since  realised  that  Estelle  had  never 
thouo^lit  of  him  in  the  fi-uise  of  a  lover.  No 
suspicion  of  the  kind  must  be  permitted  to 
startle  her  now.  As  trusted  friend  and 
medical  adviser,  as  one  knowing  her  sorrow 
and  her  trial,  must  he  appear  before  her. 

To  watch  her  o;radual  revival  and  the 
renewal  of  her  interest  in  the  life  around  her, 
was  an  exquisite  pleasure,  like  that  of  watch- 
ing a  delicate  plant  gradually  put  forth  leaves 
and  blossoms.     All  evidences  of  undue  delicfht 
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liad  to  be  suppressed  ;  but  there  can  be  no 
manner  of  doubt  that  the  convalescence  of 
his  patient  was  indeed  a  happ}"  time  to  the 
Doctor.  Madame  Delano  (we  must  give  her 
lier  old  name  in  writing  of  these  now  past 
days)  had  learnt  to  look  to  the  Doctor  for 
comfort  and  guidance  in  all  things.  If  he 
had  been  her  son,  she  could  not  have  gone 
to  him  more  confidingly  in  every  trouble 
that  came  upon  her.  Had  they  not  watched 
together,  prayed  together,  been  drawn  to  each 
other  by  community  of  sorrow,  by  common 
fears  and  common  hopes,  by  hours  of  un- 
certainty and  dread,  by  sweet  moments  of 
hope's  faint  dawnings  ? 

He  was  their  "  very  good  friend,"  he  was 
their  "  best  of  best."  She  prayed  that  the 
blessed  saints  might  watch  over  him,  and 
the  Holy  Mother  guard  him  from  all  harm. 
Hers  was  a  simple,  child-like  faith,  with  no 
element  of  bitterness  or  bigotry.  He  was 
ofood  to  them,  so  good  to  them — this  En  dish 
Doctor  —  they    therefore    loved    him.      What 

would    you '?      How    else    should    things    be  *? 
VOL.  ni.  s 
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She  had  only  her  prayers  to  give ;  but  of 
those  he  should  have  a  heart  full — a  big, 
ever  so  big  heart  full — even  plenty  more. 

Those  were  peaceful  evenings  when  the 
Doctor  snatched  an  hour  from  his  studies  to 
spend  in  the  little  parlour  of  the  cottage. 
Madame  Delano,  tired  with  the  day's  visitors 
and  their  endless  questions,  would  sit  quietly 
at  her  tambour-frame,  while  Estelle,  pale 
and  dreamy,  swayed  slowly  backward  and 
forward  in  a  low  rocking-chair  she  greatly 
loved,  her  little  feet  just  tipping  the  ground 
to  give  herself  a  gentle  impetus,  her  hands 
— weak  and  white,  and  showing  the  knuckles 
as  the  hands  of  those  w^ho  have  been  griev- 
ously sick  are  wont  to  do — folded  idly  in 
lier  lap. 

Sometimes  the  Doctor  would  read  aloud, 
sometimes  talk  of  all  thino;s  in  science  and 
in  nature,  giving  to  each  that  special  charm 
and  interest  that  a  clear  and  cultured  intellect 
can  so  well  bestow.  Wonderful  to  relate,  the 
talkers  left  these  good  people  alone.  Rivers- 
dale    had    for   the    time    beinfr    become    tired 
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of  Madame  Delano  and  her  affairs.  The 
town  was,  as  the  French  say,  "  fatigued " 
of  the  subject,  and  other  matters  of  keen 
local  interest  swayed  the  public  mind.  Two 
members  of  the  Corporation  had  fallen  out 
with  each  other,  and  were  calling  each  other 
the  sweetest  names  in  the  weekly  ^' sheet." 
A  masterly  leader  had  appeared  commenc- 
ing thus  :  ^'  Who's  afraid  ?  "  backing  up  the 
strongest  party,  and  ready  to  jump  on  either 
side  the  hedge  and  shout  with  the  winner. 

^Yith  such  absorbing  topics  on  hand,  well 
might  the  custodians  of  the  museum  be  left 
in  peace ;  and  what  a  happy,  blessed,  glorious 
time  it  was  1 

Apres  ?  Well,  the  deluge  indeed,  and  all  the 
Doctor's  house  of  cards  swept  away,  leaving 
"  not  a  rack  behind."  He  had  been  in  the 
country  for  a  day  or  two  seeing  to  an  urgent 
case.  He  returned  to  find  his  little  paradise,  as 
it  were,  swept  and  garnished.  He  stood  outside 
the  closed  and  shuttered  cottao-e  like  a  man 
dazed  and  stupid,  the  Avhile  Sam  barked  like 
mad,  and  finally  began  to  scratch  furiously  at 
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the  barred  door.  The  Doctor  whistled  him 
away,  and  the  two — master  and  dog — went 
slowly  home.  Then  the  landlady  began  to 
tell  the  Doctor  the  marvellous  story  of 
Madame  Delano  and  her  dauo;hter.  Her 
tong;iie  was  like  the  brook  we  wot  of — it 
seemed  inclined  to  o;o  on  for  ever  and  for 
ever.  How  did  she  know  all  about  it  ?  Who 
may  say  ?  These  things  take  wing  like  the 
winged  seeds  of  the  thistle  and  fly — who 
knows  whither  ! 

Miss  Estelle  was  a  great  lady ;  it  was  like 
a  tale  in  a  story-book.  She  and  her  mother 
had  been  sent  for  to  see  a  great  lord  who  was 
dying.  He  was  a  duke  by  the  next  morning, 
according  to  gossip,  and  w^ould,  no  doubt, 
have  gone  on  steadily  rising  in  the  social 
scale,  if  the  whole  history  had  not  appeared 
in  the  London  papers,  together  with  the 
account  of  the  accident  on  Lake  Geneva,  by 
w4iich  Estelle  became  an  heiress  as  well  as  a 
iireat  lad  v. 

The  place  where  one  we  love  has  been  and 
is  not ;  the  little  nooks  and  corners  that  are 
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SO  familiar  and  yet  so  desolate  ;  the  heartache 
as  we  wander  up  and  down ;  the  bitter,  un- 
satisfied craving ;  the  memory  of  little  things 
— such  little,  little  things ! — that  come  to  us 
and  torture  us  so  pitilessly ;  the  emptiness, 
the  silence  of  it  all — which  of  us  have  not 
known  these  cruel  moments  ?  Be  sure  not  a 
''case,"  however  trivial,  was  neglected;  be 
sure  no  sign  of  impatience  met  the  long, 
lingering  detail  of  symptoms  in  which  sick 
people  find  such  solace.  Sam,  and  Sam  only 
knew  the  spells  of  utter  depression  and  break- 
down that  came  over  his  master  at  times ; 
and  Sam  couldn't  tell  the  tale,  and  wouldn't 
have  done,  if  he  could. 

The  faint  dawn  of  hope  died  out  and  left 
the  sky-line  grey  and  dead.  There  w^as 
nothino;  but  work  to  turn  to.  What  do  the 
idle  and  inactive  do  when  the  day  of  trial 
comes  1 

I  have  often  wondered  ;  for  in  work,  and 
in  work  alone,  can  the  panacea  for  grief  be 
found.  To  throw  yourself  into  the  sorrows 
of  others  is  to  learn  to  bear  your  own. 
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A  kindly,  grateful  letter  from  Estelle — a 
letter  with  the  Peyton  griflBns  rampantly 
rearing]!;  on  the  black  seal — came  to  Robert 
Dale.  She  should  never  forget  the  kind 
friends  she  had  left  behind  at  Riversdale. 
The  good  Doctor  would  come  and  see  them 
sometimes,  would  he  not,  in  their  new  home  "? 
Who  would  be  a  more  welcome  ^uest  ?  Then 
there  was  the  terrace  garden — such  a  lovely 
place  to  read  in  !  "  Ah  I  but  it  would  be  a 
pleasant  thing."  Then  the  end — she  would 
always  be  his  sincere  and  grateful  friend — 
Estelle  Peyton. 

No,  not  quite  the  end,  though. 

There  was  a  timid,  pretty  little  postscript, 
showinor  that  Estelle  was  not  fifoinsf  to  be  the 
less  in  desperate  earnest  because  she  vras  now 
a  great  lady. 

"  You  will  think  of  me  sometimes,  for  vou 
will  know  it  is  so  difficult  %  It  is  respon- 
sible, and  very  much  of  that,  to  have  wealth 
and  influence,  and  others  depending  on  one's 
own  self,  and  I  am  so  ic^norant  of  all." 

He  read  the  unspoken  wish,     lie   set  her 
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name  in  his  prayers,  as  she  would  have  him. 
He  prayed  that  wisdom  might  be  given  to  her 
— full  measure — pressed  down — flowing  over. 

Also  he  threw  himself  into  his  work  with  a 
sort  of  frenzy  of  diligence  ;  and  soon — very 
soon,  as  we  know — he  went  to  London  to  seek 
his  fortune.  Of  all  things  in  Eiversdale,  lie 
was  most  sorry  to  leave  old  Simon  Budd ;  for 
they  two  had  had  many  talks  over  the  young 
lady  of  the  cottage. 

Kobert  Dale  was  quite  unconscious  of  Susetfce 
the  youngest  of  six,  looking  paler  and  paler  as 
the  day  of  his  departure  drew  nearer  and  more 
near.  He  never  knew  that  after  he  had  taken 
leave  of  the  assembled  family,  she  stole  softly 
up  to  her  room,  and  there  in  the  gloom,  with 
the  street  lamp  shining  garishly  outside,  cried 
herself  blind  for  love  of  him. 

These  are  the  little  poems  of  life  that  no  one 
reads  ;  unwritten  sonnets  of  the  heart. 

In  the  whirl  and  the  whirr  of  life  in  London 
Robert  Dale  strove  to  deaden  the  pain  of  loss. 
A  while  ago  he  might  have  hoped  that  one 
day  friendship  should _grow  to  love;    but  now 
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barrier  upon  barrier  rose  high  between  himself 
and  Estelle. 

Who  was  he,  the  simple  Somersetshire 
farmer's  son,  to  aspire  to  the  hand  of  an  heiress 
— the  sole  representative  of  that  ancient  family 
the  Peytons  of  Scarsdale  1 

The  girl's  wealth  alone  was,  to  his  mind, 
sufficient  to  stand  between  them. 

No ;  he  must  learn  to  be  content  to  look 
upon  her  as  we  look  upon  something  that  is 
very  beautiful  and  altogether  desirable,  but 
hopelessly  out  of  our  reach. 

He  knew  this  with  his  mind  ;  he  could  not 
learn  the  lesson  with  his  heart ;  therefore  he 
would  not  0:0  to  the  Old  Hall  as  Estelle's 
guest. 

To  set  your  mind  on  becoming  a  great 
surgeon  is  one  tiling  ;  to  accomplish  it  another. 
Late  and  early  Robert  Dale  worked  at  his 
profession.  He  had  no  ready-made  friends. 
They  had  to  be  made  by  hard  work  and  per- 
severance. It  was  a  hard  and  toilsome  life, 
and  the  flicker  of  light  at  the  end  of  the  uphill 
road  had   <ione   out.     As  for  Sam,  there   can 

o 
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be  no  doubt  lie  wondered  many  a  time  why 
there  was  no  river  in  those  parts,  with  beauti- 
ful brown  rats  swimmiDo;  across  the  brio;ht 
water,  noses  in  air,  and  landing  sleek  and 
slimy  with  drao^o:ino;  tails,  all  convenient  for  a 
watchful  dog  to  catch  by  the  nape  of  the 
smooth  wet  throat. 

Sam  dreamt  of  the  rata,  twitchinfi^  his  lees, 
and  snarling  in  his  throat  as  he  lay  on  the 
London  rusf ;  but  he  was  comforted  and  con- 
tent  when  he  woke,  to  find  his  master  near 
him,  and  to  feel  the  kindly  hand  touching  his 
long  silky  ears. 

At  last  Robert  Dale  o:ot  a  chance  in  one  of 
the  big  hospitals.  Be  sure  he  seized  it  with 
both  hands.  Just  about  the  same  time  a 
paper  of  his  on  an  abstruse  case  was  published 
in  the  Lancet  and  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  profession.  Ambition  began  to  fill  the 
blank  that  hope  had  deserted.  A  year  and 
a  half  had  passed  by,  and  he  had  not  seen 
Estelle. 

"  I  am  a  sane  man  now,"  he  said  to  himself; 
"  I  am  cured  of  the   madness  that  men   call 
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love.  It  was  very  sweet  while  it  lasted  ;  but 
now  ambition  is  my  god.  My  whole  heart  is 
thrown  into  the  contest  with  sufferino; — the 
striving  for  the  mastery  of  pain,  the  crushing 
out  of  disease.  What  more,  indeed,  should  a 
man  want  than  such  hiorh  aims  as  these  1 " 

What  more,  indeed?  Never  man  stood 
upon  what  he  deemed  a  firmer  rock  than 
Eobert  Dale  upon  his  own  resolution. 

Asain  and  ao;ain  had  Estelle's  o-entle  voice 
called  to  him  from  a  distance.  He  would 
answer  to  it  now.  It  was  well  for  a  man 
to  see  his  old  friends  sometimes,  and   as   for 

any  danger Pooh  !     There  w^ere  so  many 

barriers  between  them  now  ;  such  a  gulf, 
dark  and  deep,  that  he  was  safe  as  a  rock, 
safe  as  a  church — safer  than  safe.  So  safe 
indeed  that  he  was  like  a  restless  bear  in  its 
den,  boxed  up  in  the  railway  carriage  that 
took  him  from  London  to  Scarsdale.  The 
train  seemed  to  crawl,  to  creep  ;  the  stations 
were  an  interminable  distance  the  one  from 
the  other.  At  one  station  some  fool  was 
making    a    fuss    about    a    lost    portmanteau, 
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and  the  Doctor  verily  believed  they  lost  at 
least  three  minutes  searchino;  for  that  missinof 
article. 

Arrived  at  his  destination,  he  was  conscious 
of,  as  he  thought,  a  somewhat  supercilious- 
looking  individual,  with  a  drab  overcoat  down 
to  his  heels  and  a  cockaded  hat  tilted  over 
his  nose,  waiting  on  the  platform.  It  m.ay 
be  mentioned,  by  the  way,  that  this  super- 
ciliousness existed  wholly  in  the  Doctor's 
imao;ination,  since  there  could  be  no  more 
respectful  and  well-trained  servants  possible 
than  those  of  Mrs.  Cyril  Peyton's  household. 
The  fact  was,  our  traveller  was  irritable  and 
impatient,  more  especially  with  himself.  His 
own  impatience  annoyed  him.  It  was  humili- 
tating  to  find  his  pulse  throbbing  and  his 
breath  quickening  in  this  ridiculous  fashion 
only  at  the  sight  of  the  place  where  Estelle 
had  her  home.      It  was  a  bad  bemnnino;. 

How  beautiful  the  country  looked  in  its 
May  dress  !  You  can  see  the  country  so 
admirably,  too,  from  the  vantage-ground  of 
a  high  drag  ;  no  position  better,  in  fact.     Mrs. 
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Peyton's  coachman  certainly  knew  how  to 
tool  along  the  two  high-spirited  bays,  and 
the  quick  motion  through  the  air  was  pleasant. 
They  passed  the  church,  enthroned  high  above 
the  clusterino;  villag-e. 

"A  grand  old  church  that,"  said  the 
Doctor. 

"  Considered  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
country,"  replied  the  man,  touching  his  laced 
hat.  Eeally  his  manners  improved  on  a 
nearer  acquaintance. 

On  past  the  Rectory,  with  its  red  gables, 
where  pigeons  still  strutted  and  cooed — 
pigeons  that  must  have  been  the  descend- 
ants by  many  generations  of  those  we  first 
knew  as  Alison's  pets  in  the  olden  time. 
Over  the  privet  hedge  they  could  see  the 
rose-o;arden  with  its  swino:in2f  irarlands,  and 
a  lady,  tall,  somewhat  stately,  and  dressed  all 
in  grey,  slowly  pacing  among  the  flowers. 

"  Miss  Darling,  sir — the  Eector's  daughter," 
said  the  coachman.  "  She  thinks  a  mighty 
deal  of  her  flowers  and  birds,  sir,  and  our 
young    mistress    often    comes    to    see   them. 
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They're  counted  the  finest  flowers,  that  is, 
in  the  matter  of  roses,  to  be  seen  this  side 
the  country." 

Everything  in  Scarsdule  was  apparently, 
so  thouo'ht  the  Doctor,  considered  the  best 
of  its  kind  in  the  country  ! 

They  drove  by  the  Golden  Crown,  and 
there  was  old  Maister  Straw,  with  a  sprig 
of  may-bloom  in  his  mouth,  leaning  up 
against  the  door-post,  to  get  an  early  glimpse 
of  the  visitor  to  the  Hall.  His  air  of  exa<x- 
operated  indifference  betraved  him :  and,  as 
he  doddered  off  whistlioo;  after  the  do2:-cart 
had  passed,  a  couple  of  grooms  who  were 
hano^ino;  about  exchanired  a  delia^hted  o^rin. 

A  glimpse  of  the  meadows,  luscious  and 
beautiful  with  a  wealth  of  the  perfumed  snow 
called  mav,  delio-hted  Robert  Dale,  and  the 
mill  showed  like  a  "  bit "  by  some  cunning- 
handed  landscape  painter. 

On  they  flew,  the  white  road  seeming  to 
glide  under  the  horses'  feet,  and  then  tliey 
had  reached  the  great  gates,  that  stood  widely 
open  as  if  in  a  silent   greeting  of  welcome, 
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while  at  the  door  of  the  grey  stone  lodge 
stood  a  dear  familiar  figure — Simon,  in  his 
snow-white  smock — his  Sunday  smock,  if  you 
please — the  one  with  the  honey-comb  em- 
broidery all  down  the  back,  and  forming  a 
yoke  across  the  shoulders  ;  and  such  a  smile 
upon  his  puckered  old  face ! 

"  Stop,"  cried  Kobert  Dale,  and  was  down 
in  a  moment  shakino;  the  old  man's  hand,  and 
saying  how  glad — how  glad  he  was  to  see 
him  once  again. 

"  I  don't  come  upon  you  as  a  shock, 
Doctor,"  said  Simon,  "do  I  ?  You  heered 
of  my  translation,  1  doubt  not.  It  made  a 
vast  stir — a  mighty  stir,  as  you  may  say — 
and  were  greatly  spoken  of.  I've  taken  to 
this  place  wonderful,  and  I'm  a  man  of  means, 
sir — a  man  of  means.  You  see,  when  my 
young  lady  sent  for  me  a  year  back,  I  were 
bound  to  come,  and  I  be  very  comfer'ble,  but 
I  think  o'  the  little  housen  in  the  churchyard 
manv  a  time  and  oft,  and  there's  times  and 
times  I  fancy  I  hear  the  rooks  talkin'  grave- 
like overhead.     But  how  I   run  on,  an'   I  be 
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keepia'  you  back  from  the  pleasantest  sight 
in  all  the  world." 

The  Doctor  did  not  ask  what  that  sio^ht 
was.  They  were  waiting  for  him  on  the 
terrace,  Mrs.  Peyton  and  her  daughter  Estelle 
— the  same  and  yet  how  changed  ! 

''Beauty  when  unadorned  adorned  the 
most"  is  a  saying  that  sounds  remarkably 
well  ;  but  that,  like  some  other  proverbs, 
hardly  works  well  practically.  True,  that 
simplicity  in  dress  is  becoming  to  a  woman, 
but  the  most  perfect  simplicity  is  the  most 
costly.  Not  a  ruffle  or  a  frill  broke  the  plain, 
sweeping  lines  of  Estelle's  graceful  gown,  and 
yet  she  had  easily  enough  slipped  into  the 
robe  and  habit  of  luxury,  and  the  perfection 
of  simplicity  was  but  the  perfection  of  art. 
Her  rip]3ling  hair  was  now  raised  high  upon 
her  little  shapely  head,  fastened  with  a  small 
high  comb  of  pearls,  but  for  the  rest — Estelle 
was  Estelle — unchanged. 

Mrs.  Peyton — the  Doctor  had  been  near 
upon  calling  her  Madame  Delano  at  starting 
— had  also  taken  possession  of  her  new  social 
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position  ^vitll  all  the  ease  imaginable.  She 
had  ceased  to  have  the  "  tweaking  of  the 
fingers"  on  seeing  the  servants  busy  about 
her.  She  was  dressed  in  something  black 
and  rich,  and  on  her  olive-tinted  hands 
glittered  some  handsome  rings.  A  square  of 
lace  was  pinned  across  her  thick  luxuriant 
hair,  recalling  the  mantilla  of  a  day  gone  by, 
and  on  her  face  was  a  perfect  joy  and  peace, 
beautiful  to  see. 

"  You  are  so  welcome,"  she  said,  with  her 
hands  outheld  to  that  "good  friend"  of 
theirs. 

"  We  have  waited  a  long  time  for  you,  and 
now  you  have  come,"  said  Estelle ;  "  but  I 
wish  the  o:ood  Sam  were  here,  too." 

The  oki  smile  was  on  her  lips,  the  old  sweet 
lioht  in  the  hazel-brown  eves  ;  and  the  Doc- 
tor  felt  that  Estelle  had  lived  her  trouble 
down.  He  knew  for  certain  a  few  days  later, 
when  she  took  a  chance  quiet  moment  to  say 
to  him — 

*'  Because  you  were  so  good  to  me,  Dr. 
Dale,  in  the  time  of  my  deep  trouble,  I  will 
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tell  you  now  that  I  have  seen  Lord  St. 
lies  " 

Her  listener  turned  aside  his  head.  Even 
now  he  could  not  listen  to  that  name  from  her 
lips  calmly. 

"  Nay,"  she  said,  "  do  not  be  sorry  for  me  ; 
I  am  no  more  sorry  for  myself.  It  is  past 
and  gone,  that  story,  like  a  dream  when  we 
awaken.  I  know  now  that  it  was  but  a 
dream  indeed.  One  moment  he  and  I  were 
alone.  *  Have  you  forgiven  me  ? '  he  said  ; 
and  I  made  reply  to  him,  *  Not  only  forgiven 
— I  have  forgot.'  " 

There  was  a  little  silence  after  this,  and 
then  Estelle  said — 

"  Do  you  hear  the  nightingales  how  they 
sing  ?  Are  they  not  the  sweetest  of  all  the 
birds  1 " 

So  they  stood  awhile  in  the  soft  grey  dusk 
that  was  creeping  up  over  the  world  to  listen 
to  the  soft,  sweet,  gurgling  melody  of  the  divcB 
of  the  woods. 


Day  after  day  passed  on,  each  more  perfect, 

VOL.  III.  T 
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more  full  of  joy  unspeakable  than  the  last ; 
and  yet  Eobert  Dale  said  to  his  own  heart 
that  he  was  ''safe."  He  chose  to  suppose  that 
the  very  surroundings  in  which  he  now  saw 
Estelle,  shining  as  a  flawless  jewel  in  a  costly 
setting,  ought  to  be  protection  enough  for  him 
against  mad  hopes  and  vain  imaginings. 

Whether  lie  knew  that  he  lied  to  his  own 
heart  when  he  thought  these  wise  and  tem- 
perate thoughts  may  be  questioned.  The 
Doctor  was  a  truthful  man,  and  let  us  hope 
he  believed  in  himself. 

He  had  loug  "  havers  "  with  old  Simon,  who 
loved  to  talk  about  the  "  little  housen  "  in  the 
churchyard,  and  often  had  straggly  and  ill- 
spelt  letters  from  the  inmates  thereof,  all  of 
which  he  inflicted  on  his  friend  the  Doctor. 
He  also  gave  him  pretty  freely  his  impression 
of  the  Old  Hall  and  its  surroundings.  He 
told  him  there  was  an  ancient  man  in  the 
village  said  to  be  a  man  of  parts  and  notions, 
but,  nevertheless,  a  bit  of  a  fraud,  and  one 
who  would  have  found  no  favour  with  the 
bedesmen  brotherhood.    From  this  the  Doctor 
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easily  gathered  that  no  two  kings  could 
reign  in  Brentford,  and  that  two  "notion 
men  "  were  more  than  one  village  parliament 
could  support.  Then  the  griftius  on  the  big 
gates. 

"  I've  got  used  to  'em  now,  sir,"  said 
Simon  ;  '^  but  when  I  first  come,  I'd  stand  and 
stare  at  'em  by  the  hour.  They're  fearsome 
beasts,  sir,  and  no  mistake,  and  have  a  look 
o'  Eevelations  about  'em,  as  I  made  so  bold  as 
to  say  to  the  Eector  here — a  bit  fab'lous,  you 
know,  sir,  as  the  sayin'  goes ;  but  all  real  old 
quality  has  beasts  an'  such-like  o'  their  own. 
Happen  they  took  each  one  when  their  fore- 
bears come  a-stalkino^  out  of  ould  Noah's  biof 
ship,  and  they've  stuck  to  'em,  even  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generation  of  them  that 
fear  Him,  as  the  Book  hath  it."  Then  Simon 
sidled  a  bit  nearer  to  the  Doctor,  and  spoke 
in  what  he  was  pleased  to  consider  a  still 
small  kind  of  voice.  ^'  Bean't  it  gran',  sir,  to 
see  her  a-living  like  a  queen,  an'  a  hob-nobbin' 
wi'  the  best  ?  She's  where  she  should  be, 
mind  you,  and  all  the  world  of  hereabouts  at 
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her  feet,  as  you  may  say ;  but  she's  the 
same  simple  'art  in  her  bress  as  ever — that  has 
stie — an'  many  a  time  she'll  stop  as  she  goes 
through  the  gates,  and  come  in  my  bit  of  a 
place,  and  set  her  down  i'  the  big  arm-cheer, 
and  begin  to  chatter  on  about  the  ould  times, 
an'  the  museum — la  !  la !  I  wonder  how  yon 
scarecrow  as  we  lef  there  keeps  it  up — an'  the 
Vicar  and  his  bonnie  missus,  an  Mrs.  Sylvester, 
and  a'  the  lot  of  'em.  An'  I  can  tell  you  she 
got  tired  waitin'  for  you  a-coming,  an'  '  Don't 
he  be  unkind  now,  Simon,'  she'd  say,  'never 
to  come  a-nigh  the  old  friends  as  loves  him  ? 
I  never  knew  how  good  he  was,'  says  she, 
'  until  I  took  to  thinkin'  about  it  afterwards,' 
says  she,  an'  I  saw  the  tears  a-sbinin'  in  her 
eyes  as  bright  as  the  bits  o'  diamonds  as 
twinkled  in  her  little  ears.  Must  you  go, 
sir,  so  suddint  like?  Well,  well,  I  thank 
you  kindly  for  coming  to  see  me  so  friendly 
like." 

Was  he  safe  now — this  man  who  w\is  so 
sure  of  himself,  this  man  w^ho  believed  the  old 
mad  hopes  to  be  dead  and  buried,  with  the 
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earth  trampled  down  hard  above  their  dead 
white  faces  ^  Was  he  safe  now,  with  his  heart 
beating  hard  and  fast  at  the  sound  of  Estelle's 
footstep,  and  his  hand  thrilling  to  the  gentle 
touch  of  hers,  as  a  violin-striug  vibrates  under 
the  touch  of  the  skilled  musician  ? 

His  visit  to  the  Old  Hall  drew  to  a  close  ; 
the  happy  time  was  passing  by.  He  felt  as 
though  he  would  fain  have  clutched  at  each 
hour  to  hold  it  back.  He  thouo;ht  he  could 
well  enter  into  the  feelings  of  the  condemned 
man  who  watched  the  windows  of  his  cell 
disappeariug  one  by  one.  Each  day  that 
passed  was  for  him  a  light  put  out. 

And  the  last  one  came — it  always  does, 
does  it  not,  just  when  we  least  want  it  ? 

"Estelle,"  said  her  mother,  "sing  for  us  a 
sono[  to-niojht.  See,  there  is  the  mandoline 
quite  at  hand.  It  is  a  long  time  since  you 
have  suno;  one  of  the  dear  old  sono;s." 

The  long,  low  drawing-room  looked  so 
pretty  with  its  many  shaded  lights,  its  dark 
panelled  w^alls,  and  the  Peytons  of  the  past 
smiling  down  upon  the  present. 
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Estelle  was  dressed  all  in  white  and  red,  a 
Watteau  gown  of  soft  brocade,  wdth  dainty 
lace  in  the  elbow  sleeves  and  across  the  bosom, 
where  gleamed  the  ruby  heart.  In  her  piled- 
up  hair  a  red,  red  rose,  fresh  from  the  ter- 
race f^arden,  made  a  delicious  "  bit "  of  colour 
among  the  brown.  Beyond  the  drawing-room 
you  could  see  into  the  conservatory,  w^ith  here 
and  there  a  hanging  lamp  gleaming  among 
the  palms. 

The  Eector  and  Alison  w^ere  dinino;  at  the 
Hall.  They  had  taken  to  the  Doctor  im- 
mensely, while  he,  on  his  part,  thought  the 
friendship  of  such  people  a  priceless  boon. 
He  compared  the  Eector  in  his  mind  with  Mr. 
Devenish,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Church  w^as  rich  indeed  if  she  numbered 
many  such  men — Christians  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word,  scholars,  and  gentle- 
men— within  her  pale  ;  to  say  nothing  of 
Mr.  Jenkins  and  little  Wilkinson — men  of 
less  pretension,  but  of  absolute  purity  and 
truth. 

Alison  w^atched  Estelle  with  fond,  admiring 
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eyes.  She  was  of  that  noble  class  of  women 
who,  their  own  youth  past,  can  live  again 
in  the  youth  of  others.  She  had  read  the 
Doctor's  story  pretty  plainly  by  this  time ; 
but  she  had  kept  silence.  She  knew  that  a 
word  too  much  is  often  fatal  in  these  matters ; 
still,  she  could  not  keep  a  look  of  anxiety  out 
of  her  steadfast  eyes  to-night,  and,  when  the 
women  were  alone  after  dinner,  had  held 
Estelle's  hand  imprisoned  in  her  own.  The 
girl  was  unusually  silent.  It  must  be  con- 
ceded that  she  was  generally  a  bit  of  a 
chatter-box  !  Therefore,  this  silence  was  the 
more  to  be  remarked. 

"Yes,"  said  Alison,  after  Mrs.  Peyton  had 
made  that  suggestion  about  the  song,  "  tune 
the  mandoline  and  sing  to  us,  Estelle.  See 
how  the  moon  shines  out  to-nio;ht  ?  It  makes 
the  lamps  in  the  conservatory  grow  pale. 
Sino;  somethino;  sad  and  sweet." 

The  mandoline  was  tuned,  and  then  came 
the  soft  arpeggio  of  chords  exquisitely  har- 
monised ;  after  that,  the  sweet,  low  tones  of 
a  voice  "holdins  tears." 
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"Belle  nuit,  O  nuit  d'amour, 
Souris  a  nos  ivresses  ; 
Nuit  Y^lus  douce  que  le  jour, 
0  belle  nuit  d'amour,  .  .  :' 

"  It  is  a  long,  long  time  since  you  did  sing 
that  song,  Estelle,"  said  Mrs.  Peyton,  as  the 
last  long,  sweet,  vibrating  note  died  away. 

But  Estelle  did  not  hear.  She  had  laid 
down  her  mandoline,  and,  passing  through 
the  conservatory,  gone  quickly  out  into  the 
moonlight  that  flooded  the  terrace,  where  the 
flowers  looked  like  o-lorified  thinors  and  the 
trees  seemed  of  silver  and  ebony.  She  heard 
a  footfall  behind  her  ;  she  looked  up  to  see 
Kobert  Dale  standing^  beside  her.  She 
turned  upon  him  with  set  lips  and  eyes  that 
challenged. 

*' What  would  you  with  me?"  she  said, 
after  they  had  looked  at  each  other  long  and 
silently. 

He  was  white  to  the  lips,  and  his  eyes 
burned. 

"  I  would  tell  you  that  I  love  you.  To- 
morrow I  shall  leave  you ;  it  will  not  hurt 
you  to  know  how  presumptuous  I  have  been. 
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Nay,  do  not  answer  me  ;  I  have  no  hopes 
that  you  need  to  crush  out  of  life.  It  is 
nothing  new  to  me  to  know  that  you  are  as 
far  out  of  my  reach  as  one  of  those  stars  that 
are  shining  now  above  us — nothing  !  Listen  ! 
You  may  as  well  know  all  my  offence.  I 
have  loved  you  all  the  time — ever  since  the 
first  day,  the  first  moment,  I  saw  you.  I 
think  I  never  lived  at  all  until  you  came." 

She  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  him,  lookino- 
up  into  his  face  with  her  soft  and  tender 
eyes ;  and  the  man  set  his  teeth,  and  drew  his 
breath  hard. 

**  Tell  me  the  rest,"  said  Estelle. 

''What  is  there  left  to  tell  ?"  he  answered 
bitterly.  "  Why  do  you  tempt  me  to  forget 
myself  and  what  is  due  to  you  ?  Why  do 
you  look  at  me  as  if — as  if — oh,  I  shall  go 
mad  ! " 

He  turned  from  her,  grinding  his  heel  into 
the  turf  upon  which  they  stood. 

"  Is  it  because  I  am  rich,"  said  Estelle, 
"  that  you  speak  such  bitter  words  ?  Tell 
me,"  bending  forward  to  look  into  his  averted 
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face,  "  if  you  were  rich  and  I  were  poor, 
would  you  say  that  I  must  leave  you  for 
always,  even  if  I loved  you  'i  " 

He  faced  round  with  a  sort  of  muttered 
cry,  and  stood  there  stammering  and  staring, 
seeing  her  sweet,  uplifted  face  through  a  mist 
of  rising  tears. 

"  Do  you  know  what  you  are  saying  ? 
Estelle!  Estelle!" 

"  Oh,  yes,  indeed  I  know,"  she  answered, 
shaking  her  pretty  head  gravely  from  side  to 
side,  and  makinor  a  divine  sfesture  of  self- 
surrender  with  her  hands.  "I  know  quite 
well  what  I  am  saying.  I  am  saying  that  I 
love  you,  Eobert  Dale — you,  just  as  you  are. 
I  am  saying  that  the  old  false  love  is  dead, 
and  the  new  true  love  is  a  livino;  thin^. 
All  these  lono;  months  I  have  thought  and 
thought  of  the  days  that  are  past,  and  I  have 
seen  thino-s  that  were  hidden  from  me  then. 
I  know  who  loved  me  best — all  the  while — 
and  now " 

What  more  Estelle  had  to  say  was  said  as 
she  lay  gathered  in  her  lover's  arms,  with  her 
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happy  head  upon  his  breast.  Yet  even  so 
Robert  Dale  had  miso;ivino;s. 

'*  What  will  the  world  say  of  me, 
Estelle  ? "  he  whispered,  crushing  her  to  him. 

But  Estelle  made  answer — 

"  What  does  it  matter  what  any  one  says 
so  long  as  we  are  happy — you  and  I  ?  " 

"  Belie  nviit,  0  nuit  d'amour, 
Souris  a  nos  ivresses  ; 
Nuit  plus  douce  que  le  jour, 
O  belle  nuit  d'amour  ! " 


THE   END. 
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